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TV's  masterful  maid  on  the  "Hazer  show  serves  28%  of 
Dayton's  families,  but  can't  hold  a  candle  to  Parade's  78%. 
In  70  key  markets  through  strong  newspapers,  Parade  gives 
you  commanding  coverage ...  at  low  cost- and  in  full  color. 


Pwade  PubUcatums.  Inc  ,  7S3  Third  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N  V 


Metro  Ratintt  ARB  Nov./ Dec  1962  e$ttmaiet  •  Parode'i  melropobtan  areo  coterofe  based  on  Dayton  Daily  News  Circulation. 


Sunday,  April  7th,  is  the  publication  date  of  a  tremendous  feature  edition  that  has 
already  captured  the  imagination  of  readers  and  advertisers  everywhere.  It  will  be 
the  highlight  of  the  centennial  year  of  Seattle’s  oldest  continuing  business  .  .  .  The 
Seattle  Post- Intelligencer.  In  its  colorful  pages,  the  great  hundred-year  sweep  of 
Seattle  history  will  unfold — just  as  it  w^as  told  w'hen  it  happened,  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  the  reporters  of  the  day.  Its  10  special  sections  wdll  each  tell  the  story 
of  a  decade  of  the  city’s  grow  th  and  each  section  will  use  as  its  cover  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  front  page  of  the  newspaper  which  depicted  the  greatest  news 
event  of  its  decade.  The  advertising  potential  for  your  firm  in  this  great  once-in- 
a-century  edition  is  evident.  Contact  your  Hearst  Advertising  Service  man  today. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


San  Franciset  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  PesMntelllteBecr 
The  Anericaa  Weekly 
Pietorial  Sunday  Mafazine  firoup 
Puck— The  CaaiiG  Weekly  ^ 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbecker  News 
Baltimore  News-Pest  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
Las  Angeles  Herald-Eaaminar 


New  York  Joumal-American 
New  York  Mirrer 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Every  night  before  locking  up 
a  tobacco  store  on  Weybosset 
Street,  George  E.  Thornton  says 
“good  night”  politely  to  a  little 
old  Indian  lady  he  leaves 
behind. 


A  LEAD  FOR 
A  VANISHING 
BREED 

A  good  lead  and  a  good  story  that  reports 
a  rare  remnant  of  our  past... a  female 
wooden  Indian.  There  are  not  many  of  these 
signs  left  here.  The  problem  now  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  new  signs  that  read  “Highway 
295”  “Providence  Gravure”  “Zayre”  “Ballet 
Russe”...for  the  explosion  of  highway  con¬ 
struction,  industrial  building,  retail  stores 
and  cultural  activity  in  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  reporting  problem  of  major  pro¬ 
portions.  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
tackles  this  welcome  job... with  character 
. . .  competence . . .  color. 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


FEBRUARY 

10-12 — New  York  Slat*  Sociaty  of  Newspapar  Editors.  Rochastar,  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Maryland-Dalawara  Prats  Association,  Hotal  duPont,  Wilmington, 
Data. 

15- 16 — Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotal  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mittittippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotal  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Clattifiad  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

17- 18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  YorL 

21-23 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis 

21- 24 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver, 

22- 24— Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Hotel  London,  London, 
Ont. 

24- 26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

25- 26 — New  England  Newspapar  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

28-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotal,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARCH 

I- 3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jack¬ 

sonville. 

j  9-10 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotal  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

'  10-12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  { 

I  Hotel,  Chicago.  I ' 

!  10-16— National  Want  Ad  Week.  ‘j 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi-  l! 

j  nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  [;i 

j  13— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City.  ^ 

16-17 — Florida  AP  Association,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee. 

I  16-18 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotal,  t; 
I  Kansas  City. 

I  18-22 — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors  Con- 
I  ference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo.  ^ 

I  21-24— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel,  ^ 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  | 

22 — U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville 
24-25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotel  ~ 
Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O.  if 

27- 31 — Inter  American  Press  general  assembly,  Montego  Beach  Hotel,  t 

Montego  Bay,  Jamaica.  f 

28- 29 — Indiana  AP  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  j? 

!  29-30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  <}, 


APRIL 

1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

5-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  LaJolla,  Calif. 

8-10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

18-20 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

21-24— Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference,  Olympia,  Washington. 

21- 25— National  Cartoonist  Society  Second  Annual  National  Convention, 
Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City 

22- 26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

25-27 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
1  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

I  28-30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 
(  28-30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash- 
!  Ington,  D.C. 
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Two  Great  Wirephoto  Networks 
Linked  by  Cable 


Associated  Press  Photos 


to  and  from 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  ROME 

(and  points  between) 

BY  WIRE ! 


Better  Pictures 
Faster  and  Farther 


The  First  Transatlantic  Photo  Cable 
Ever  Leased  by  a  News  Service 
on  a  24-hour  Basis 


The  Associated  Press  now  sends  pictures— on  its  own  leased  transatlantic  photo  cable 
circuit— on  a  'round-the-clock  schedule  to  and  from  North  America  and  Europe. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  transatlantic  picture  transmission  facility  ever  leased  by 
any  news  service. 

It  links  AP's  two  great  Wirephoto  networks— its  constantly  expanding  European  net¬ 
work  and  its  North  American  Wirephoto  network  of  more  than  40,000  miles  of  leased  wire 
across  the  United  States  and  into  Canada. 

AP's  pictures  move  into  more  than  650  newspapers  and  television  stations  in  North 
America  and  into  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Finland, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Leasing  of  the  transatlantic  photo  cable  circuit  is  another  step  in  AP's  consistent  policy 
of  utilizing  the  most  advanced  technical  means  to  bring  the  best  possible  news  and  photo 
report  to  its  members. 


rwin  A 
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V|^  HAT  ARE  SOME  of  the  pseudonyms  used  for  bylines 
^  through  the  years?  E^P  Executive  ELditor  Jerome  H. 
Walker  recalls  Weston  Barclay  and  Barclay  West  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  (the  building  is  on  Barclay  Street  on 
the  West  Side)  and  Broadan  Wall  (two  streets,  of  course)  of 
the  New  York  Jourrud- American.  E&P  Promotion  Director 
George  Wilt  recalls  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  sports  pages  used 
to  byline  Lynn  C.  Doyle  (pronounce  it  quickly  to  catch  the 
right  kind  of  oil).  Speaking  of  names,  Rick  Friedman  and  Bob 
Warner  are  writers  and  photographers  on  the  E&P  staff,  so 
the  latter  got  a  letter  addressed  “Rick  Warner.”  Name  of  the 
public  relations  director  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
is  W.  ('.  Fields,  which  would  amuse  the  late  bibulous  comedian. 


To  A  Budding  Reporter 

If  what  you  write  is  sophomorir. 
Your  rise  will  not  be  meteoric. 

— Tom  Pease 


— Publisher  Roger  H.  Ferger,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  as 
a  hobby  the  manipulation  of  drumsticks  in  an  amateur  jazz 
band  and  another  is  wine  tasting.  He  bested  five  Cincinnati 
connoisseurs  in  a  California  Wine  Festival  Week  tourney.  And 
Winston  Price,  an  Enquirer  printer  since  1930  and  a  spare¬ 
time  artist,  is  exhibiting  36  of  his  color  and  black  and  white 
lithographs  at  Closson’s  Gallery  in  Cincinnati.  He  also  paints 
in  oils  and  watercolors.  ...  A  really  big  reporter,  Robert 
Randall.  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  wrote  a  feature  story 
about  his  reducing  experience  under  headline :  “Over  the  Hurdles 
at  Health  Spa:  Goes  From  250  Pounds  of  Elab  to  245  Pounds 
of  Fat  in  2  Hours.”  .  .  .  Which  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  do  you  read?  First  edition  headline:  “Cold 
Wallops  Breadbasket.”  Next  edition:  “Cold  Wallops  Fruit 
Basket.”  .  .  .  Headline  hopping:  Theater  Exlitor  Allen  M.  Widem, 
Hartford  Times,  used  two  words,  “No  Lohengrin,”  over  a 
story  that  two  movie  stars,  rumored  about  to  marry,  returned 
untied.  The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner  headed  a  story 
about  a  state  representative  in  New  Hampshire  introducing  a 
bill  outlawing  very  short  skirts:  “Hold  (Hem)  Line!  Gramp 
Cries  Knee’s  ’Nufl  to  Greet  Eyes”;  it  headed  a  story  about 
addressed  and  stamped  eggs  by  mail:  “Cheep  Mail  Has  Ken¬ 
tucky  Postal  Aides  Clucking.” 

— Prof.  John  Hohenberg,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  and  secretary  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Awards, 
says  the  first  big  story  he  ever  wrote  was  an  interview  with 
President  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding.  By  coincidence,  the  first 
“big”  bylined  story  I  ever  wrote  was  a  report  of  a  Harding 
memorial  service  at  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Superior  Court 
at  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  for  the  weekly  paper  for  which  I  was 
high  school  reporter  and  printer’s  devil.  I  wrote  my  masterpiece 
in  longhand  while  I  minded  my  grandmother’s  cow  in  Peden’s 
pasture.  .  .  .  Anent  nostalgia,  Don  Short,  travel  consultant  to 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  other  groups  and 
formerly  for  28  years  travel  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  told  the  Northeastern  Chapter,  Society  of  American 
Travel  Writers,  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  cibout  his  first  travel 
writing  experiences  in  driving  a  Model  T  Ford  in  1929  from 
New  York  to  Michigan.  He  urged  travel  writers  to  show  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  eagerness  for  the  change  travel  affords  and  to 
avoid  local  booster  blurbs  and  tired  cliches.  “Don  Short’s 
Avon  Travel  Guide  to  107  Countries”  will  be  published  by 
Avon  this  Spring.  .  .  .  What  is  magnetohydrodynamics,  glo- 
bigerina  ooze,  doppler  shift,  an  optical  maser?  These  technical 
words  are  among  1,600  terms  defined  in  “Science  Writer’s 
Guide”  (Columbia  University  Press,  New  York.  $6)  by  John 
Foster,  professor  of  journalism  at  Columbia. 
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...rea^s^tifTRey  iien  who  decide  on  relocation, 
decentralization,  and  new  plant  facilities. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS, MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Set  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  THIRD  AVC.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

$6JS0  a  year,  O.  S.  and  Canada— aU,  other  countries,  $10j00 


LAKE  eORGNE 


NEW  ORLEANS  MOVES  CLOSER 
TO  THE  GULF  BY  40  MILES! 


A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

Wsft 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS  40 


EVENING 

NEW  ORIEAHS  STATES-ITEM 

Represented  Nationally  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  i 


NEW  ORLEANS 


New  Tidewater  Channel  straight-lines  shipping 
76  miles  from  N.  O.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 


The  Mississippi  River  winds,  curves,  and 
wiggles  in  envy  these  days  as  it  courses 
110  miles  down  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Gulf.  The  reason  .  .  .  the  smooth,  sky-re¬ 
flecting  sleekness  of  the  new  Mississippi 
River-Gulf  Outlet  which  now  stretches  7f) 
miles  in  essentially  taut-line  straightness 
towards  the  Gulf’s  foam-juggling  deep 
blue  waters.  Upon  completion,  the  wide 
(500  feet)  and  deep  (36  feet)  channel  will 
])rovide,  along  its  banks,  thousands  of 
acres  for  industrial  sites  (some  already 
contracted  for).  In  addition  there’ll  be 
miles  and  miles  of  new  dock  and  shipping 
facilities. 

New  Orleans,  already  a  great  port, 
will  obviously  advance  tremendously.  New 
Orleans,  already  a  major  market,  warrants 
a  heightened  alertness  for  increased  busi¬ 
ness  potential's.  Let  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 
present  you  with  the  whole  vital  story  now-. 
You’ll  find  it  plans-inducing  and  profit¬ 
able.  Ask  about  “New  Orleans  East.’’ 


CHANDELEUR  SOUND 


BRETON  SOUND 


GULF  OF  MEXICO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  PORTS 


editorial 


Department  Store  Sales 

Last  week  E&P  quoted  Federal  Reserve  Bank  figures  showing  the 
damaging  impact  of  the  New  York  newspa|>er  strike  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  in  the  area.  The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
claimetl  that  New  York  retailers  have  been  doing  l)ettcr  than  the 
average,  far  ahead  of  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  newspajier  strike.  This 
claim  is  based  on  Federal  Reserve  figures  for  the  Second  or  New 
York  District  which  encompasses  all  of  New  York  State,  Fairfield 
County  in  Connecticut,  and  Northern  New'  Jersey.  Actually,  as  E&P 
pointed  out,  sales  figures  for  New  York  City  alone  haven’t  been 
within  six  percentage  points  of  the  figures  for  the  entire  district  in 
any  week  since  the  strike  began  and  more  frequently  the  spread  has 
been  around  10%. 

The  latest  rejxirt  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  the  week  ending 
Jan.  26,  for  instance,  shows  that  department  sales  in  New  York  City 
w'ere  9%  Ijelow'  the  previous  year  while  the  New  York-Northeastern 
New'  Jersey  Metropolitan  .\rea  was  off  only  1%  and  the  Second  Dis¬ 
trict  was  off  only  2%.  For  the  four  weeks  ending  Jan.  26  store  sales 
in  New'  York  City  were  off  8%  while  the  Second  District  was  up  1%. 
(Remember  that  the  figures  for  the  Second  District  and  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  -Area  are  not  exclusive  of  New  York  City  but  include  New  York 
City.) 

Unfortunately,  the  TvB  propaganda  comparing  apples  and  oranges 
will  be  used  by  broadcasters  around  the  country  and  may  be  believed 
by  some  advertisers  who  don’t  know  the  difference  betw'een  New 
York  City  and  the  New'  York  Federal  Reserve  District  w'hich  is  more 
pro|>erly  called  the  Second  District.  Figures  for  New  York  City  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  District  or  of  the  Metro|X)litan  .Area,  are  available 
from  the  Federal  Resen’e  Bank  and  newspapers  should  have  them 
on  hand. 

The  Fetleral  Resetve  Bank  itself  is  aware  of  the  damaging  effect  of 
the  newspa|>er  strike  on  department  store  sales  in  the  area.  In  its 
rejjort  for  De{:eml>er,  1962,  released  on  Jan.  30,  the  Bank  says:  “In 
the  New'  York-Northeastem  New'  Jersey  Metro|K)litan  .Area,  December 
sales  were  3%,  aliove  last  year,  as  increased  buying  in  the  suburban 
localities  offset  the  declines  of  3%  in  New  York  City  and  1%  in 
New'ark.  Retailers  in  New'  A'ork  City  had  to  cope  with  a  newspaper 
strike  that  began  on  Dec.  9  and  virtually  eliminated  newspajicr  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  holiday  season.  .  .  .’’  AVhile  the  Second  (New 
York)  District  department  store  sales  were  at  a  record  level  in 
December,  iqj  3%  over  the  previous  December,  stores  in  New  V’ork 
City  were  showing  a  decline  of  3%  in  their  sales  because  of  the  absence 
of  newspajjer  advertising. 

That’s  Collective  Bargaining? 

k  T  THE  tenth  negotiation  session  on  Oct.  15,  1962,  Bertram  Powers, 
president  of  ITU’s  “Big  Six,”  declared  the  negotiations  dead¬ 
lock^  although  72  of  the  96  sections  of  the  contract  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  publishers  either  in  the  language  of  the  expiring  agreement 
or  in  the  form  of  changes  suggested  by  the  union.  The  union  had 
made  no  concessions  to  the  publishers.  The  rest  of  the  union  proposals 
at  that  time  meant  an  increase  in  cost  of  $98.04  per  man  per  week. 

Four  minutes  prior  to  the  strike  deadline  Dec.  7,  Mr.  Powers  laid 
down  his  final  demand  “as  a  basis  for  negotiation”  which  amounted 
to  an  increase  of  $38.00  per  man  per  week.  Fven  before  it  could  be 
considered  the  printers  walked  out,  the  strike  was  on,  just  as  it  had 
been  planned  for  months.  For  reasons  of  his  own  Mr.  Powers  had 
no  intention  of  continuing  the  negotiations. 

And  that’s  what  we  call  “collective  bargaining?” 

6 


.  .  .  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  prftceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God.— Matthew,  IV;  4. 
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BLAST  OFF 

Macpherson,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star 


letters 

CIRCULATION  INCREASE 

The  Dec.  15,  1962  issue  of  E^P  quoted 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Copley  Press  magazine  that  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  on  newspaper  circulation  growth 
over  the  next  20  years. 

I  had  estimated  (see  Table  II  which 
appeared  in  your  article)  the  total  news¬ 
paper  circulation  would  increase  from 
58,882,000  in  1960  to  81,624,000  in  1980— 
a  gain  of  38.6  percent. 

This  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
newspaper  readership,  as  a  percent  of  the 
adult  population,  would  remain  at  the 
current  level  of  20.87  percent  for  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  30.27  percent  for 
afternoon  newspapers,  or  a  total  reader- 
ship  of  51.14  percent  of  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation. 

Your  article  erroneously  picked  up 
these  percentages  as  my  projection  for 
the  increase  in  circulation  over  the  20- 
year  period. 

Newspaper  circulation,  as  a  percent  of 
the  adult  population,  has  remained  ap¬ 
proximately  unchanged  over  the  last  10 
years.  For  this  reason  our  projection  as¬ 
sumed  that  these  percentages  would  re- 
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"SWING  HER  AROUND  TO  THE  SOUTH  AND 
I'LL  LOAD  HER  UP!" 

McNally,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star 


main  unchanged  over  the  next  decade  or 
so.  A  part  of  the  increase  in  newspaper 
circulation  that  we  anticipate  will  result 
from  population  growth  and  the  remainder 
should  he  realized  from  long-term  changes 
in  the  age  composition  of  the  population. 

Irvine  W.  Reynolds 

Chief  Economist, 

Copley  Newspapers, 

Lajolla,  California. 

*  *  * 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  great  outcry  over  the  “paper  cur¬ 
tain”  drawn  before  government  opera¬ 
tions  amuses  me.  And  it  terrifies  me  as 
well,  for  a  free  press  is  my  only  bul¬ 
wark  against  tyranny.  The  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  me  and  my  fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans  lies  with  one  man,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  .  ,  .  my  local  editor.  If  he  had 
been  really  doing  his  job  in  the  places 
where  I  have  resided  over  the  years,  there 
would  be  no  paper  curtain,  because  he 
would  have  raised  hell  at  first  sight  of 
it,  and  kept  raising  hell  about  it  con¬ 
tinually.  And  I,  as  his  reader,  would  have 
backed  him,  and  we  would  have  licked 
the  problem,  whacking  its  ugly  head 
every  time  it  tried  to  rise  again. 

Editors,  throughout  the  country,  might 
well  ask  themselves  some  questions. 

1.  Have  I  let  my  reporters  put  their 
by-lines  on  hand-outs?  As  a  Navy  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  I  have  seen  this  happen 
to  my  released  copy  again  and  again. 
Editors  and  reporters  who  allow  this  are 
conveying  a  false  impression  of  news¬ 
gathering  to  the  reader.  More  bluntly, 
they  are  conspiring  to  lie ! 

2.  Do  I  hold  out  for  hiring  competent 
help,  or  do  I  usually  go  for  cheap?  Will 
I  raise  hell  within  my  organization  as 
willingly  as  I  do  outside  it,  to  get  enough 
money  for  my  reporters  so  that  they  will 
stay  with  me,  rather  than  jump  to  public 
relations  and  inflict  more  on  me  of  what 
I  cannot  even  now  tolerate? 

3.  Do  I  write  Jthe  story  for  my  report¬ 
ers  before  they  leave  the  office,  or  are 
my  people  free-swingers  who  are  allowed 
to  obtain  all  the  facts,  then  write  them? 

4.  How  much  of  a  Nice  Nellie  am  I? 
In  the  past  year,  how  many  more  taboos 
have  been  added  to  my  mental  list?  Do 
I  reach  for  my  memo  pad  and  hustle  to 
the  bulletin  board  every  time  someone 
objects,  say,  to  my  giving  the  names  of 
teen-agers  arrested  in  a  weekend  orgy? 

5.  Am  I  guilty  of  the  charge  I  now 
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TOUGH  SHOT 

Crook,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  L.l. 

level  against  government  officials,  giving 
my  readers  the  information  I  think  it 
well  for  them  to  know  and  blue-penciling 
other  portions,  from  no  matter  how  sin¬ 
cere  a  motive? 

6.  When’s  the  last  time  I  read  five  or 
six  out-of-town  newspapers  for  a  month? 
(I  recommend  this  strongly  to  any  editor 
who  wants  to  see  for  himself  how  the  news 
is  pitched  this  way  and  that.  I’ve  twice 
had  to  read  newspapers  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  each  morning  as  part  of 
my  duties.  It’s  eye-opening) . 

7.  How  many  of  my  people  do  I  con¬ 
sider  really  investigative  reporters,  who 
operate  on  the  principle  that  what  they 
uncover  is  for  the  news  pages,  not  the 
editorial  page? 

8.  How  much  of  my  editorial  page  is 
ours,  and  how  much  of  it  think-piece 
boilerplate  from  the  pundits  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club? 

9.  When’s  the  last  time  I  really  turned 
a  reporter  loose  for  as  long  as  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  the  full  story  of  an  important 
local  issue?  Or  the  last  time  I  told  one 
to  get  one  side,  another  the  other,  and  ran 
both  series’  side-by-side? 

Joseph  D.  Harrington 
Chief  Journalist,  U.  S.  Navy 
3191  Regulus  St. 

USNAS  Millington,  Tenn. 

Short  Takes 

“My  appearance  before  you  is  a  high 
horror  and  privilege,”  he  said. — Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

• 

He  is  president  of  the  Southwestern 
Irritated  Cotton  Growers. — Los  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News. 

• 

Connor,  a  first  baseman  from  1880  to 
1987,  had  a  .325  lifetime  average. — Chi¬ 
cago  Sunday  Tribune. 

• 

On  fourth  down  the  Bulldc^  panted. 
— Dallas  (Tex.)  Suburban  Tribune. 

• 

They  learned  that  hitchhiking  was  not 
unusual  and  was  considered  fun. — Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Times. 
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There’s  more  to  New  England 
than  a  mill  by  a  damsite... 


OIJ  Slater  Mill  Museum,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 


Birthplace  of  Industrial  Progress;  | 

Expanding  to  Feed  a  Full  Economy 

New  England  has  c-ome  a  long  way  since  Sam  Slater  set  up 
the  first  successful  water-powered  textile  machiner\'  in 
his  mill  in  1793.  This  grand-daddy  of  assembly  lines 
was  the  forerunner  of  industrial  New  England  as  we  knov\ 
it  today,  famed  for  craftsmanship  and  production. 


Barre-Montp>elier  Times- Argus  (e) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 


Here  are  a  few  facts  about  New  England  today: 

•  1st  amonq  U.S.  reqioas  in  per  family  food  soles 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  soles 

•  New  Enqlond  has  over  24,500  monufocturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  oheod  of  the  U.S.  average 

and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  1/6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1  /2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 

.  .  .  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best  newspapers.  Newspapers 
are  the  only  advertising  medium  that  gives  \ou  100!l 
c-overage  of  the  region,  and  at  the  lowest  cost- 
per-thousand  .  .  .  and  with  a  local  touch. 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Se//  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 
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Lawyers  Vote  to  Retain 
Ban  on  Courtroom  Photos 


ABA  House  of  Delegates  Adopts 
Report;  Costa  Makes  Final  Plea 


t 


if 


The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  House  of  Delegates  voted 
Feb.  5  in  New  Orleans  to  retain 
the  controversial  Canon  35 — a 
recommendation  that  judges  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  cameras  and 
broadcasting  equipment  in  their 
courtrooms. 

The  voice  vote  came  after  the 
association’s  Special  Committee 
on  Proposed  Revision  of  Judicial 
Canon  35  offered  a  report  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  “safeguards 
embodied  in  Canon  35  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  orderly 
administration  of  justice  and 
that  the  substantive  provisions 
thereof  remain  valid  and  should 
be  retained.” 

During  a  lengthy  debate 
which  preceded  the  vote,  the 
association  permitted  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  news  media  to 
address  the  House  of  Delegates 
and  make  a  plea  that  the  report 
not  be  adopted.  Douglas  A. 
Anello,  general  counsel  for  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  and  Joseph  Costa,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  presented  arguments  for 
the  media  affected  by  the  ban. 

Mr.  Anello  asserted  that 
broadcasting  of  trials  can  help 
people  to  understand  the  nation’s 
system  of  justice. 

Mr.  Costa  criticized  the  ABA 
for  including  on  its  study  com¬ 
mittee  lawyers  who  “for  years 
have  been  publicly  on  record  in 
support  of  the  Canon.”  .  .  . 

“They  could  not  possibly  be 
objective,”  he  charged.  “They 
should  have  disqualified  them¬ 
selves,  just  as  any  judge  would 
who  is  asked  to  sit  in  judgment 
of  an  issue  on  which  he  has 
already  made  up  his  mind.” 


Nol  a  Fair  Trial— Costa 


I  .Mr.  Costa  asserted  that  while 
!  the  committee  was  in  effect  con¬ 
tinuing  the  ban  on  “news”  or 
still  photography,  instead  of 
studying  this  question  'separ¬ 
ately  it  had  buried  itself  “in  the 
huge,  complex  and  psychological 
question  of  live  electronic  broad¬ 


casting  from  the  courtroom.” 

“The  committee,”  he  said, 
“never  gets  to  the  simple  fact 
that  photography,  for  the 
record,  is  part  of  the  publicly 
accepted  medium  of  reporting 
and  keeping  the  public  informed. 
Thus  it  can  be  stated  again  that 
press  photography  has  not  had 
a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.” 

Mr.  Costa  was  the  last  speaker 
on  the  agenda  before  the  associa¬ 
tion  voted  to  retain  the  Canon. 
In  addition,  delegates  approved 
the  committee’s  recommendation 
that  state  supreme  courts  set 
uniform  statewide  practices  on 
whether  or  not  individual  judges 
may  relax  the  ban.  The  report 
referred  to  “pressures  that  have 
resulted  in  some  jurisdictions 
where  judges  have  individually 
adopted  rules  concerning  the 
conduct  of  their  courts.” 

.Some  Modification 

The  delegates  also  adopted  the 
special  study  committee’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  Judicial 
Canon  35  by  which  the  words 
bracketed  will  be  deleted,  and 
the  words  italicized  are  added, 
as  follows: 

“Proceedings  in  court  should 
l>e  conducted  with  fitting  dignity 
and  decorum.  The  taking  of  pho¬ 
tographs  in  the  courtroom, 
during  sessions  of  the  court  or 
recesses  between  sessions,  and 
the  broadcasting  or  televising 
of  court  proceedings  [are  calcu¬ 
lated  to]  detract  from  the  essen¬ 
tial  dignity  of  the  proceedings, 
distract  [the]  pwrticipants  and 
witnesses  in  giving  [his]  testi¬ 
mony,  [degrade  the  court]  and 
create  misconceptions  with 
respect  thereto  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  and  should  not  be 
permitted.” 

During  the  pre-vote  session, 
John  H.  Yauch  Sr.,  chairman  of 
the  special  study  committee, 
received  a  telegram  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  publishers  com¬ 
mended  the  committee  “for  its 
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recommendations  relating  to  the 
elimination  of  certain  language 
from  the  Canon  which  resulted 
in  improper  reflection  on  both 
the  courts  and  media  generally.” 
But  they  strongly  criticized  the 
committee’s  report  “as  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reserve  unto  the  legal 
profession  the  sole  responsibility 
for  maintaining  and  improving 
the  sound  administration  of 
justice.” 


ANPA  Objects 

The  publishers  were  particu¬ 
larly  objecting  to  a  section  of 
the  report  which  stated: 

“If  we  may  assume  that  the 
bar  and  bench  are  dedicated  to 
maintain  and  improve  the 
administration  of  justice,  we 
feel  justified  in  suggesting  to 
our  friends  of  the  media  that 
perhaps  the  legal  profession  is 
best  qualified  to  determine  fac¬ 
tors  that  add  or  detract  from 
the  administration  of  justice.” 

The  publishers’  telegram  stated 
that  ANPA  “is  second  to  none, 
including  the  American  Bar 
Association,  in  its  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  fair  trial.  .  .  .  Thus  we  view 
the  special  committee’s  report 
as  being  greatly  weakened  by 
chiding  language  .  .  .” 

Some  press  reports  misinter¬ 
preted  the  ANPA  telegram  and 
stories  were  published  to  the 
effect  that  the  association  had 
endorsed  the  ABA  committee 
recommendation  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  Canon  35.  Actually,  while 
ANPA  commended  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  advocating  the  deletion 
of  offensive  phrases  from  the 
Canon,  the  association  had  not 
abandoned  its  position  of  favor¬ 
ing  a  revision  of  “35”  to  permit 
individual  judges  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  admit  cameras 
in  their  courtrooms. 

The  heart  of  the  ABA  report 
was  a  section  outlining  “Media 
Contentions”  and  “Committee 
Conclusions.” 

The  following  are  excerpts: 

Contention :  “Our  constitutional 
rights  are  hardly  being  served 
if  we  are  barred  while  other 
segments  of  the  press  remain. 
There  aren’t  two  sets  of  rights 
— one  protecting  the  newspaper 


Picture  In  Court — 

$25  for  Contempt 

New  Orleans 

The  day  after  the  American 
Bar  Association  voted  to  retain 
Canon  35,  Judge  William  H. 
Ponder  fined  Philip  Guarisco,  a 
States-Item  photographer,  $25 
for  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Guarisco  took  a  picture 
in  court  after  Judge  Ponder  con¬ 
victed  District  Attorney  Jim 
Garrison  of  defamation.  The 
photographer  said  he  was  un¬ 
der  the  impression  the  court  was 
adjourned. 

“You  have  been  personally 
obnoxious  to  me  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  since  this  trial  began,” 
Judge  Ponder  said,  imposing 
the  penalty. 


reporter  and  another  the  news 
broadcasters.  .  .  .” 

Conclusion:  “Radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  reporters  have  exactly  the 
same  rights  as  the  newspaper 
writer.  Just  as  the  newspaper 
reporter  may  come  to  court, 
observe  the  proceedings  and 
report  his  observations  in  the 
press,  so  too  may  the  radio  or 
television  reporter  come  to  court, 
observe  the  proceedings  and 
report  his  observations  over 
radio  or  television.  The  news¬ 
papers  may  not  send  their 
cameras  into  the  courtroom  or 
into  most  state  courtrooms  any 
more  than  the  other  media.” 

Contention:  “.  .  .  Canon  35  is 
restrictive  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  public’s  ‘right  to 
know’;  that  ‘star  chamber’  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  criminal  trials  in 
camera  would  be  avoided;  that 
prohibiting  media  apparatus  in 
the  court  restricts  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  a  ‘public  trial’.” 

Defendant’s  Right 

Conclusion:  “The  reason  for 
public  trial  is  to  protect  the 
accused  against  the  ancient 
abuses  of  ‘star  chamber’  pro¬ 
ceedings  .  .  .  The  right  of  public 
trial  however,  is  the  right  of  the 
defendant — not  the  right  or 
privilege  of  the  press.  It  is  a 
misconception  of  the  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  the  right  of 
public  trial  requires  throwing 
open  the  courtroom,  as  if  the 
main  purpose  of  the  trial  is  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  vast, 
unseen  audience.” 

Contention:  “The  decision  as 
to  photographing  and  broad¬ 
casting  of  trials  should  rest 
entirely  with  individual  judges.” 

Conclusion:  “The  right  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Strike  Levy  Voted; 
rrU  Chief  in  Parley 


Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  made  his  first  personal 
appearance  in  the  New’  York 
City  mediation  sessions  Friday, 
on  the  heels  of  a  3  to  1  vote  by 
printers  and  mailers  in  support 
of  “Big  Six”  and  its  president, 
Bertram  A.  Powers. 

The  union’s  chief  officer  came 
to  New  York  at  the  request  of 
Mayor  Wagner  who  was  con¬ 
tinuing  his  efforts  to  obtain 
agreement  on  a  conti’act  which 
would  end  the  shutdow’n  of  nine 
Manhattan-based  dailies  dating 
back  to  Dec.  8. 

In  a  referendum  Wednesday, 
the  proposition  to  collect  3  per¬ 
cent  on  the  total  earnings  of 
employed  members — alxjut  100,- 
000 — for  one  year,  beginning 
with  February,  w’as  approved 
by  substantial  margins  in  all 
but  a  few  locals.  The  revenue 
is  estimated  at  $330,000  a  w’eek 
while  the  liability  for  benefits 
to  union  members  in  New  York 
and  Cleveland  runs  to  $345,000 
weekly. 

The  3  percent  le\’>’  requested 
by  the  New  York  union  is  in 
addition  to  the  1  percent  assess¬ 
ment  which  keeps  the  strike 
benefit  fund  above  $500,000. 
The  international  officers  are 
authorized  to  reduce  the  special 
assessment  w’hen  conditions 
warrant  it. 

Unofficial  and  incomplete  re¬ 
turns  showed  how  the  voting 
went: 

New  York — 8,007  for,  571 
against. 

Boston — 1,362  to  280. 

Philadelphia — 1,247  to  261. 

Rochester — 288  to  73. 

Cleveland — 864  to  114. 

Dallas — 385  to  216. 

Akron — 181  to  47. 

Oakland— 176  to  162. 

Memphis — 204  to  120. 

Kansas  City — 430  to  191. 

Albany — 488  to  52. 

St.  Louis— 800  to  300. 

Milwaukee — 288  to  328. 

Newark — 555  to  58. 

Long  Island — 293  to  33. 

Atlanta — 439  to  249. 

Buffalo— 343  to  186. 

Albuquerque — 105  to  25. 

Oklahoma  City — 64  to  12. 

Birmingham — 226  to  72. 

Tulsa — 159  to  43. 

Providence — 198  to  49. 

Columbus — 400  to  152. 

Seattle — 530  to  156. 

Portland,  Ore. — 288  to  110. 

Tacoma — 131  to  23. 

San  Francisco — 1292  to  379. 

Colorado  Springs — 125  to  16. 

The  vote  was  close  in  Balti¬ 
more  (486  to  378),  Washington, 


D.C.  (1646  to  1055)  and  Bakers¬ 
field,  Calif.,  (48  to  41).  The  only 
locals  in  the  early  returns  that 
ran  against  the  trend  were  In¬ 
dianapolis  (315  to  413)  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  (288  to  328). 

Marathon  sessions  of  publish¬ 
ers,  printers  and  mediators  con¬ 
tinued  this  week  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Mayor.  At  1  a.m. 
Thursday  the  time  for  the  next 
meeting  was  set  for  Friday 
afternoon. 

The  publishers  association 
said  a  report  of  new  offers  was 
incorrect.  The  publishers’  offer, 
the  association  said,  was  the 
$10  package  of  Jan.  12  and  the 
union  was  standing  on  demands 
that  would  cost  more  than  $30 
a  week. 

News  Pays  Bonus 

The  New  York  Newit  dis¬ 
tributed  a  1962  bonus  to  3800  em¬ 
ployes,  usually  given  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  The  amount  was  not 
disclosed,  but  the  News  said  a 
bonus  on  1963  operations  was 
“highly  doubtful.” 

Out  of  2900  who  responded  to 
a  News  questionnaire,  only  ten 
emi)loyees  said  they  did  not  plan 
to  return  to  the  newspaper  when 
the  strike  ends. 

Injunction  Denied 

Federal  Judge  Richard  H. 
Levet  denied  an  application  by 
the  Pressmen’s  Union  for  an  or¬ 
der  to  restrain  the  Post,  Herald 
Tribune,  Mirror,  Long  Island 
Press  and  Long  Island  Star 
Journal  from  abiding  by  an 
agreement  to  close  when  four 
other  newspapers  were  struck. 

John  Harold,  counsel  for  the 
pressmen,  had  argued  that  the 
conspiracy  to  withhold  news 
from  the  New  York  Market  con¬ 
stituted  a  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

Joseph  Schoemer,  attorney  for 
the  publishers,  cited  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  as  precedent  for 
a  shutdown  agreement  to  defend 
the  participants  against  whip¬ 
saw  tactics  by  unions. 

Judge  Levet  held  that  the 
court  lacked  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter  since  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  labor  dispute.  He  said 
the  loss  of  wages  was  not  an 
irreparable  loss  of  a  character 
to  warrant  injunctive  relief. 

Two  more  surveys  noted  the 
effect  of  the  long  strike  on  busi¬ 
ness.  The  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  reported  monthly  losses 
ranging  from  30  to  90  percent 
of  income  by  mercantile  con¬ 
cerns,  despite  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tute  media  for  advertising. 


The  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  quoted  re¬ 
ports  from  major  department 
stores  to  the  effect  that  mail 
and  telephone  business  was 
“practically  nil.”  General  sales 
losses  were  put  as  high  as  20 
percent  in  January. 

• 

Both  Sides  Rebuff 
Inquiry  into  Strike 

Washington 
Congressman  Roman  Pucinski 
(D-Ill.),  a  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
who  proposed  to  head  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  look  into  the  “constitu¬ 
tional  aspects”  of  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike,  has  received 
a  cold  shoulder  from  both  fac¬ 
tions. 


“Both  sides  felt  they  could 
resolve  their  problem  with  the 
least  amount  of  interference,” 
Mr.  Pucinski  said,  “so  we’ll  wait 
until  after  the  strike  is  settled 
and  then  look  into  this  matter.” 

The  Congressman,  a  former 
Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter,  is 
eighth  ranking  member  of  the 
Labor  Committee.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

• 

Addg  Sunday  Edition 

The  Brooklyn  Daily,  published 
five  days  a  week  since  1949, 
planned  its  first  Sunday  edition 
for  Feb.  10,  with  a  500,000  press 
run.  The  paper  has  been  issu¬ 
ing  380,000  copies  daily,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sidney  Klass,  publisher. 


Cleveland  Pressmen 
Ratify  $10  Raise 


Cleveland 

Members  of  the  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  here  voted 
unanimously  Feb.  6  to  accept  a 
contract  with  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  Press  which  contains  a  $10 
wage  increase  over  two  years. 

The  pressmen  were  not  on 
strike.  Contracts  of  11  other 
unions  have  expired  and  five 
unions  are  striking.  A  shutdown 
of  the  newspapers,  begun  when 
the  teamsters  wrent  out,  is  in  its 
10th  week. 

The  pressmen’s  contract  cov¬ 
ering  about  180  men  provides 
for  $5  raises,  retroactive  to  Dec. 
1,  and  $5  more  next  Dec.  1,  plus 
improved  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  The  vaca¬ 
tion  allowance  will  be  three 
weeks  with  pay  after  three 
years’  service,  instead  of  five 
years’  service. 

The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  also  reached  tentative 
agreement  with  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  on  all  but  money  items. 

Debate  Guild  D»>ue 

In  a  debate  carried  by  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations  Feb. 
6,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press,  declared  the  central  issue 
in  the  strike  hei’e  is  compulsory 
union  membership  for  reporters 
and  others  doing  “creative,  sen¬ 
sitive,  objective  work.” 

The  newspaper  Guild’s  effort 
to  unionize  the  employes  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the 
Press  is  merely  “slicing  a  slab 
of  bacon,”  the  Scripps-How’ard 
editor  charged.  “Is  there  any 
doubt,”  he  asked,  “that  the  next 
contract  negotiations  will  find 
demands  for  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  ?  ” 

Mr.  Seltzer  reiterated  that  he 
would  not  edit  a  newspaper 


where  the  editorial  workers 
must  belong  to  a  union.  He  de¬ 
clared:  “Bias  must  not  creep  in¬ 
to  the  reporting  and  editing  of 
news.” 

The  Guild’s  Side 

Arguing  the  Guild’s  case, 
Noel  Wical,  a  copy  reader  on  the 
Press,  said  the  commercial  em¬ 
ployes  do  not  gather  or  write 
the  news  and  “it  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense  to  suggest  that  a  free 
press  would  be  less  free  if  the 
future  non-Guild  commercial 
employes  pay  their  share  of  the 
Guild  cost.”  He  said  several 
major  newspapers  have  Guild 
.shops. 

Mr.  Wical  said  the  Press  unit 
is  agreeable  to  management’s 
offer  of  maintaining  present 
membership  in  both  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  commercial  offices, 
provided  that  nine  out  of  every 
10  new  employes  in  the  Press 
commercial  department  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  dues  or  the 
equivalent. 

Both  newspapers,  Mr.  Wical 
.said,  have  granted  compulsory 
membership  to  other  unions 
with  which  they  deal.  He  dis¬ 
puted  Mr.  Seltzer’s  assertion 
that  the  strike  vote  was  taken 
Nov.  30  with  “trickery,  f?lse- 
hood  and  unworthy  tactics.”  Mr. 
Seltzer  said  a  third  of  the  Pre.ss 
Guildsmen  were  absent  because 
they  hadn’t  been  notified  and 
the  vote  was  127  to  105  for 
striking. 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  vice- 
president  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
declined  an  invitation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  debate,  saying  he 
saw  no  useful  purpose  in  it.  The 
debate  took  place  at  the  City 
Club  before  an  audience  of  275. 
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Carmage  Walls  Buys 
Montgomery  Papers 


R.  F.  Hudson  Carmage  Walls 

ANPA  Names  White 
As  Its  Treasurer 


Montgomeky,  Ala. 

The  28-year  ownership  of  the 
Montf/omery  Advertiser  and 
Atabavia  Journal  by  the  Hudson 
family  is  coming  to  a  close  in  a 
purchase  agreement  signed  Jan. 
31. 

Within  30  to  45  days,  Car¬ 
mage  Walls  will  acquire  all  of 
the  stock  in  the  Advertiser  Com¬ 
pany  which  is  owned  either  by 
the  Hudson  family  or  company 
personnel.  All  have  agreed  to 
sell  their  shares  to  Mr.  Walls 
who  has  already  moved  here  to 
set  up  iiermanent  residence. 

Until  the  final  transaction  is 
made  —  the  purchase  agreement 
runs  for  90  days  —  R.  F.  Hud¬ 
son  continues  as  president  of 
the  company. 

‘Stoutly  Independent’ 

“The  conservative,  stoutly  in¬ 
dependent  policies  that  have 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  will  be  continued,” 
Mr.  Walls  said  in  the  story  an¬ 
nouncing  the  agreement  Sun¬ 
day,  Feb.  3.  The  story  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Walls,  who  has  interests 
in  several  newspapers  in  the 
Southeast  and  Southwest,  was 
brought  into  the  stock  negotia¬ 
tions  by  Allen  C.  Kander,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  broker. 

Like  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Walls 
is  a  native  of  Georgia.  He  was 
bom  at  Cordele  in  1908  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Orlando,  Fla.  He  is  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News  and  formerly 
directed  a  group  of  newspapers 
which  included  the  Gadsden 
Times. 

Mr.  Walls  is  married  to  the 
former  Martha  Ann  Williams, 
of  Gadsden,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  five  children. 

In  Macon  and  Gadsden 

Mr.  Walls  started  newspaper 
work  at  14  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Orlando  Serv- 
tinel.  He  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sentinel  and  Star 
in  1934,  remaining  so  until  1940. 

In  1940  he  became  publisher 
of  the  Macon  Telegraph-News, 
resigning  in  1947  to  move  to 
Gadsden  where  he  maintained 
offices  as  president  of  General 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

In  1951  Mr.  Walls  established 
Southern  Newspapers,  Inc. 

For  the  past  10  years  Mr. 
Walls  has  maintained  his  office 
and  residence  on  Guntersville 


Lake.  For  diversion,  he  grows 
orchids  and  keeps  Tennessee 
walking  horses. 

Looking  back  on  a  60-year 
association  with  the  Advertiser 
Co.,  Mr.  Hudson,  who  was  78 
in  October,  said: 

“Since  Dick  (his  son,  R.  F. 
Hudson  Jr.,  who  died  Sept.  27, 
1959)  died,  I  have  had  many 
offers  to  sell  the  Advertiser  and 
Journal,  though  I  did  not  offer 
them  for  sale.  I  have  accepted 
Mr.  Walls’  offer  because  he  is 
worthy  to  control  these  institu¬ 
tions." 

Close  to  100,000 

When  Mr.  Hudson  became 
owner  of  the  Advertiser  in  1935, 
the  circulation  was  28,269;  to¬ 
day,  67,296.  When  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  Co.  bought  the  Alabama 
Journal  in  1941,  its  circulation 
was  14,535.  Today  that  figure 
is  29,846. 

The  combined  Sunday  paper 
has  a  circulation  over  87,000. 

A  native  of  Louisville,  Ga., 
Hudson  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  age  of  17  as  a 
supervisor  for  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  while  carrying  his  own  pa¬ 
per  route  for  the  morning  Con¬ 
stitution.  He  moved  to  Birming¬ 
ham  as  the  Atlanta  Journal’s 
circulation  representative  there. 
In  1903  he  came  to  Montgomery 
as  the  Advertiser  circulation 
manager. 

• 

Named  for  India 

Chicago 

Paul  Hurmuses  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
service  from  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  He  has  worked 
overseas  for  the  Associated 
Press,  Time  magazine  and 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  He  will  cover  India  and 
Pakistan  for  the  Daily  News. 


Robert  M.  White  II,  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
last  week. 

Mr.  White,  a  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  fill  out  the 
term  of  the  late  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  which  expires  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  ANPA  in 
April. 

Taylor  Is  Director 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
was  elected  to  fill  Mr.  Stein- 
man’s  term  on  the  board  until 
April. 

The  final  decision  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  ordering  increases  in  the 
private  line  teleprinter  rates  by 
AT&T  and  Western  Union  is 
being  studied  and  the  ANPA 
may  ask  for  reconsideration  in 
the  part  relating  to  press  rates. 


The  ANPA,  through  its  Press 
Communications  Committee,  has 
participated  in  this  FCC  pro¬ 
ceeding  since  1958.  It  is  analyz¬ 
ing  the  FCC  proposals  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  the  wire  services 
to  determine  what  further  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  taken  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Among  other  things,  the  FCC 
order  provides  that  teletype¬ 
writer  services  may  not  be 
leased  for  less  than  24  hours 
daily,  seven  days  a  week.  This 
means  that  news  agencies  and 
newspapers  which  need  a  cer¬ 
tain  service  for  only  a  few  hours 
must  pay  the  full  24-hour  price. 

The  order  also  authorized 
AT&T  to  raise  leased  telephoto 
rates  to  a  point  $381,000  higher 
than  the  1957  level  when  the 
UP  and  AP  made  up  for  half  of 
this  business. 

Ccller  Hearing 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D.- 
N.  Y.),  chairman  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  begin 
hearings  on  ownership  and  com¬ 
petition  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  other  media  of  com¬ 
munications  March  13.  The  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  hearings  has 
been  reserved  for  ANPA  pre¬ 
sentation  on  the  legal  position 
of  the  press  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  and  the  economics 
of  newspaper  publishing.  ANPA 
General  Manager  Stanford 
Smith  will  testify. 

Directors  of  the  ANPA  de¬ 
cided  that  the  organization  will 
file  a  “friend  of  the  court”  brief 
in  a  case  involving  protection 
of  news  sources  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Judge  Joseph  Gold,  who  is 
presiding  over  the  grand  jury, 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


AT  THE  DORADO  BEACH  MOTEL— LeB  to  right.  M.  J.  Frey,  publisher 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal;  J.  Howard  Wood, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Dr.  Rafael  Pico,  president  of  the 
Government  Development  Bank  of  Puerto  Rico;  and  Cranston  Williams, 
consultant  to  the  ANPA.  (Additional  picture  on  page  38). 
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De  Luce  Heads  List 
Of  AP  Promotions 


Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  this  week  announced  sev¬ 
eral  Associated  Press  adminis¬ 
trative  assignment  changes  and 
promotions. 

Daniel  De  Luce,  former  war 
correspondent,  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher  to  work  in  the  field  of 
news  production  and  planning. 
Since  1956  Mr.  De  Luce  has 
been  an  executive  in  the  traffic 
department  under  Harry  T. 
Montgomery,  deputy  general 
manager. 


Daniel  De  Luce 


Robert  Eunson,  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  in  San  Francisco,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  executive  and 
named  director  of  Asia  Services 
with  headquarters  in  Tokyo. 

John  Randolph  has  resigned 
as  chief  of  Northeast  Asia  Serv¬ 
ices  at  Tokyo  to  take  another 
position.  Mr.  Eunson’s  new  posi¬ 
tion  brings  together  AP  opera¬ 
tions  in  Asia  from  Tokyo  to 
Singapore  and  Bangkok. 

The  change  in  Tokyo  created 
a  series  of  linking  promotions 
which  sends  William  J.  Waugh 
from  Atlanta  to  San  Francisco, 
Ronald  Autry  from  New  Haven 
to  Atlanta,  and  Dorman  Cordell 
from  Atlantic  City  to  New 
Haven. 

At  New  York,  Nathan  Polo- 
wetzky,  business  editor,  was 
raised  to  the  position  of  assist¬ 
ant  gfeneral  news  editor  under 
Sam  Blackman. 

James  Tomlinson,  Newark  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  and  Irwin  Frank  of 
St.  Louis  was  appointed  chief 
in  Newark.  Thomas  Pendergast, 
membership  executive  in  New 
Orleans,  was  named  correspond¬ 
ent  at  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  De  Luce,  51,  is  a  native 


of  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  was 
graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  After  working  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  he  joined 
the  AP  in  1935.  In  1939  he  began 
covering  the  Poland  invasion. 
He  literally  followed  the  fight¬ 
ing  around  the  globe  including 
service  in  the  Middle  East, 
North  Africa,  ETurope  and 
.Southeast  Asia.  His  hazardous 
journey  in  Yugoslavia  in  1943 
and  his  reporting  of  the  parti- 
.sans  fighting  there  won  him  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

Mr.  Eunson,  50,  vras  assigned 
to  General  Douglas  MacArthur’s 
staff  in  1943.  He  later  served  in 
the  European  Theater  until 
1950  when  he  returned  to  Tokyo. 
He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
San  Francisco  bureau  since 
1956. 

Mr.  Waugh,  49,  attended  Mo¬ 
desto  Junior  College  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  gained  news  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Visalia  Times-Delta 
and  the  Fresno  Bee  before  join¬ 
ing  the  AP  in  March  1942. 

Mr.  Autry,  41,  is  a  native  of 
Hickory  Flat,  Miss,  and  at¬ 
tended  State  Teachers  College 
in  Memphis.  He  has  been  with 
AP  since  November  1940. 

Mr.  Polowetzky,  41,  was  born 
in  Harrison,  N.  J.,  graduated 
from  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Journalism  and  worked  on 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger  before 
joining  AP  in  1944.  He  has 
worked  in  London,  Prague, 
Cairo,  Tehran  and  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Pendergast,  who  was  bom 
in  Newburg,  W.  Va.,  is  31.  Prior 
to  joining  AP  in  1955,  he  worked 
for  the  Hinton  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News  and  was  a  U.  S.  Navy 
Journalist. 

Mr.  Cordell,  31,  a  Kentuckian, 
worked  on  the  Lexington  Herald 
and  joined  AP  in  1958. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  37,  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  with  high¬ 
est  distinction.  He  joined  the 
AP  staff  in  Helena,  Mont,  in 
1951. 

Mr.  Frank,  35,  joined  AP  in 
1956  at  Dallas.  He  is  a  native 
New  Yorker,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  taught  journalism  at 
Oklahoma  A&M  College. 

• 

Brazilian  in  Chicago 

Chicago 

Alexandre  Gambirasio,  26,  an 
editor  of  Visao,  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  in  Brazil  and  a  staffer  on 
O  Estado  De  Sao  Paulo,  is  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
as  an  exchange  journalist. 


PICTURE  THAT!  —  Sir  Patrick 
Dean,  British  Ambassador  at  the 
UN,  watches  with  Harry  Mont¬ 
gomery,  at  right,  deputy  general 
manager  ot  AP,  as  first  picture 
moves  on  leased  transatlantic 
photo  cable  between  New  York 
and  London. 

Photo  Cable 
Opened  with 
Spring  Scene 

Tlie  first  transatlantic  photo 
cable  circuit  leased  by  a  news 
ser\’ice  on  a  24-hour  basis  was 
activated  at  Associated  Press 
headquarters  in  New  York  Feb. 
6  by  Sir  Patrick  Dean,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Opening  of  the  circuit  linked 
the  North  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Wirephoto  networks.  When 
Sir  Patrick  flicked  a  switch,  a 
photo  of  Lester  Pearson,  Cana¬ 
dian  Liberal  Party  leader, 
moved  into  the  AP  bureau  in 
London  and  then  on  to  other 
European  )K>ints. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Charge  D’Affaires,  Lewis 
Jones,  performed  a  similar  func¬ 
tion  in  the  London  Bureau, 
starting  a  picture  of  an  English 
girl  mc^eling  a  spring  hat  at  a 
fashion  preview. 

This  simultaneous  two-way 
picture  transmission  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  what  can  be  done  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  through 
the  circuit. 

At  the  opening  ceremonies. 
Sir  Patrick  said:  “I  hope  very 
much  that  it  will  give  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  clearer  pictures 
to  look  at,  a  clearer  picture  of 
our  two  countries.” 

AP  Deputy  General  Manager 
Harry  T.  Montgomery  said: 

“Europe  and  America  are  al¬ 
ready  linked  by  a  leased  AP 
cable  teletyi)ewriter  circuit 
carrying  the  latest  reports.  It  is 
fitting  that  AP  pictures  —  many 
of  them  illustrating  these  news 
reports  —  will  now  move  with 
the  same  flexibility  that  goes 
with  operation  of  a  leased  news 
wire.” 

Photos  sent  by  cable  are  usu¬ 
ally  superior  in  quality  to  those 
sent  by  radio,  Mr.  Montgomery 
said. 


Elston  Becomes 
Associate  Editor 
Of  Detroit  News 

Dktroit 

Wilbur  E.  Elston,  editor  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  has 
tieen  named  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News. 

The  announcement  by  Martin 
S.  Hayden,  editor  of  the  News, 
said  Mr.  Elston  will  join  the 
News  staff  Feb.  18. 

Mr.  Elston,  who  is  49,  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1934  and  worked 
for  a  year  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star.  He  left  to  edit 
the  St.  Peter  Herald  and  the 
Worthington  Globe  and  returned 
to  the  Minneapolis  newspapers 
in  1943. 

From  1950-54,  he  was  a  Wash¬ 
ington  corespondent  and  then 
for  two  years  was  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune,  said  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  will  be  directed 
temporarily  by  the  associate  edi¬ 
tors. 

In  an  announcement  to  the 
newspapers’  staffs,  Mr.  Cowles 
said,  “This  decision  has  resulted 
not  from  differences  over  issues 
but  from  our  joint  inability  to 
achieve,  during  the  past  several 
years,  the  kind  of  close  working 
rapport  necessary  between  the 
two  men  in  our  respective  posi¬ 
tions.” 

• 

Houston  Chronicle 
Employs  Jack  Moliler 

Houston 

Jack  Mohler  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
as  assistant  city  editor.  The  42- 
year-old  newsman’s  appointment 
was  announced  by  William  P. 
Steven,  editor.  Mr.  Mohler’s 
wife,  Ann,  is  fashion  editor  of 
the  Chronicle.  Mr.  Mohler  comes 
from  the  Houston  Press  where 
he  was  city  editor  the  past  two 
years.  Previously  he  had  worked 
on  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver. 

• 

Foreman  Dies 

,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Walter  A.  Metz,  62,  photo  en¬ 
graving  foreman  for  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Patriot-News  Newspa¬ 
pers,  died  recently.  He  had  been 
hospitalized  since  an  auto  ac¬ 
cident  in  which  he  was  injured 
Jan.  21.  He  had  been  with  the 
Harrisburg  newspapers  since 
May,  1937. 
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JFK  Likes 
Chats  with 
Piil)lishers 


Washington 

President  Kennedy’s  series  of 
luncheons  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  began  its  third  year 
Friday,  Feb.  1,  with  19  editors 
and  publishers  of  Wyoming 
newspapers  present. 

The  luncheons,  held  with  one 
exception  on  a  state  basis,  began 
with  a  group  of  Florida  pub¬ 
lishers  in  May,  1961. 

Invitations  are  issued  through 
Pierre  Salinger’s  office  and  go  to 
publishers  of  dailies  with  the 
top  circulation  in  the  state.  The 
guest  list  is  limited  to  20  or  25 
persons.  In  addition  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  dailies,  the  Press 
Association  of  the  State  is 
usually  represented  by  an  officer. 

Political  affiliations  of  the 
papers  are  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  White  House 
has  come  in  for  some  criticism 
when  a  loyal  Kennedy  supporter 
has  been  left  out  and  a  known 
opponent  has  been  among  the 
invited. 

One  or  two  Republican  pub¬ 
lishers  have  left  the  luncheons 
vowing  to  vote  for  Kennedy  next 
time.  For  the  most  part,  how¬ 
ever,  they  go  away  still  a  bit 
awed  at  having  been  to  the 
White  House  and  impressed  with 
the  President  as  a  man,  but 
hardly  endorsing  his  policies. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Salinger,  no  other  members  of 
the  Administration  are  present 
at  the  luncheons.  They  begin  by 
the  Press  Secretary  introducing 
each  of  the  guests  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  usually  has  a  few 
words  of  personal  greetings  for 
each  one  and,  as  one  publisher 
said  later,  the  President’s  per¬ 
sonal  greeting  made  him  feel 
“ten  feet  tall.”  The  lunch  is 
followed  by  a  question  and 
answer  period,  along  with  coffee 
and  cigars.  The  meetings  usually 
last  2  and  21^  hours. 

When  the  luncheons  were 
initiated  it  was  explained  that 
they  would  be,  or  attempt  to  be, 
an  informal  exchange  of  views 
on  local  as  well  as  national  and 
international  problems,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  discussions 
would  be  mutually  beneficial. 

Since  after  two  years  the 
President  plans  to  carry  on  with 
the  luncheons  until  all  50  states 
have  been  covered,  plus  a  return 
to  a  few  of  the  larger  states  to 
take  in  more  papers,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

Guests  invited  for  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  luncheon  were: 


PIERRE  AND  THE  MISSUS — Mrs.  Pierre  Salinger,  wife  of  the  President's 
Press  Secretary  (he's  at  the  right),  doesn't  often  crash  the  publicity 
limelight.  She's  the  center  of  interest  here  at  a  reception  to  Bryson 
Rash,  at  left,  new  president  of  the  National  Press  Club.  Mr.  Rash  of 
NBC  is  a  radio-tv  newsman  from  'way  back  for  25  years  in  Washington. 


Roger  Budrow,  West  State 
Journal,  Lander. 

Lee  R.  Call,  Star  Valley  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Afton. 

Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Davis,  Wheat- 
land  Record-Times. 

Hugh  Ellis,  Kemmerer  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Frank  Hicks,  Buffalo  Bulletin. 

Bernard  Horton,  W  yoming 
State  Tribune,  Cheyenne. 

Burt  Huntington,  Lovell 
Chronicle. 

Hugh  Knoefel,  Northern  Wyo¬ 
ming  Daily  News,  Worland. 

Ed  Lebsock,  Lingle  Guide 
Review. 

Robert  S.  McCraken,  Wyo¬ 
ming  Eagle  and  State  Tribune, 
Cheyenne. 

William  J.  Missett,  Camper 
Tribune  and  Morning  Star. 

Ted  O’Melia,  Rawlins  Daily 
Times. 

Roy  Peck,  Riverton  Daily 
Range. 

Robert  Peck,  Riverton  Daily 
Range. 

Adrian  W.  Reynolds,  Green 
River  Star. 

David  G.  Richardson,  Rocket 
and  Sunday  Miner,  Rock 
Springs. 

Loraine  Rollins,  Uinta  County 
Herald,  Evanston. 

Carl  A.  Rott,  Powell  Tribune. 

A  group  from  Georgia  was  at 
the  White  House  this  week. 


Cameras  Halt  Hearing;  . 

Los  Angeles 
When  television  cameramen 
refused  to  stop  taking  film  while 
testimony  was  underway,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  hearing  on  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  rates  was  postponed 
for  two  weeks.  Commissioner 
Frederick  Holoboff  said  the  com¬ 
mission  would  review  its  policy 
on  press  freedom. 


ANPA  Treasurer 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

granted  permission  for  the  fil¬ 
ing  of  the  brief  and  set  Feb.  20 
as  a  hearing  date.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  Penn.sylvania 
Association  of  Broadcasters  also 
have  been  granted  permission  to 
file  briefs. 

Bulletin  officials  who  are 
faced  with  18  citations  for  con¬ 
tempt  petitioned  Judge  Gold  to 
disqualify  himself  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  interests  of  fair¬ 
ness. 

Gannett  Moves  Dolan 
To  Newbiirfth  Paper 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Retirement  of  Frank  T.  Mc- 
Cue  as  general  manager  of  the 
Evening  News  at  Newburgh  and 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  P. 
Dolan  as  his  successor  were  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  4  by  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  Gannett  Co. 

Mr.  Dolan,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
McCue  as  general  manager  of 
the  Saratogian  at  Saratoga 
Springs  in  1957,  became  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker  News  in 
1960  and  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Utica 
Daily  Press  in  1961. 

Mr.  McCue,  who  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  responsibilities, 
is  retiring  under  the  Gannett 
Pension  Program.  He  had  served 
as  general  manager  of  the  Sara¬ 
togian  from  1953  to  1957  and  as 
general  manager  at  Newburgh 
from  1957  to  1963.  Earlier,  he 
had  worked  on  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments. 
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Washington 
Gives  Press 
March  Dates 

Washington 

March  is  shaping  up  on  the 
Washington  calendar  as  Press 
Month. 

First  event  is  likely  to  be  a 
long  talked-about  gathering  of 
media  representatives  at  the 
White  House  to  go  over  the 
problems  of  “managed  news” 
and  the  Administration’s  ideas 
on  a  free  flow  of  information. 

Pierre  Salinger,  White  House 
press  secretary,  has  indicated 
such  a  conference  is  in  the  off¬ 
ing,  with  invitations  going  to 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  or¬ 
ganizations  and  some  other  in¬ 
terested  groups. 

Hearings  Begin  March  13 

The  date  has  been  set  — 
March  13  —  for  the  beginning 
of  the  long-heralded  hearings  by 
the  Celler  Committee  into  the 
economics  of  the  newspaper 
business.  The  committee  staff 
has  been  busy  gathering  data 
since  early  last  year. 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler, 
New  York  Democrat,  said  the 
first  witness  would  be  Newton 
Minow,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
who  will  be  asked  about  com¬ 
petition  in  the  news  business 
and  how  it’s  affected  by  overlap¬ 
ping  ownership  of  newspapers 
and  stations. 

The  second  day’s  hearing  has 
been  reserved  for  spokesmen 
from  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  hearings 
would  run  as  long  as  two  weeks, 
but  no  subpoenas  will  be  issued. 

Congressman  Celler  also 
pledged  that  the  inquiry  will 
avoid  going  into  editorial  con¬ 
tent  or  policy  of  newspapers. 

In  April  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  will  come 
to  town  for  its  annual  meetings. 
Several  top-level  government 
officials  are  scheduled  to  speak. 
The  scene  then  shifts  to  New 
York  for  the  publishers’  con¬ 
vention. 

• 

Paul  Treviranus 

Milwaukee 

Paul  C.  Treviranus,  76,  who 
was  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  when  he  was  32,  died 
Feb.  4  after  a  long  illness.  He 
started  with  the  Journal  as  a 
carrier  boy  and  retired  in  1958 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  E.  F.  Schmidt  printing 
firm,  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  since  1929. 
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Papers  Fight  to  Keep 
County  Publication 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Arkansas  newspapers  are  bat¬ 
tling  from  their  editorial  pages 
to  stop  a  move  to  almlish  a  49- 
year-old  publications  law  that 
only  a  few  counties  have  ever 
bothered  to  obey. 

The  papers  aren’t  worried 
about  any  loss  of  revenue  — 
they’ve  never  had  any  from 
this  source  —  but  they  feel  that 
county  business  is  the  public’s 
business. 

At  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Arkansas  Pre.ss  Association,  the 
members  voted  unanimously  to 
oppose  any  action  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  abolish  the  law  — 
Initiated  Act  2  of  1914  —  which 
requires  that  county  warrants 
be  published. 

It’s  an  outmoded  law  and  an 
unw'arranted  expense  to  the  tax¬ 
payers,  the  county  clerks  say, 
because  county  funds  have  been 
audited  since  1929  by  the  state 
comptroller’s  office. 

It  might  have  been  a  good  law 
in  1914  because  then  Arkansas 
had  few  roads  and  no  good  roads 
and  it  was  something  of  an  or¬ 
deal  for  a  voter  to  get  to  the 
courthouse  to  take  a  look  at  his 
county’s  records. 

But  now,  the  clerks  say,  if 
someone  is  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
penditures,  he  can  go  to  the 
courthouse  in  a  few  minutes  and 
see  them  in  the  record  book. 

Who  would  go  to  that  much 
trouble,  the  state’s  newspapers 
have  asked.  Certainly  not  the 
general  public. 

“The  publication  of  these 
‘county  warrants’  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards 
the  public  has  to  be  sure  that 
tax  money  is  spent  wisely  and 
legally,’’  the  El  Dorado  Daily 
News  said  in  an  editorial.  El 
Dorado  is  the  county  seat  for 
Union  County,  one  of  the  few 
counties  that  publish  the  war¬ 
rants. 

The  Crossett  News  Observer, 
a  South  Arkansas  newspaper 
which  is  a  non-county  seat  pub¬ 
lication  and  thus  is  denied  the 
printing  of  such  legal  notices 
anjrway,  said  of  the  matter, 
“*  *  *  this  law  is  necessary  and 
will  in  all  probability  end  up 
saving  the  taxpayers  money  if 
it  is  enforced  and  followed.  We 
say  this  because,  first  of  all  we 
believe  that  no  people  can  re¬ 
main  free  if  they  are  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  that  is  just  what 
this  law  seeks  to  prevent.  Its 
aim  is  to  shed  light  on  who  is 
getting  the  county’s  money,  why 
they  are  getting  it  and  what 
goods  or  services  the  county  is 


receiving  in  return.  If  such  in¬ 
formation  is  denied  the  public, 
it  is  an  open  invitation  for  the 
graft  and  corruption  that  has 
come  to  so  often  characterize 
our  county  governments.*  *  *’’ 

In  the  Ozark  Mountain  region, 
John  R.  Newman,  the  caustic 
publisher  of  the  Harrison  Daily 
Times,  scored  the  state’s  editors 
for  not  speaking  out  sooner  on 
the  gross  snub  the  county  ad¬ 
ministrations  have  given  the 
law  in  the  years  past. 

Cone  Magie,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cabot  Star-Herald 
and  the  Lonoke  Democrat,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  warrant  list  be 
published  quarterly,  alternating 
among  newspapers  in  the  county. 
He  offered  to  start  off  without 
charge  to  the  county  court  but 
the  Lonoke  court  rejected  the 
offer. 

Of  the  state’s  75  counties, 
maybe  10  have  complied  with 
Act  2  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  cost  of  publishing  county 
warrants  is  nominal,  one-half 
the  regular  legal  rate.  The  cost 
of  publishing  w'arrants  in  an 
average  sized  Arkansas  county 
is  less  than  $400. 

«  «  * 

Urge  Financial  Report 

Augusta,  Me. 

The  Maine  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  the 
Maine  Press  Association  have 
opened  a  fight  against  a  bill  in 
the  Legislature  wrhich  would 
eliminate  publication  of  the 
state  controller’s  annual  con¬ 
densed  summary  of  financial 
statements  as  paid  advertising. 

Rep.  Bradford  S.  Wellman 
of  Bangor,  sponsor  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  said  publication  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  meaningless  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  that  dropping  it  as  paid 
advertising  w'ould  save  the  state 
$10,000  per  biennium. 

Opposing  the  proposal  at  a 
hearing,  Richard  Sanborn,  coun¬ 
sel  for  both  press  associations, 
declared  the  report  should  be 
given  to  the  public  in  some  form, 
although  not  necessarily  as  ad¬ 
vertising. 

He  pointed  out  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  tightly  condensed 
series  of  tables,  occupying  about 
one-third  of  a  newspaper  page, 
was  started  25  years  ago  as  the 
result  of  a  financial  scandal. 

Another  opponent  of  the  bill, 
Paul  Casavant,  publisher  of  the 
Biddeford-Saco  Journal,  con¬ 
tended  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  state 
government  with  regard  to  in¬ 
come  and  expenses. 


Albert  Rowbotham,  publisher 
of  the  Rumford  Falls  Times, 
testified  that  passage  of  the  bill 
would  be  “an  invitation  to  a 
period  of  darkness  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Maine.” 

*  *  * 

Highway  Land  Liftls 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Legislation  to  force  the  state 
to  pay  for  a  service  which  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and 
American  have  been  providing 
free  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  at  Hartford. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Kerrigan 
Jr.,  filed  the  bill  which  would 
require  the  State  Highway  De¬ 
partment  to  publish  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  largest  circulation  in 
the  community  a  report  on  all 
properties  acquired  for  highway 
use.  The  listing  would  have  to 
include  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  owmer,  the  final  assess¬ 
ment  or  reassessment  of  dam¬ 
ages  and  a  description  of  all 
land  taken. 

Even  more  information  than 
that  has  been  provided  by  the 
newspapers  on  all  purchases  by 
the  State  Highway  Department 
in  the  city  for  about  18  months. 
The  listings  have  covered  more 
than  $12  million  worth  of  pur¬ 
chases. 

«  *  * 

(Jiariers  Continue 

The  Mississippi  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  succeeded  in  winning 
passage  of  amendments  to  the 
Corporation  Act  of  1962, 
restoring  the  requirement  that 
charters  of  incorporation  of  new 
business  concerns  be  published 
in  newspapers. 

*  *  « 

Would  Cut  Ordinances 

Albuquerqite,  N.  M. 

Legislation  eliminating  the 
verbatim  publishing  of  city  and 
county  ordinances  is  being  pro¬ 
posed  by  Albuquerque  and  Ber¬ 
nalillo  County.  Instead,  a  short 
notice  would  appear  saying  the 
proposed  ordinances  could  be 
seen  at  the  clerk’s  office. 

A  similar  move  was  made  in 
the  City  Council  of  Boulder, 
Colo.  The  plan  would  be  to  pub¬ 
lish  only  the  titles  of  ordinances. 
A  city  official  said  he  thought 
this  would  save  the  city  $3,700 
—  “enough  to  fix  up  an  ice 
rink.” 


Brisbane  Collection 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  personal  papers  of  the 
late  Arthur  Bristene,  noted 
Hearst  editor  who  died  in  1936, 
have  been  acquired  by  Syracuse 
University.  The  collection 
includes  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Hearst,  80  scrapbooks  of 
editorials  and  articles,  and 
numerous  examples  of  the  Bris¬ 
bane  “Today”  column. 


Catledge  Says 
Reston  Column 
Was  ‘Untimely’ 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
denied  a  charge  published  in 
Time  magazine  that  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  killed 
a  column  by  James  Reston, 
Washington  correspondent,  for 
fear  it  would  upset  negotiations 
in  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike. 

“Time’s  story  was  rather 
fanciful,”  said  Mr.  Catledge.  “I 
killed  the  column  and  sent  a 
message  on  the  wire  that  we 
considered  it  untimely.” 

He  explained  that  conditions 
had  changed  between  the  time 
the  column  had  been  written  and 
the  time  of  its  release  date,  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan.  20.  He  said  the  column 
was  written  on  the  premise  that 
no  negotiations  were  going  on. 
Negotiations  had  been  resumed 
before  it  vras  scheduled  to 
appear. 

A  number  of  papers  had  al¬ 
ready  gone  to  press  with  the 
column  and  published  it.  Mr. 
Reston  wrote,  in  part: 

“One  day  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  will  publish  again,  but 
they  dare  not  go  back  to  the 
same  chaotic  pattern  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  that  produced 
the  present  shutdown. 

‘The  present  system  is  in¬ 
tolerable  for  the  public,  the 
unions,  and  the  publishers  alike. 

“If,  however,  peace  cannot  be 
achieved  and  maintained  by 
these  and  other  proven  tech¬ 
niques,  then  there  will  have  to 
be  war.  'The  papers  will  have  to 
be  published,  in  New  York  if 
possible,  elsewhere  if  not;  in 
union  shops  if  possible,  in  non¬ 
union  shops  if  not.  And  they 
will  have  to  be  distributed, 
through  the  mails  if  necessary. 


Julius  Gantter  Dies 

Chicago 

Julius  T.  Gantter,  53,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  photographer  for 
30  years,  died  Jan.  29.  In  a 
career  spanning  40  years,  he  had 
worked  as  a  copy  boy  for  the 
old  Chicago  Journal  and  a 
delivery  boy  for  Underwood  and 
Underwood,  a  photo  service 
agency. 


Brisbane,  noted  Toby  Wiaut 
•  who  died  in  1936,  Detroit 

quired  by  Syracuse  Thobum  H.  (Toby)  Wiant, 

,  The  collection  51,  a  vicepresident  of  Young  & 
•espondence  with  Rubicam  Advertising  Agency 
80  scrapbooks  of  here,  died  Feb.  6.  He  was  a 
id  articles,  and  former  AP  newsman  and  at  one 
imples  of  the  Bris-  time  vras  assistant  to  Kent 
”  column.  Cooper,  general  manager. 
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Parade  Will  Offer 
Target’  Networks 


$2,000,000  National  Observer  plant  at  White  Oak,  Maryland. 

KILGORE  SAYS: 


‘No,  National  Observer 
Won’t  Stand  on  Head’ 


Parade,  70-newspaper  Sunday 
supplement,  has  mounted  a  “tar¬ 
get  marketing”  attack  on  tele¬ 
vision  spots  and  magazine  zone 
advertising. 

In  the  form  of  a  “Three-in- 
One”  network,  with  groups 
based  on  Nielsen  market  areas, 
it  becomes  effective  with  the 
April  7  issue. 

Warren  Reynolds,  assistant 
publisher  of  Parade,  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan,  noted  that  it 
recognizes  the  need  to  get  in 
tune  with  today’s  “computer 
buying,”  but  that  it  differed 
from  regional  or  local  editions 
of  magazines. 

“Parade,”  he  said,  “has 
refused  to  join  general  maga¬ 
zines  as  competitors  for  the 
advertising  of  local  and  regional 
brewers,  bakers  or  food  chains, 
when  we  know  these  advertisers 
can  Ihj  better  served  by  local 
newspapers.” 

Three  Combinations 

Here  are  the  three  Parade 
networks  offered  advertisers: 

1.  Jumbo:  70  newspapers, 
10,921,660  circulation;  one  page 
four-color,  $42,654. 

2.  Big  Top:  18  newspapers, 
5,850,216  circulation;  one  page 
four-color,  $23,985.  It  represents 
54%  of  Parade’s  circulation, 
concentrating  81%  of  it  in 
Nielsen  “A”  areas  (37%  of  total 
population). 

3.  Bandwagon:  52  newspapers 
in  Nielsen  “B”  areas  (counties 
over  120,000  population  not  in 
Class  A,  plus  counties  that  are 
part  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  cities  in  such  “B”  counties). 
25.8%  total  population;  5,071,- 
442  circulation.  One  page  four- 
color,  $20,795. 

“Jumbo”  advertisers  who  wish 
to  add  extra  strength  either  to 
“Big-Top”  or  “Bandwagon” 
areas  may  do  so  in  the  same 
issue  or  other  issues.  Space  dis¬ 
counts  will  be  allowed  for  any 
of  the  three  networks. 

Ed  Kimball,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  reported  that  one 
agency  executive  had  remarked 
that  the  “infinite  variety  of  new 
combinations  justifies  giving 
this  newspaper  medium  immedi¬ 
ate  re-study.” 

The  Parade  sales  force  will 
sell  in  combination  with  Family 
Weekly  and  This  Week  as  well 
as  in  competition  with  these 
other  supplements. 

Parade  has  established  a  sales 
marketing  division  to  help 
develop  presentations.  Produc¬ 
tion  and  accounting  problems 
have  been  worked  out  by  Ted 


Stulz,  vicepresident  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  Carl  Met  ash, 
production  director,  and  Bob 
Suelflow,  controller. 

‘Selectivity’ 

Summarizing  the  plan.  Parade 
president  and  publisher,  Arthur 
H.  (Red)  Motley,  said,  “Modern 
marketing  lays  more  and  more 
stress  on  the  ‘strategy  of  selec¬ 
tivity.’  Ideally  this  calls  for 
placing  sales  and  advertising 
pressure  in  widely  varying 
degrees  where  and  when  it  is 
wanted. 

“National  magazines  have 
tried  to  meet  the  need  through 
regional  or  local  editions  which 
fragmentize  their  strengths  and 
point  up  their  weaknesses.  Ten 
percent  coverage  of  a  given 
inarket  is  not  improved  merely 
by  isolating  it  from  the  national 
‘parent.’ 

“Parade’s  new  split-run  con¬ 
cept  of  ‘target  marketing’ 
through  a  system  of  networks 
preserves  the  best  values  of  Sun¬ 
day  magazines — high  reader- 
ship,  heavy  coverage  and  low 
cost-per-thousand.  But  it  delivers 
these  values  with  major  con¬ 
centration  of  circulation  in 
selected  marketing  areas  which 
are  well  defined  and  widely 
used  in  American  business.” 

• 

Naka  to  Receive 
UPI’s  Vaughn  Prize 

Akira  Naka,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  Kyodo 
News  Service,  has  been  selected 
to  receive  the  Vaughn  Prize  for 
1962. 

The  award  will  be  presented 
at  a  ceremony  at  the  Foreign 
Correspondents  Club  of  Japan 
on  Feb.  11  by  Mims  Thomason, 
president  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

The  Vaughn  Prize  is  given  in 
recognition  of  news  dispatches 
and  interpretative  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Japanese  newsman  in 
the  field  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  which  help  to  further  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  Ja¬ 
pan  and  the  United  States. 

The  award,  consisting  of  a 
plaque  and  100,000  yen  in  cash, 
is  in  memory  of  Miles  “Pteg” 
Vaughn,  a  United  Press  execu¬ 
tive  who  died  in  1949. 

Mr.  Naka,  36,  now  based  in 
Tokyo,  served  in  Kyodo’s  Wash- 
ingrton  bureau  for  four  years 
until  last  summer.  The  Vaughn 
Prize  committee  said  the  award 
was  based  on  his  general  cov¬ 
erage  of  news  from  Washing- 


The  National  Observer  is  en¬ 
tering  its  second  year  “declin¬ 
ing  resolutely  to  stand  on  its 
head,”  according  to  Bernard  E. 
Kilgore,  president  of  Dow  Jones 
&  Co. 

Started  Feb.  4,  1962,  the 
weekly  national  newspaper’s 
growth  will  be,  by  plan,  “evolu¬ 
tionary  rather  than  revolution¬ 
ary,”  Mr.  Kilgore  said  this 
week.  No  stunts,  use  of  color, 
or  ansrthing  unusual  will  be 
done  to  speed  its  growth. 

“This  is  a  carefully  planned 
product,”  he  explained.  “In  our 
opinion,  you  don’t  build  a  really 
successful  newspaper  except  by 
making  friends  slowly.  You 
make  friends  by  being  consist¬ 
ent.  That’s  what  we  did  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  that’s 
what  we  are  doing  now  with  the 
National  Observer.” 

In  20  years,  the  WSJ  ad¬ 
vanced  from  30,000  to  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  800,000. 

“We  think  we  can  do  quite 
a  bit  with  the  National  Ob¬ 
server  in  10  years,”  Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore  remarked. 

In  his  estimation,  the  new 
newspaper  has  met  three  areas 
of  expectation  during  its  first 
year: 

“1.  It’s  the  kind  of  paper  we 
want.  Our  editors  are  getting 
out  the  sort  of  newspaper  we 
set  out  to  publish  —  a  paper 
for  the  family. 

“2.  Circulation  is  ahead  of 
where  we  thought  it  would  be. 
We  finished  up  the  year  with 
about  220,000  average.  We 
thought  it  might  be  50%  news¬ 
stand,  50%  mail.  It  is  turning 
out  roughly  75%  mail,  25% 
newsstands.  You  don’t  get  mass 
circulation  at  25c  a  copy,  $10  a 
year. 

“3.  In  advertising,  we  have 


.sold  as  much  as  we  thought  we 
would  the  first  year.  We  can¬ 
not  print  more  than  32  pages, 
and  won’t.  We  have  been  run¬ 
ning  from  20  to  24  pages.” 

Mr.  Kilgore  would  not  dis¬ 
close  how  the  National  (Ob¬ 
server  has  fared  financially. 

The  annual  report  of  Dow 
Jones  will  show  a  good  year,  he 
said,  but  it  will  show  quite 
clearly  that  the  National  Ob¬ 
server  did  not  make  money.  “We 
will  break  even  when  we  decide 
to  level  off  our  promotion,”  Mr. 
Kilgore  said. 

The  editorial  and  production 
headquarters  are  being  moved 
from  Washington  in  April  into 
a  new  building  in  White  Oak, 
Md.  The  new  plant  represents 
an  investment  of  about  $2,000,- 
000.  It  will  contain  four  units 
of  a  Mark  II  Goss  Headliner 
press,  with  auxiliary  equipment, 
at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000. 

Mr.  Kilgore  said  he  did  not 
expect  any  changes  in  1963  of 
present  procedure  in  production 
of  the  National  Observer.  In 
addition  to  that  part  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  printed  in  Washington, 
mats  are  flown  by  private  air¬ 
plane  to  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 
and  by  commercial  airliner  to 
Chicago.  Pacific  Coaist  circula¬ 
tion  is  handled  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  plant. 

William  Giles  and  Don  Carter, 
from  the  WSJ  staff,  have  been 
editor  and  managing  editor,  re¬ 
spectively,  since  before  Vol.  1 
No.  1  was  published.  Today 
there  is  a  staff  of  30  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  and  48  ob¬ 
servers,  or  stringers,  in  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

What  kind  of  people  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer  is  attracting  as 
regular  readers  is  being  studied 
in  a  survey  conducted  by  Benson 
and  Benson  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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Quick,  class,  how  many  of  you 
know  the  billings  of  the  Lawr¬ 
ence  C.  Gumbinner  Advertising 
Agency  and  its  three  major 
accounts?  While  you’re  thinking 
that  over,  let  me  tell  you  how  it 
happened  to  come  up.  The  Gum¬ 
binner  agency,  acting  on  the 
idea  that  agencies  go  around 
beating  the  drums  for  others  but 
not  for  themselves,  except  when 
an  immediate  client  prospect  is 
in  sight,  got  together  a  half- 
hour  slide-film  presentation  (a 
mighty  clever  one,  incidentally) 
extolling  the  idea  of  “Gum¬ 
binner  creativity.” 

The  Gumbinner  people  make 
no  bones  about  the  fact  that  it  is 
intended  primarily  to  impress 
prospective  clients,  but  they’ve 
also  hit  on  another  idea  for 
spreading  the  word — a  sort  of 
man-bites-dog  or  the  worm-turns 
gambit.  They’re  showing  the  film 
to  media  salesmen.  Try  beating 
that  for  righteous  retribution. 

It  happened  this  way:  The  two 
principal  presenters,  Morton 
Freund,  executive  vicepresident, 
and  Sumner  Wyunan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  showed  the  film  before  a 
group  that  included  people  like 
Red  Motley,  of  Parade,  Chuck 
Kline,  of  Metro  Sunday  News¬ 
papers,  Herb  Mayes,  of  McCall’s, 
Clay  Buckhout,  of  Time  Inc. 
Motley  suggested  that  it  might 
be  educational  for  his  sales  staff 
to  see  the  show  and  Freund  and 
Wyman  took  the  idea  and  ran 
with  it.  Why  not  show  it  to 
media  salesmen  all  over  town? 
After  all,  these  fellows  get 
around  and  if  they’re  asked  a 
question  about  the  agency  it 
wouldn’t  hurt  to  have  them 
ready  with  an  informed  answer. 


Agency  tells 
its  story  to 


il 


media 


What  You  Didn't  Know 


salesmen  I 


are  Heublein  (Smirnoff  vodka), 
American  Tobacco  (Dual  Filter 
Tarejdon)  and  Q-Tips. 

Did  you  pass? 

I  had  a  private  showing  con¬ 
ducted  in  grand  style  by  Freund 
in  Wyman’s  office.  Somehow  I 
didn’t  miss  the  usual  accoutre¬ 
ments  of  presentations — the 
rubber  chicken  and  the  ice  cream 
snowballs  with  cocoanut  trim¬ 


mings. 

Mr.  Freund  says  the  presen¬ 
tation  deals  with  creativity,  a 
word  that  is  “over-used,  mis¬ 
used  and  abused.”  But,  “this 
doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  crea¬ 
tive  imagination  and  creative 
skills  are  the  most  valuable 
commodities  any  business  can 
buy.  For,  no  matter  what  you 
call  it — creativity,  imagination, 
inventiveness,  originality,  it  is 
this  ability,  this  skill  that  pro¬ 
duces  improved  selling  methods, 
new  ideas  for  products  and  pack¬ 
aging,  new  approaches  to  mar¬ 
keting,  new  ways  to  communi¬ 
cate  your  story  to  the  consumer, 
new  media  patterns.” 


Slemmed  a  Decline 


filter  to  symbolize  its  duality 
and,  incidentally,  make  every 
.stub  a  symbolic  ad  in  itself. 
Finally,  they  added  Dual  Filter 
to  the  name  Tareyton  and  put 
it  in  a  smart  new  package. 

Then  came  the  advertising 
we’ve  been  seeing  and  hearing. 
The  results?  For  the  past 
several  years  the  brand  has 
made  the  largest  percentage  of 
.sales  gains  of  all  filter  cigarettes 
except  menthols. 

The  presentation  also  includes 
the  Smirnoff  success  story — 
from  a  virtually  unknown  liquor 
to  the  sixth  largest  selling  brand 
of  all  liquors  sold  in  the  U.S., 
and  selling  more  than  all  other 
advertised  vodkas  combined. 
Also,  the  Q-Tips  story,  how  its 
uses  were  expanded  and  diversi¬ 
fied,  while  protecting  the  trade¬ 
mark,  to  a  point  where  it  now 
has  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
market. 

Naturally,  there  are  a  lot  of 
direct  Gumbinner  plugs  in  the 
presentation.  But  we  think  it’s 
unique  that  an  agency  has  put 
together  a  set  pitch  and  will  tell 
it  to  anyone  who  will  hold  still 
and  listen.  Even  the  media 
salesmen. 


Then  Wyman,  more  as  a  gag 
than  anything,  decided  to  ask  the 
question  about  billings  and  lead¬ 
ing  clients  at  the  start  of  each 
meeting.  As  he  suspected,  there 
was  a  wide  variance  in  the 
answers — proof  enough  of  the 
need  for  the  presentation  and 
proof  that  many  another  agency 
might  well  follow  suit. 

Well,  are  you  ready  with  your 
answers? 

The  billings  are  roughly  $24 
million  and  the  three  top  clients 


IVIark  Cooper  Elecleil 
Presiilent  of  AFA 


What  was  interesting  to  this 
viewer  was  the  product  work 
done  by  an  agency  that  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  making  an 
advertisement.  For  instance,  in 
1956,  while  filter  cigarettes  were 
booming.  Filter  Tip  Tareytons 
with  a  charcoal  filter,  were  in  a 
decline.  It  was  American’s  only 
filter  cigarette.  “Given  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  budget,  our  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  stem  the  decline, 
to  try  to  hold  sales  at  their  then 
current  level,”  Freund  says. 
“Why  was  it  put  to  us  this  way? 
Because  American  Tobacco  Co. 
had  already  decided  to  launch  a 
second  filter  cigarette  as  their 
major  entry  in  the  field.  But  we 
did  better  than  expected.  Our 
advertising  for  Filter  Tip  Tarey¬ 
tons  actually  turned  the  sales 
graph  up.”  (The  other  filter  tip, 
you  may  recall,  was  Hit  Parade.) 

The  agency  learned  from  a 
research  study  that  what  was 
handicapping  the  cigarette  was 
that  the  grey  charcoal  made  the 
tip  look  dirty  and  unappetizing. 
So  it  recommended  a  white  filter 
with  a  concealed  charcoal  cham¬ 
ber  and  a  white  ring  around  the 


Mark  F.  Cooper,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  General 
Telephone  Company  of  the 
Southwest,  San  Angelo,  Texas, 
this  week  was  elected  president 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America.  He  succeeds  C.  James 
Proud  who  resigned  last  fall 
(E&P,  Sept.  8,  ’62). 

According  to  George  W.  Head, 
AFA  board  chairman,  Mr. 
Cooper  was  selected  from  a  field 
of  more  than  40  candidates.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  position  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Telephone,  Mr.  Cooper 
owned  and  operated  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  had  worked 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  in  broadcast  media. 


.4n(lersen  Named 


‘Letters  to  Louise’ 


Bill  Seeks 
Listing  of 
Advertisers 


Boston 

A  bill  which  would  require 
every  newspaper  under  penalty 
of  a  $1,000  fine  to  publish  a  list 
of  advertisers  who  buy  more 
than  $10,000  worth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  year  is  on  file  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Mar¬ 
tin  H.  Walsh,  a  state  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Gardner. 

The  bill  would  require  also 
that  “every  newspaper  shall 
provide  reasonable  frequency 
and  amount  of  equal  space  for 
the  expression  of  views,  policies 
and  comments,  not  consistent 
with  those  of  the  paper.” 

A  hearing  on  the  bill  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  February.  Publishers, 
civil  liberties  grroups  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  object,  and  indications 
aie  that  the  bill  has  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  passing. 

Another  bill,  to  provide  candi¬ 
dates  for  Governor  and  the  U.  S. 
Senate  with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  television  time  for  de¬ 
bates  and  mailing  campaign 
literature  at  state  expense,  is  on 
file.  The  measure  was  filed  on 
behalf  of  Prof.  H.  Stuart 
Hughes,  of  Harvard,  who  was 
an  independent  candidate  for 
the  Senate  last  November. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  buy  equal  news 
space  in  one  newspaper  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
Lowell,  Springfield  and  Wor¬ 
cester  and  each  candidate  for 
Senate  and  Governor  would  get 
one  full  column  a  week  for  four 
weeks  before  the  primary  and 
before  election  at  state  expense. 

There  is  no  provision  for 
financing  the  plan. 


Ads  for  ‘Cleopatra’ 
Won’t  Mention  Name 


Chicago 

Announcement  was  made  by 
James  H.  Morrow,  president  of 
Inland  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  of  the  appointment  of 
Robert  C.  Andersen  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Andersen  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  for  11  years. 


Chicago 

Louise  Hutchinson,  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  writing  an  advice 
column,  “Letters  to  Louise.”  She 
replaces  Lila  Lennon,  who  wrote 
the  column  under  the  pen  name 
Lynn  Hurley. 


Twentieth  Century-Fox  will 
inaugurate  a  concept  of  “new 
showmanship”  in  connection 
with  its  international  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  its  $40,000,- 
000  romantic  epic  “Cleopatra.” 

A  bold  concept  has  been 
adopted  centered  upon  a  series 
of  starkly  dramatic  ads  fea¬ 
turing  a  painting  of  Elizabeth 
Taylor  and  Richard  Burton — 
without  any  mention  of  the  film’s 
title  and  its  stars.  Omission  of 
title  and  credits  is  said  to  be  a 
“first”  in  film  advertising. 

The  ads  will  feature  only  one 
line  of  copy  at  the  top  to 
announce  the  debut  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  At  the  bottom,  copy  will 
state  theater  information. 


fm 
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Louisville  Sets 
Four-Color  Rate 
For  SpectaColor 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  will  offer  daily 
newspajier  rotogravure  color  ad¬ 
vertising  at  rates  comparable 
to  those  for  ROP  four-color,  be¬ 
ginning  July  1.  The  papers  are 
represented  by  The  Branham 
Company, 

The  in-register  preprinted 
process  will  be  called  Specta¬ 
Color  as  are  similar  processes 
in  operation  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  the  Toledo  Blade, 
and  the  Charlotte  News  and  Ob¬ 
server. 

Lisle  Raker  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  SpectaColor  rates  will 
closely  approximate  ROP  four- 
color  rates  and  production  of 
ads  can  use  regular  ROP  four- 
color  i)rinting  material. 

$10.89  per  M 

He  said  ROP  four-color  rates 
in  daily  newspapers  across  thtf 
country'  probably  average  $10 
to  $11  per  1,000  circulation.  The 
Louisville  SpectaColor  will  l)e 
offered  at  $10.89  per  1,000,  in¬ 
cluding  printing  supplied  by  the 
newspapers.  Lower  rates  will  be 
available  for  insertion  of  Spec¬ 
taColor  pages  supplied  by  the 
advertiser. 

Printing  of  SpectaColor  here 
will  be  done  by  Standard  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
newspapers. 

Less  than  full  page  units 
down  to  1,000  lines  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  Mr.  Baker  said. 

• 

Market-Research 
Manager  Appointed 

Cleveland 

Ross  Cox  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer's 
Marketing  and  Research  De¬ 
partment. 

He  joined  the  Plain  Dealer 
in  1932  as  a  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  and  later  worked 
in  the  j-etail  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  .sales  departments. 

A1  L.  Petrie,  with  Bond  Stores 
Inc.,  in  various  executive  ca¬ 
pacities  for  the  last  30  years, 
recently  joined  the  Plain  Dealer 
Marketing  and  Research  De¬ 
partment. 

Bank  Director 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Leland  J.  Adams,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  here  this 
week. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


AD-lines 

Bv  Robert  B.  Meintvre 


Carpets  To  Shine  In 
All-Out  Hi  Fi  Drive 


Carpets  will  shine  locally  as 
they  never  have  before  in  an 
all-out  Hi  Fi  preprint  color  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  engineered 
by  Alex  Mumford,  vicepresident 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  Wunda  Weve  Carpet  Co., 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Full-color  full-pages  will  begin 
appearing  in  newspapers  the 
first  week  in  February  and 
there  will  be  repeats  during  the 
carpet  selling  season  that  ex¬ 
tends  through  May.  For  place¬ 
ment  in  local  newspapers  and 
use  for  point-of-sale  ads,  Mr. 
Mumford  has  bought  for  Wunda 
Weve  25,000,000  preprints  from 
the  Preprint  Corp.,  New  York, 
and,  he  said  this  week,  that  may 
be  only  a  beginning. 

What  is  making  the  promo¬ 
tion  particularly  attractive  to 
local  carpet  retailers  is  the  fact 
that  the  Chemstrand  Co.  is  pay¬ 
ing  50%  of  the  space  cost,  and 
is  adding  a  10%  bonus  if,  in  the 
overprint  space  provided  on  the 
preprints,  the  store  mentions 
its  coming  two  tv  programs — 
“Princess  Grace,”  Feb.  17,  and 
Judy  Garland,  March  19.  Chem¬ 
strand  makes  the  Cumuloft 
nylon  fiber  out  of  which  the  new 
Wedgefield  Wunda  Weve  line  is 
woven. 

Wunda  Weve  and  its  preprint 
newspaper  program  thus  be¬ 
comes  part  of  Chemstrand’s 
“Cumuloft  Carpet  Month”  that 
runs  from  Feb.  15  through 
March  15,  involving  a  national 
sweepstakes  with  50  grand 
prizes  of  a  “houseful  of  carpets” 
and  1,000  other  prizes. 

“Retailers  are  backing  the 
promotion  enthusiastically,”  Mr. 
Mumford  said.  “In  nine  selling 
days  stores  in  63  markets  bought 
the  idea.  Of  the  63,  six  immedi¬ 
ately  signed  up  to  repeat  the  ad. 
We  expect  some  200  markets 
will  be  in  the  program. 

“Newspapers  should  get  at 
least  $1,250,000  in  revenue  be¬ 
fore  the  carpet  selling  season 
ends.” 

Mr.  Mumford  based  his  esti¬ 
mates  on  recent  meetings  he  has 
had  in  the  field  with  retailers 
and  with  his  own  divisional  man¬ 
agers  as  well  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  competitive  carpet  indus¬ 
try. 


“There  has  been  nothing  like 
this  before  to  bring  all  the  colors 
of  carpets  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  hometown  readers,”  Mr. 
Mumford  said.  He  (juoted  one 
retailer  as  saying:  “Now  I’ll 
become  known  as  a  carpet  store 
for  the  first  time  in  my  com¬ 
munity.” 

“It  has  enabled  our  divisional 
managers  and  salesmen  to  reach 
top  levels  among  retail  execu¬ 
tives.  The  full-page  color  ads 
will  provide  a  sensational  kick¬ 
off  to  both  the  spring  and  fall 
selling  season  for  carpets.  We 
expect  such  excitement  and  sell¬ 
ing  that  retailers  will  want  to 
buy  additional  space  in  l)oth 
black  and  white  and  ROP  color.” 

The  ads  are  timed  for  publi¬ 
cation  with  news  of  the  new 
merchandise  that  will  l)e  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ing  Markets  in  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco. 

Two  stores  planning  all-out 
promotions  in  the  Albany,  N.  Y., 
area  are  Whitney’s  and  the 
Carpet  Center.  In  Washington, 
where  the  Post  will  carry  the 
preprint,  Leonard  Jacobs,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sloan-Meyer,  ordered  a 
.saturation  in-store  program  in 
support  of  the  preprint  color 
ads.  Main  windows  will  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Wedgefield  carpets 
and  a  full  roll  of  the  carpet  will 
be  spread  out  from  main  eleva¬ 
tors  to  the  back  of  the  store. 
Preprints  as  point-of-purchase 
ads  will  be  posted  in  elevators 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
store  for  a  30-day  period. 

In  New  York,  two  major 
stores  also  plan  to  go  along  with 
the  plan  if  the  newspaper  strike 
is  over.  Preprint  color  pages  are 
scheduled  in  the  Herald  Tribune, 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  and 
Journal- A  merican. 

Henderson  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Greenville,  pre¬ 
pared  the  full-page  color  copy. 
Len  D.  Dunlap  is  the  account 
executive  in  charge  at  Hender¬ 
son.  John  Gregory  is  the  art 
director. 

Mr.  Mumford  called  it  a 
“masterpiece  of  carpet  adver¬ 
tising.”  Five  color  photographs 
show  12  different  color  swatches, 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


DeGaulle’s  *GauV 

Some  people  have  their  gall. 
France  is  stuck  with  its  “De- 
Gaulle.” 


Be  that  as  it  may,  DeCaulIe’s 
success  in  barring  Britain  from 
the  European  Common  Market 
shouldn’t  discourage  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses  from  going  ahead  with 
plans  to  set  up  shop  in  Common 
Market  countries. 

A  number  of  American  firms 
have  already  made  the  change¬ 
over  in  their  international  think¬ 
ing;  now  regard  the  American 
market  as  just  one  of  numerous 
world  markets  to  be  mined.  In 
fact,  many  of  America’s  top  com¬ 
panies  already  reap  some  25% 
and  more  of  their  total  sales  and 
profits  from  non-U.S.  markets. 
For  example,  H.  J.  Heinz,  Singer, 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
Corn  Products,  and  Colgate- 
Palmolive. 

And  where  these  and  other 
U.S.  firms  have  decided  to  go 
Marco  Polo  in  their  quest  for 
sales  and  profits,  so  have  gone 
their  respective  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  public  relations  firms. 

»  *  » 

Now,  more  and  more  adver¬ 
tisers.  agencies  and  PR  firms  are 
seriously  considering  dunking  a 
testing  toe  in  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  waters.  In  addition,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  representative 
firms  in  the  U.S.  have  already 
taken  the  plunge  and  others  are 
contemplating  similar  action. 

It  is  these  yet-to-get-wet  firms 
that  shouldn’t  be  discouraged  by 
DeGaulle’s  rash  act.  In  the  long 
run,  France  will  be  the  loser 
rather  than  the  Free  World. 

The  other  five  Common  Market 
nations  (Belgium,  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands)  wanted  Britain  to  join 
the  European  community.  Den¬ 
mark,  Ireland  and  Norway  are 
seeking  full  membership.  Austria. 
Spain.  Sweden.  Switzerland  and 
Turkey  have  applied  for  associa¬ 
tion  membership.  Greece  signed 
an  association  agreement  in  '61. 

■*•  *  * 

The  point  is  that  while  the  in¬ 
crease  in  competition  to  the  U.S. 
from  Europe  will  not  grow  im¬ 
mediately,  it  will  get  tougher  as 
time  goes  by.  U.S.  firms  that  put 
their  superior  marketing  know¬ 
how  to  work  now  to  meet  Com¬ 
mon  Market  competition  of  the 
late  60’s  and  70’s  will  have  the 
jump  in  winning  the  up-coming 
battle  for  world  trade. 
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HOW  PLANSBOARD  COMPANY  .  .  . 


Solved  ‘Sticky’  Case 
Of  Kelly  Jellybeans 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Madison  Avenue  got  a  new 
“advertising  agency”  this  week 
—  Clark,  Hershey,  Mars  & 
Goobers,  Inc. — one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  outfits  to  come  down  the  pike 
in  many  a  year. 

But  don’t  bother  trying  to  lo¬ 
cate  CHM&G,  or  its  client 
Kelly  Jellybean  Company,  in 
your  Standard  Advertising  Reg¬ 
ister.  Both  are  figments  of  the 
fertile  imaginations  of  the  three 
principals  of  the  Planboard 
Company,  a  New  York  sales  pro¬ 
motion  service.  The  principals: 
Paul  M.  Savitt,  president;  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Levine,  director  of  crea¬ 
tive  service;  and  Don  Hughes, 
senior  vicepresident. 

Clark,  Hershey,  Mars  &  Goo¬ 
bers,  Inc.,  and  the  Kelly  Jelly¬ 
bean  Company  can  be  found 
only  in  a  delightfully  zany  slide- 
sound  color  presentation  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  the  serious  side  of 
the  sales  promotion  services  of 
Plansboard. 

Beginning,  or  End? 

It  all  began  —  or  ended  — 
one  evening  in  Maria’s  Cin  Cin 
on  East  53rd  Street.  Now  while 
many  things  have  been  known 
to  begin — and  end — in  Maria’s, 
never  was  there  such  a  begin¬ 
ning  as  our  introduction  by 
Maria  to  Don  Hughes  and  the 
sales  promotion  work  turned 
out  by  Plansboard. 

Maria  introduced  us  at  some 
long  object  known  as  a  “rab” — 
which  turned  out  to  be  “bar” 
spelled  backwards.  We  got  to 
talking  about  one  thing  or  an¬ 
other — in  this  case  the  “an¬ 
other”  being  repeats  on  Maria’s 
soul-stirring  Stingers.  In  fact, 
with  such  Stingers  as  Maria 
puts  forth,  who  needs  hornets? 

Before  we  knew  it,  Don  was 
explaining  how  The  Plansboard 
Company  exists  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  ad  agency  and  publisher 
who  acknowledges  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  creative  sales  promo¬ 
tion  as  a  key  element  of  the 
marketing  mix. 

“To  ensure  its  effectiveness,” 
Don  is  going  on,  “Plansboard 
maintains  a  totally  integrated 
sales  promotion  service.  Avail¬ 
able  as  a  whole,  or  in  part,  are 
Plansboard  consultation,  copy, 
design,  art,  and  production  fa¬ 
cilities. 

“We  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  compete  on  a  creative  and 
economic  plane  with  a  prospec¬ 
tive  client’s  present  sales  pro- 
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motion  facilities.  The  continued 
growth  of  The  Plansboard  Com¬ 
pany  has  more  often  than  not 
been  the  result  of  just  such  a 
‘one-time’  exploration  of  its 
creative  capacities.” 

Don  went  along  to  point  out 
that  Plansboard  handles  every¬ 
thing  from  printed  matter  such 
as  booklets,  brochures,  catalogs 
and  house  organs  to  audio-visu¬ 
als  calling  for  use  of  motion 
pictures,  filmstrips  and  slides. 

“What’s  more,”  he  enthuses, 
“we  prepare  and  stage  live  pre¬ 
sentations  for  sales  meetings, 
dealer  and  distributor  conven¬ 
tions,  sales  training  sessions  and 
trade  shows,  just  to  cite  a  few 
examples.  Why,”  this  guy  Don 
Hughes  drives  on,  “we  even 
handle  point-of-sale  material, 
packaging,  contests  and  can 
whip  up  incentive  programs  and 
incentive  merchandising  plans.” 

At  this  point  we  excused 
ourself  long  enough  to  go  to 
Maria’s  —  by  rights  it’s  her 
husband  Braggs  —  men’s  room 
just  to  check  on  whether  Chico’s 
papa  still  has  mental  health  like 
it  says  on  the  wall  (that’s  a 
house  joke,  son)  and  also  to  see 
if  we  can  escape  this  guy 
Hughes’  pitch  via  the  men’s 
room  window.  No  such  luck.  It 
w’as  too  small,  too  high  and  our 
hat  and  coat  were  checked  up 
front  —  where  it  counts. 

Thoroughly  trapped,  we  re¬ 
joined  Don  Hughes  and  fell  to 
talking  —  again.  This  time,  for 
the  want  of  something  to  say, 
we  foolishly  said  we’d  like  to  see 


PLANSBOARD  MAKING  PLANS — Top  brass  at  TSe  Plansboard  Com¬ 
pany  shown  discussing  plans  (or  a  client's  sales  promotion  are  (le(t 
to  right):  William  V.  Levine,  director  of  creative  service:  Don  Hughes, 
senior  vicepresident;  and  Paul  M.  Savitt,  president. 


Clark 


Hershey 

Principals  of  maddest 


This  film  that  Don  Hughes 
screened  for  our  edification,  and 
to  the  amusement  and  puzzle¬ 
ment  of  other  devotees  of 
Maria’s  Cin  Cin,  begins  —  not 
at  the  beginning  —  but  at  the 
end. 

It  goes  .something  like  this: 
Narrator:  “Alright.  Every¬ 
body  quiet  please.  Quiet  in  the 
studio.  OK,  Gordon,  let’s  take 
a  look  at  the  first  slide. 

“That’s  not  the  first  slide, 
Gordon.  That’s  the  last  slide. 
(The  slide  shown  reads  “The 
End.”) 

“That’s  the  right  slide,  Gor¬ 
don,  but  it’s  upside  down.  Will 
you  fix  it,  please.  Geez,  the  peo¬ 
ple  you  have  to  work  with  now¬ 
adays.  .  .  . 

“That’s  perfect.  Now,  don’t 
play  with  it,  Gordon.  OK,  we’re 
ready  for  the  introduction  music 
and  .  .  .  try  to  get  it  right, 
Gordy!  .  . 

Eycjiight  Shot? 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  we  didn’t  know 
whether  the  Stingers  had  taken 
their  toll  of  our  eyesight,  or 
not.  We  silently  hoped  they  had 
taken  toll  of  Don  Hughes  and 
his  film-threading  abilities. 

No  such  thing.  The  projector 
projected  on  and  presented  “The 
Advertising  Case  Study  of  the 
Kelly  Jellybean  Company,”  in 
which  we  were  introduced  to  one 
Rodney  Dangerfield,  an  account 
executive  at  Plansboard  “and 
the  one  most  qualified  to  tell  you 
how  Plansboard  helped  the 
Kelly  Jellybean  Company  make 
a  mint  in  the  candy  business.” 

“It  all  started  when  I  tried 
to  call  on  the  Kelly  Jellybean 
advertising  manager,  Sam 
Sweet,  in  his  office  at  the  Gray¬ 
bar  Building,”  Rodney  Danger- 
field’s  voice  continues.  “But, 
everytime  I  went  up  there  his 
secretary  told  me  Mr.  Sweet 
was  out  visiting  his  dentist. 
Mars  Goobers  “Well,  I  finally  managed  to 

"agency"  on  Mad  Ave.  {Continued  on  page  20) 
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some  of  the  presentations  made 
by  Plansboard  —  sometime. 

“Glad  you  asked  me  that,” 
said  Don,  reaching  under  his 
seat  and  bringing  out  a  com¬ 
plete  rear-view  projector  insidi¬ 
ously  concealed  in  a  harmless- 
looking  attache  case. 

“Oh,  no!”  we  moaned  inward¬ 
ly.  “Not  another  visual  pres¬ 
entation?  And  on  our  own  time, 
too!” 

Throws  Swilcli 

Well,  Don  threw  the  switch 
on  the  projector  and  began  to 
screen  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  delightful  seven-minute 
sales  pitch  that  these  presenta- 
tion-w’eary  eyes  hav'e  ever  seen. 

In  fact,  we  began  to  see  sales 
presentations  in  a  new  light  — 
and  there’s  not  too  much  of  that 
in  Maria’s.  We  began  to  see  that 
they  can  be  uproarously  funny 
and  still  score  their  sales  point. 
In  fact,  that’s  The  Plansboard 
Company’s  main  stock  in  trade 
—  selling  a  lot  by  injecting  a 
bit  of  humor. 

Which  brings  us  back  to 
Clark,  Hershey,  Mars  &  Goo¬ 
bers,  Inc.,  and  its  client,  Kelly 
Jellybean  Company. 


EDITORS: 

Look  over  this  list  of  Copley  News  Service  features.  We're  sure  you'll  find 


several  that  belong  in  your  newspaper 
send  this  ad  along  with  your  name  and 


□  FAR  EASTERN  COVERAGE:  CNS  correspondents 
travel  throughout  the  Far  East  to  get  first-hand  re¬ 
ports  and  background  coverage  of  significant  news 
events. 

□  SPACE  AGE  SPECIALS:  Lively,  non  technical  re¬ 
ports  of  the  world  of  space-missiles-defense  written 
by  Frank  Macomber,  one  of  the  nation's  top  reporters 
in  this  field.  Two  or  more  weekly. 

□  OFFBEAT  DIARY:  A  once-weekly  account  of  the 
experiences  of  CNS  correspondents  abroad  —  excit¬ 
ing,  amusing,  absorbing. 

□  FINANCIAL  COVERAGE:  Weekly  business  column 
by  Carl  Ritter,  editor-analyst  who  aims  always  for  the 
inside  story.  In  addition,  a  once-weekly  roundup  of 
financial  and  business  news  from  all  major  sources 
—  plus  occasional  special  features. 

□  HOLLYWOOD  NEWS:  Three  times  a  week,  fresh 
and  unusual  reports  from  the  entertainment  capital. 

□  WESTERN  FEATURES:  A  series  which  explores 
the  Western  United  States,  from  ever-present  past  to 
explosive  future.  Recreation,  travel,  industry,  politics, 
people  . . .  with  special  attention  to  the  Southwest 
and  California. 

□  WORLD’S  WEEK:  A  weekly,  600-word  roundup  of 
significant  news  from  all  over  the  globe. 

□  CANADIAN  ROUNDUP:  A  once-a-week  review  of 
events  in  Canada.  Despite  its  long  common  border 
with  the  United  States,  Canada  is  not  well  reported 
in  most  U.S.  newspapers.  This  column  is  an  attempt 
to  apprise  readers  once  a  week  of  important  events, 
trends  and  opinions  "north  of  the  border." 


Check  those  you're  interested  in  and 
address.  We'll  mail  samples  promptly. 


□  LATIN-AMERICAN  PACKAGE:  Continuous,  day- 
to-day  coverage  of  Latin  America  by  our  own  corres¬ 
pondents.  The  package  includes  (five  times  weekly) 
Pan-American  Report,  and  (once  weekly)  Know  Your 
Hemisphere,  Hemisphere  Report,  Mexican  News 
Roundup,  Women  of  Latin  America,  and  Spanish 
Language  Report. 

□  ASSIGNMENT:  WEST -A  once-weekly  feature  by 
Neil  Morgan,  noted  columnist-author  who  roams  the 
West. 

□  WOMEN'S  FEATURES:  Question  and  answer 
fashion  column  by  Helen  Abel .  ..exclusive  interviews 
...cooking  and  household  features. ..news  for  both 
homemaker  and  career  woman. 

□  KEEPING  POSTED:  Veteran  Philatelist  Frank  Gra¬ 
ham  writes  a  once-weekly  column  for  stamp  collec¬ 
tors,  tyro  and  expert. 

□  RECORD  ROUNDUP:  Bob  Budler’s  weekly  review 
of  recorded  music,  covering  releases  from  all  the 
major  companies. 

□  LIBBY  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS:  A  weekly  series  on 
topics  of  national  and  international  significance, 
written  by  Vice  Admiral  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  USN,  Ret. 

□  THE  TEACHER:  An  educator  recounts  with  humor, 
pathos  and  common  sense  her  day-to-day  classroom 
problems. 

□  POINT  OF  VIEW:  A  witty  and  perceptive  radio¬ 
television  column  by  Donald  Freeman,  one  of  the 
most  respected  young  talents  in  the  field.  Three 
times  weekly. 


To:  Rembert  James,  editor  /  The  Copley  News  Service  /  940  Third  Avenue  /  San  Diego  12,  California 

Name _ _ _ _ : _ 

Newspaper  _ _ 

Address _ _  City  _ _  State  _ 
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Jellybeans 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


get  in  to  see  him  betwt*en  dentist 
appointments.  .  . 

Lured  To  Lunrii 

Rodney  finally  lures  Sam 
Sweet  from  his  office  for  lunch 
“at  his  favorite  restaurant  — 
Schrafft's.”  Here,  the  film,  via 
a  series  of  rapid-fire  stop-mo¬ 
tion  slides  show's  Sam  devouring 
a  plate  of  candied  yams. 

Luncheon  finished,  Sam  tells 
Rodney  of  his  company’s  sales 
plight. 

“Rod,”  Sam  says,  “it’s  a  damn 
sticky  situation. 

“Kelly  Jellybeans  are  losing 
their  battle  for  a  bigger  share 
of  the  jellybean  market  (Here 
is  shown  a  15th  Century  battle 
scene).  Now,  it’s  not  the  prod¬ 
uct.  God  knows,  wre  have  the 
best  quality  control  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  (This  dialogue  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  slide  showing  an 
18th  Century  factorj'). 

.  .  Oh,  we’ve  got  the  prod¬ 
uct  alright,  but  jellybean  mar¬ 
keting  has  changed  and  we 
haven’t  kept  pace  with  it.  Our 
profits  don’t  amount  to  a  row 
of  beans.” 

By  this  time,  Rodney  has 
heard  enough. 

^ik  a  che  took 


Over  550  diversified  industries 
give  Rockford  a  strong  base  for 
its  steady  prosperity.  Its  Effec¬ 
tive  Buying  Income  of  $7,373 
is  among  the  Top  in  Illinois. 
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“I  know  Sam  Sweet’s  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  says.  “The  competi¬ 
tion  was  pulling  off  the  oldest 
trick  in  their  industry  .  .  .  tak¬ 
ing  candy  from  a  baby.  .  .  .” 

Upshot  of  the  whole  affair  is 
that  Plansboard’s  Fred  Genius 
and  Clark,  Hershey,  Mars  & 
Gooljers’  art  director  Michael 
Angelo,  discuss  introduction  of 
a  new  Kelly  Jellybean  product 

—  “Lo-Cal  Jellybeans”  for 
w'eight-conscious  kids.  CHM&G 
is  to  handle  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  Plansboard  is  to  im¬ 
plement  it  with  a  complete  .sales 
promotion  program. 

“It  was  a  big  assignment,” 
says  Plansboard’s  Rodney  Dan- 
gerfield,  “and  I  jokingly  said  to 
Sam,  ‘Don’t  worry,  Sam  .  .  . 
your  jellybean  problems  are  in 
the  bag.’  ” 

Plansboard’s  film  shows  how 
it  w’ent  to  work  developing  a 
new  logo  and  package  design 
for  Kelly  Jellybeans.  'The  pack¬ 
age  becomes  a  game  when  the 
jellyl)ean  eater  gets  down  to  his 
last  two  jellybeans. 

At  film’s  end,  Fred  Genius, 
Plansboard  creative  director, 
sums  up  the  Plansboard  suc¬ 
cess  story  with: 

“Man.  We  were  lucky!” 

Well,  Don  Hughes  turned  off 
the  projector  and  Maria’s  cus¬ 
tomers  —  minus  three  who  had 
come  in  during  the  screening 
and  immediately  fled  in  terror 

—  returned  to  their  tables. 

“Like  to  meet  my  two  part¬ 
ners,  Savitt  and  Levine?”  Don 
asked. 

With  a  sly  look  under  Don’s 
chair  to  make  sure  he  didn’t 
have  his  partners  with  him  the 
way  he  had  his  filmed  sales 
pitch,  we  said  we’d  like  to  very 
much  —  sometime. 

A  week  later  we  did. 

Started  Art  Studio 

It  turned  out  that  Paul  Savitt, 
Plansboard  president,  while  still 
in  his  teens  in  1945,  was  voted 
one  of  America’s  “Ten  Most 
Promising  Young  Painters.” 
During  this  period  his  illustra¬ 
tions  were  represented  in  virtu- 
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ally  everyone  of  America's  lead¬ 
ing  magazines. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Savitt  launched 
his  own  art  organization,  Savitt 
Studios  which  went  on  to  re¬ 
ceive  numerous  awards  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  design  and  produc¬ 
tion.  In  1958,  Mr.  Savitt  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  a  fully-inte¬ 
grated  sales  promotion  service 
and  accordingly  founded  The 
Plansboard  Company.  Today, 
his  award-winning  art  group, 
Savitt  Studios,  is  maintained  as 
the  wholly-owned  graphic  arts 
subsidiary  of  Plansboard. 

Tlieatrical  Writer 

An  equally  unique  background 
is  possessed  by  the  second  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Plansboard  triumvi¬ 
rate  Bill  Levine,  creative  direc¬ 
tor. 

In  his  telecast  of  last  Dec. 
20,  tv  star  Garry  Moore  paid 
tribute  to  the  “marvelous  tal¬ 
ent”  responsible  for  the  Plaza 
Hotel  revue  “Dime  A  Dozen.” 
Among  that  talent  was  Bill  Le¬ 
vine,  sketch  author  for  the  pro¬ 
duction. 

Theatrical  writing  is  nothing 
new’  to  Bill.  He’s  contributed  to 
more  than  a  half  dozen  shows, 
scripted  for  theatrical  lumi¬ 
naries  Red  Buttons,  Dick  Van 
Dyck,  Allen  &  Rossi,  Roman  & 
Martin  and  Don  Adams;  and 
i-ecord  companies  Cadence  and 
Offbeat. 

Bill  brings  the  same  creative 
imagination  to  the  writing  and 
directing  of  sales  meetings,  in¬ 
dustrial  show's  and  film  pre¬ 
sentations  for  Plansboard 
clients.  He’s  also  responsible  for 
the  creative  direction  of  all  sales 
promotion  campaigns  —  print, 
film  or  live. 

Prior  to  joining  Plansboard, 
Bill  Levine  served  as  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Lustberg, 
Nast  &  Company  and  Sylvania 
Electric  Products.  Later  he 
moved  to  Grey  Advertising 
Agency  where  he  created  pro¬ 
motional  campaigns  for  such 
diversified  accounts  as:  Hoff¬ 
man  Beverages ;  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble;  Phillips-Van  Heusen;  Ideal 
Toy;  Esquire  Shoe  Polish;  and 
Diamond  Crystal  Salt. 

Senior  Consultant 

Last,  but  not  least  is  Don 
Hughes  —  the  man  with  the 
projector  hidden  under  the  bar 
stool  that  night  in  Maria’s  Cin 
Cin.  Don  serves  Plansboard  as 
senior  consultant  on  promotion, 
marketing  and  advertising. 

A  singularly  apt  purveyor  of 
prose  (Don  was  editor  of  the 
Trinidad  -  American,  Trinidad, 
B.W.I.,  before  World  War  II), 
he  spent  the  first  six  years  of 
his  business  life  writing  fea¬ 
tures  for  national  publications, 
editing  house  organs,  and  writ¬ 
ing  publicity  and  ad  copy. 


A  fascination  for  the  kind  of’ 
writing  that  “sells”  took  Don' 
into  the  advertising-sales  pro- 
motion  area  in  1950,  and  he  i 
spent  the  next  four  years  at  i 
Tide  Water  Oil  Company  ai' 
operating  chief  of  both  the  do-l 
mestic  and  export  advertising] 
activities  of  the  eastern  division. 

In  1954,  Don  joined  Sylvania 
Electric  Products  and  .served 
until  1962  as  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  sales  promotion  and 
merchandising  of  both  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Tube  and  Semiconductor 
Divisions. 

Client  Rosier 

The  Plansboard  Company’s 
roster  of  clients  I’eads  like  a 
blue  book  of  national  advertisers 
and  top  advertising  agencies: 
Westinghouse  Electric;  Mohasco 
Industries  (Alexander  Smith, 
Mohawk,  Firth) ;  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.;  Fairchild  Cam¬ 
era  and  Instrument,  just  to 
name  a  few. 

And,  as  Maria’s  Brag  would 
say,  “You  gotta  remember  one 
ting” — the  Kelly  Jellybean  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  agency  Clark,  Her¬ 
shey,  Mars  &  Goobers,  Inc. 


Carpets 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


and  carpets  are  showm  in  con¬ 
temporary,  modem,  and  tradi¬ 
tional  room  settings. 

Eight  different  local  texts  are 
provided  for  selection  by  retail 
stores  to  be  overprinted  by  the 
local  newspapers,  or  the  store 
may  wrrite  its  owm  copy.  One  of 
the  eight  carries  a  coupon  for  a 
sweepstakes  under  the  headline 
“Win  a  Roomfull  of  Carpets.” 
Another  emphasizes  the  nylon 
in  the  weave,  asserting  that 
“nylon,  always  durable,  is  now 
also  beautiful.”  One  shows 
readers  can  carpet  a  room  for 
less  than  the  family’s  monthly 
payment  on  a  car — $95.40. 

Mr.  Mumford  said  Wunda 
Weve  sold  about  $5,000,000 
worth  of  the  Wedgefield  line  at 
retail  in  1962  and  hopes  to  sell 
between  $7,500,000  to  $8,000,000 
in  1963  because  of  this  “out¬ 
standing  newspaper  campaign.” 
Up  until  this  year  Wunda  Weve 
has  been  advertised  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  magazines.  Last 
year  the  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tion  was  $150,000  for  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising.  This  one  pro¬ 
gram  with  preprint  color  in 
newspapers  costs  almost  double 
that  amount. 

Mr.  Mumford  has  been  with 
the  firm  for  the  past  five  and  a 
half  years  and  saw  his  first  pre¬ 
print  color  ad  in  the  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  in  February 
1961.  It  appealed  to  him  as  ideal 
for  promotion  of  carpets. 
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Hoe  Lithomaster  supplied  it  ^  '' 

Lerner  Home  Newspapers  had  a  special  situation:  19 

newspapers,  averaging  a  total  of  200  pages  per  week, 

ranging  in  Circulation  from  2100  to  61,000;  10  printed  p/ 

on  one  day,  6  on  another.  The  Hoe  Lithomaster  was  ‘  ' 

designed  to  meet  such  situations  —  where  speed, 
quality  and  dependability  are  the  prime  factors.  This 
is  only  one  example  of  the  Lithomaster’s  versatility. 

Let  us  give  you  the  complete  story.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

910  East  138  Street,  ^  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


ering  the  Lenten  period,  will  be  Star-Ledger;  Bergen  Hi  cord; 
heavily  supported  with  local  Jersey  Journal  and  the  Passaic 
newspaper  and  national  maga-  Herald  News.  Agency  is  Venet 
r  zine  advertising  (via  Young  &  Advertising,  Union,  N.  J. 

Rubicam,  Inc.)  through  April, 

•  according  to  the  Borden  Foods 
5  Company. 

Borden’s  Lenten  campaign 
will  place  special  emphasis  on 
meatless  meals,  with  menu  vari¬ 
ations  made  possible  by  use  of 
r  the  company’s  cream  cheese, 

■  sliced  process  cheese,  Borden’s 
t  grated  Parmesan  &  Romano 
1  cheese,  and  Chateau  Cheese 

-  Spread.  In  addition,  Borden’s 
!■  American  Cheese  Spread  will 

be  promoted  during  the  cam- 

-  paign. 

Borden’s  cheeses  will  be  fea- 
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iet^s 

took 


•  Kessler  Whiskey  will  launch 
its  first  new  ad  campaigTi  (via 
Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.)  in 
several  years  this  month.  Copy 
will  run  in  200  newspapers,  as 
well  as  in  Look  magazine  and 
TV  Guide. 


ARKAXSiAS 


•  Full-page,  black  and  white 
ads  are  being  placed  on  a  mar¬ 
ket-by-market  basis  to  announce 
Schick  Inc.’s  exclusive  use  of 
electric  shaver  heads  of  surgfical 
stainless  steel.  Mats  are  being 
supplied  to  Schick  retailers  for 

■  11  u  r  11  1  .  local  tie-in  use. 

:  1962,  will  be  a  new  full-color,  newspapers  across  the  country,  «  «  * 

ill-pa|^  Hi  Fi  ad  in  42  papers  and  in  national  magazines.  .  j^^re  than  670  newspapers 

I  37  cities.  >rT/^^ 

In  addition  to  the  Hi  Fi  earn-  DKIiNKS  IN  IUN.S 

ugn,  Hiram  Walker  is  con-  ^i,,^  i^d^stry  will  move  Inc.)  heralding  Seagram’s  7 

nuing  I  S  sc  u  e  o  aggressively  next  .summer  to  as  the  “Great  Entertainer.” 

ilor  ads  in  fun-page  and  1000-  promote  the  use  of  tinplate  for  .  *  . 

[le  sizes  for  Walker  s  DeLuxe  ^  ^ 

.  84  newspapers  in  75  major  •  Borden  Foods  Company  has 

mrbon  markets.  tinplate  producers  will  scheduled  series  of  ads  in  173 

Herb  Lehrter,  ad  manager,  newspapers  in  136  markets 

eked  off  the  campaign  here  tion  of  canned  carbonated  bever-  across  the  U.S.  to  plug  its 

,is  week  bv  inviting  a  group  consumer  Cherry-0  Cream  Cheese  Pie 

newspaper  representatives  pnoRram  ever  put  on  by  the  recipe  in  connection  with 

the  Hiram  Walker  head  office  ^  i  National  Red  Cherry  Month  in 

here  they  were  shown  the  February.  National  magazines 

pes  of  ads  their  papers  would  (via  BBDO)  before  also  scheduled. 

Memorial  Day  and  Independence  ♦  ♦  * 

Mr.  Lehrter  stressed  the  fact  ^ay  in  principal  newspapers  •  National  Distillers  has 
at  Hiram  Walker  is  making  under  the  heading  “Holiday  designated  the  first  six  months 
3  major  adv'ertising  contribu-  Favorites  Soft  Drinks  In  of  ^963  for  special  emphasis  on 

in  to  newspapers  in  the  Walk-  Cans.”  Each  ad  will  show  all  old  Taylor,  and,  accordingly  the 

’s  DeLuxe  campaign.  brands  available  in  tin  cans  in  brand  will  receive  a  record 

*  ♦  *  the  area.  advertising  and  marketing 

MILLBROtJK  IN  HI  FI  ,  *.**,,  expenditure  for  the  period.  The 

Some  2,000,000  four -color  CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  campaign  (via  Kudner  Agency, 
•eprints  in  14  New  York  and  •  Major  emphasis  will  be  in  Inc.)  will  appear  in  newspapers 
jnnsylvania  newspapers  in  print  media  in  La  Choy  Food  in  color  and  black  and  white, 
id-February  will  be  used  by  Products’  1963  advertising-pro-  magazines  and  on  posters, 
e  Millbrook  bread  division  of  motion  program  (via  Maxon,  • 

ational  Biscuit  Company  to  Inc.,  Detroit).  Some  400,000  Priest  Named  Ad 
troduce  four  new  Old  World  lines  have  been  scheduled  in  148  m  f  nnilv 

5und  breads  (via  McCann-  newspapers  and  in  magazines.  “  ** 

rickson,  Inc.)  Ads  of  150  lines  will  run  on  the  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Media  include  tv  spots,  point-  food  pages.  Leo  Priest,  with  16  years  in 

-purchase  material  and  Mill-  *  *  *  newspaper  advertising,  has  been 

■ook  truck  signs.  •  Venice  Importing  Company,  appointed  advertising  manager 

*  *  *  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  schedul^  of  the  Desert  Daily  Sun  by  Pub- 

LENTEN  DRIVE  a  13-week  series  of  200-line  ads  lisher  Carl  Schooss. 

The  first  major  promotion  of  to  appear  in  North  New  Jersey  For  the  past  10  years,  he  has 

jrden’s  cheese  for  1963,  cov-  dailies:  Newark  News;  Newark  headed  advertising  for  the 

^  I '«  Imperial  Valley  Press  and  Mom- 

‘  ing  Post,  numerous 


The  “Land  of  Opportunity”  is 
famous,  among  other  things, 
for  having  the  only  diamond 
mine  in  North  America.  Its 
rich  natural  resources  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  progressive, 
wide-awake  citizenry,  exem¬ 
plified  by  its  leadership  in  vol¬ 
untary  fire  prevention  activi¬ 
ties.  For  the  past  16  years  the 
Arkansas-based  employees  of 
capital  stock  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  conducted  all-out, 
city-wide  fire  prevention  pro¬ 
grams  in  cooperation  with  the 
Arkansas  State  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Association,  the  state’s 
newspapers,  and  many  local 
groups  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions.  Through  these  efforts, 
some  77  towns  have  been  in¬ 
spected,  17,669  buildings  have 
been  examined  and 49,882  fire 
hazards  have  been  discovered. 

Fire  prevention  program t  are 
being  conducted  in  almott 
every  ttate  through  timilar 
voluntary  efforti  on  the  part 
of  the  insurance  business.  For 
complete,  netrsworthy  details 
on  your  particular  area,  con¬ 
tact  any  one  of  the  Insurance 
Information  Institute  offices 
listed  belotv. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street  S  jfJ 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Pubiic  Edu¬ 
cation  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capitai  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 


•  Agency 

;  Philadelphia 

•  Fwpninn  >  '  Rosen,  former  news- 

CwCIIJliy  , ;  paperman,  is  quiting  his  $17,- 

500-a-year  job  as  Philadelphia’s 

•  official  public  relations  aide,  to 
be  a  vicepresident  of  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co.,  advertising  agency. 
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. . .  CERTAINLY  NOT 
THE  HERALD-TRAVELER 
Take  a  look  for  yourself! 


1962  TOTAL  PAID  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  THREE  BOSTDN 
NEWSPAPERS  WAS  78,461,909  LINES.  NOTE  WHO  LEADS 
IN  MOST  CLASSIFICATIONS! 


HERALD-TRAVELER 

GLOBE 

RECORD-AMERICAN 

Retail  Display 

14,841,135 

13,826,990 

7,063,334 

General  Display 

4,686,447 

4,553,352 

1,281,599 

Automotive  Display 

1,159,527 

1,210,938 

542,193 

Financial  Display 

549,884 

350,896 

150,957 

TOTAL  DISPLAY 

21,236,993 

19,922,176 

9,038,083 

Classified 

6,052,935 

12,383,216 

2,390,853 

TOTAL  PAID 
ADVERTISING 

27,289,928 

32,305,  392 

1 1,428,936 

*Linea9e  Source: 
Medio  Records,  Inc. 
Morning 
plus  Sunday 


When  advertisers  in  all  but  two  categories  put  more  of  their 
advertising  into  the  Herald-Traveler  than  they  put  into  either 
of  the  other  two  newspapers,  we  submit  that  THE  PROOF 
IS  IN  THE  PUTTING!  They  know  where  they  get  results. 

The  secret  weapon,  in  this  case,  is  [  CLASS>F>E^ 

.  .  .  nearly  40  per  cent  of  The  Globe's  Total  Paid 
W  Advertising  Linage  was  in  the  classified  advertising 
category. 

I  I  MORNING  A  I  EVENING  fk 

4feim-l)uum 

Represented  Nationally  By  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


RETAIL  SURVEY; 

N.Y.C.  Stores 
Feel  Strike 
As  Sales  Dip 

Department  store  sales  in  the 
Second  Federal  District,  for  the 
week  ended  Jan.  26,  declined 
2%  from  the  volume  of  the  same 
week  in  1962,  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\'e  Bank  of  New  York  re¬ 
ported  this  week.  For  the  four 
weeks  ended  Jan.  26  sales  were 
1%  above  the  pre\ious  year. 

In  the  New  York-Northeast¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  area  sales  de¬ 
creased  1%  w'ith  New  York 


'IDEA  OF  THE  YEAR' — Th»  Waskinqton  (D.C.)  Daily  Naws  was  tha 
winner  of  tha  advartiiinq  "Idea  of  The  Year"  award  at  the  29th  An¬ 
nual  Retail  Conference  of  Scrippt-Howard  Newspapers  held  in  Pitts- 
burqh,  Pa.  Robert  Hartman,  manager  of  retail  advertising  holds  the 
award.  Others  shown  (left  to  right);  Robert  McComas,  ad  director  of 
the  News;  Ray  Mack,  business  manager;  Lewis  S.  Fidler,  director  of 
general  advertising  of  all  S-H  newspapers;  and  Jerry  Burton,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Rdler  in  charge  of  the  retail  division. 


Freedom  Appeal 
Ad  Kits  Ready 

“Help  to  Plant  the  Seeds  of 
Freedom”  is  the  theme  of  the 
1963  Freedoms  Roll-Call  cam- 
paifn^  Feb.  15-28  under  the 
auspices  of  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Valley  Forpe. 

All  communications  media  are 
urped  to  cooperate  in  the  cam- 
paipn  to  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  Americans  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  freedom  —  especially 
amonp  children.  The  campaign 
will  feature  an  ad  showing 
former  Pi-esident  Eisenhower 
and  his  grandson,  David,  un¬ 
der  the  headline  “HE  FIRST 
LEARNED  ABOUT  FREE¬ 
DOM  FROM  HIS  GRANDFA¬ 
THER.  WHO  IS  TEACHING 


City  .showing  a  drop  of  9%.  The 
strike  of  New’  York’s  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  began  Dec.  8,  con¬ 
tinued  in  effect  throughout  the 
report  w'eek. 

Upstate,  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  business  w’as  hampered 
by  blizzards  and  extremely  low 
temperatures.  In  these  areas, 
sales  dropped  11%  in  Buffalo; 
5%  in  Rochester  and  1%  in 
Syiacuse. 

*  «  * 

GOLKIM  NAMED 

Glenn  Golkin,  formerly  owner 
of  Glenn  Golkin  Associates,  New 
York  City  advertising  and  PR 
agency,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  and  PR  director  of 
Yankee  Stores,  Inc.,  14-unit 
self-selection  department  store 
based  in  Flint,  Mich. 

A  native  of  New’  York,  Mr. 
Golkin  started  his  career  there 
as  a  reporter  for  the  long-de¬ 
funct  newspaper  PM. 

*  *  m 

TOWERS  NAMES  CARR 

Leonard  Carr  has  been  named 
to  the  new’  post  of  advertising 
media  planning  director  at  Tow¬ 
ers  Marts  International,  Inc., 
18-3tore  discount  chain. 

Mr.  Carr,  30,  had  been  assist¬ 
ant  ad  manager  at  Acme  Super¬ 
markets.  He  w’ill  be  responsible 
for  media  selection  and  sched¬ 
ules.  The  chain  does  extensive 
new’spaper  advertising  in  such 
markets  as  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more,  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg, 
Jacksonville  and  Cocoa,  Fla., 
and  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Last  year,  Tow’ers’  ad 
budget  in  these  areas  w’as  $1,- 
500,000. 

*  *  * 

PROMOTIONAL  .SERVICJi 

A  new  promotional  service 
designed  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  retail  new’spaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  new’spapers  with  a  com¬ 
petitive  sales  advantage  in  re¬ 
lation  to  other  media,  has  been 
announced  by  the  Comparison 


Shoppers  Institute,  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  C. 

The  franchised  serv’ice  grants 
subscribing  newspapers  the 
right  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
Institute’s  “Seal  of  Certifica¬ 
tion”  to  local  retailers  in  their 
ads  for  the  purpose  of  identify¬ 
ing  outstanding  values  or  serv¬ 
ices. 

Franchises  are  offered  on  an 
exclusive  basis  covering  tbe  ma¬ 
jor  circulation  areas  of  the 
member  new’spapers.  The  an¬ 
nual  franchise  rates  are  based 
on  circulation  figures  for  dailies, 
w’ith  a  flat  annual  rate  for  w’eek- 
lies. 

*  *  * 

RETAIL  RDUNDL’P 

•  Dexter  Neadle  has  resigned 
as  research  director  of  the  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  Corp.  to  join  the 
Audits  &  Surv’eys  Company  as 
director  of  operations  for  the 
National  Total-Market  Audit, 
nationw’ide  retail  audit  report¬ 
ing  brand-by-brand  share  of  the 
total  market  held  by  competing 
consumer  products. 

*  *  * 

•  McCall’s  magazine  and 
Macy’s  have  developed  w’hat  is 
considered  the  biggest  store- 
magazine  promotion  ever 
launched.  The  program,  running 
throughout  the  on-sale  period 
of  the  magazine’s  February  is¬ 
sue,  has  as  its  theme  “See  It  in 
McCall’s  —  Buy  It  in  Macy’s.” 
It  marks  first  time  Macy’s  has 
cooperated  in  such  an  extensive 
promotion  with  a  major  national 
magazine. 

*  *  « 

•  A  new,  revised  listing  of 
radio-tv  stations  which  offer 
in-store  display  space  to  adver¬ 
tisers  has  bren  completed  by  the 
marketing  department  of  BBDO. 
The  report,  288  pages  bound  in 
two  volumes  alphabetically  by 
city  and  state,  lists  396  radio 
stations  and  85  tv  stations  that 
make  supermarket  display  space 
available  to  advertisers.  Report 
may  ’>6  obtained  by  wrriting 


Louis  Kruh,  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  BBDO,  383  Madison  Ave. 

*  «  » 

•  A  national  surv’ey  released 
this  week  by  the  Trading  Stamp 
Institute  of  America,  Chicagfo, 
shows  that  trading  stamps  are 
gaining  steadily  in  general  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  throughout  the 
U.S.  Prediction  is  that  trading 
stamps  will  be  asked  to  enter 
the  discount  store  field  in  ’63. 

*  *  « 

•  “Profitable  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ter  Development  and  Manage¬ 
ment,”  published  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Shopping 
Centers,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  is  now  available  at  $25 
per  copy  to  non-council  members. 

*  *  « 

•  The  Beef  Committee  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board,  Stokely-Van  Camp  and 
McCormick  Company  have 
teamed  up  in  a  related-item  food 
promotion  for  beef  stew  this 
month.  Branded  and  non- 
branded  ad  mats  are  available 
for  retailer  newspaper  ads. 

• 

Texas  Group  Offers 
Higher  Discounts 

The  Texas  Group  has 
announced  new,  higher  group 
discounts  for  1963  according  to 
J.  S.  McCauley,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  Branham  Com¬ 
pany’s  Dallas  office  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Texas  Group  oper¬ 
ating  committee. 

The  new  group  discounts  start 
at  10%  and  still  go  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  23%  off  individual  mem¬ 
ber  paper  rate  cards,  Mr. 
McCauley  said.  As  an  example 
of  how  advertisers  will  benefit 
from  the  new  discounts  he 
pointed  out  that  on  a  one-time 
Texas  Group  insertion  of  a 
1000-line  ad,  advertisers  will 
save  $130.00  compared  to  1962 
rates.  On  a  five-time  insertion 
of  the  same  ad,  the  savings  is 
$624.00. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


YOUR  CHILDREN  TO  SPEAK 
UP  FOR  FREEDOM?” 

The  1963  Roll-Call  will  make 
available  to  all  newspapers  a 
kit  including  the  Eisenhower  ad, 
another  one  depicting  a  work¬ 
ers  rally  in  Cuba  before  a  huge 
Castro  poster  under  the  head¬ 
line  “IT  HAS  HAPPENED—  i 
NEAR”;  also  suggested  edito-  j 
rial,  news  releases  and  back-  1 
ground  material  on  Freedoms  [ 
Foundation  and  the  American 
Freedom  Center.  { 

The  ads  for  the  campaign,  1 
prepared  by  Fuller  &  Smith  &  j 
Ross,  New  York  ad  agency,  im-  ‘ 
der  the  supervision  of  Edgene  f 
Taylor,  creative  director,  will 
be  made  available  free  in  full, 
half  and  quarter  page  size  mats 
and  electros. 


14  Papers  Cited 
For  Best  Ad  Ideas  j 

Chicago 

Thirteen  American  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Hamburger  j 
Abendblatt  of  Hamburg,  West 
Germany,  received  citations  for  i 
producing  the  best  15  adver-  ^ 
tising  ideas  of  1962  at  the  j 
recent  Newspaper  Advertising  f 
Executives  Association  confer-  I 
ence  here.  | 

The  Eureka  (Calif.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  were  awarded  two  | 
of  the  citations. 

Also  sharing  honors  were  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald, 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Independent,  Honolulu  Star- Bul¬ 
letin  and  Advertiser,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers,  Newa/rk  i 
(Ohio)  Advocate,  St.  Louis  j 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  Salt  1 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Hack^ensack  (N.  J.)  Record, 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  » 
and  Pioneer-Press,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  and  the  ' 
Huntington  (Pa.)  Daily  News.  ! 
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WM AL  -TV 

^Iicniu3  Star  ^roabrasthig  Compaim 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

announces 
the  appointment  of 

HARRINGTON,  RIGHTER  ^  PARSONS,  INC 

as  exclusive 
national 
representatives 
effective 

4  February  1963 

wihal-tv 


Affiliated  with  WMAL  and  WMAL-FM,  Washington,  D.  C.;  WSVA-TV  and  WSVA,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


AD  AGENCIES; 


Hits  Indifference 
Barrier  Toward  Rep 


Advertisinff  agencies  aro 
“cruelly  indifferent”  to  media 
representatives,  Daniel  A.  Whit¬ 
ney,  president  of  The  Wliitney 
Company,  told  the  Febraary 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Publishers  Representatives  in 
New  York  last  week. 

He  lauded  media  representa¬ 
tives  as  “an  important  sepment 
of  our  business  who  are  rarely 
Riven  the  attention  due  them” 
for  their  contributions  to  the 
efficiency  and  knowledpe  of  both 
agencies  and  advertisers. 

Root  of  Problem 

In  attacking  the  reception  and 
cooperation  giv’en  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  by  many  media  buy¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Whitney  argued  that 
agency  management  attitudes 
were  the  root  of  the  problem. 
Because  media  buying  is  a  “non- 
pi-oductiv’e”  department,  media 
personnel  are  often  among  the 
lowest  paid  on  the  agencies’ 
salary  scale,  he  said.  Conse¬ 
quently,  many  poorly  equipped 
and  trained  people  enter  the 
media  buying  field. 

“These  underpaid,  relatively 
ineffective  people  do  not  under¬ 
stand  their  job  in  the  fullest 
sense  and  cause  media  i-epre- 
sentatives  a  great  deal  of  use¬ 
less  effort  and  anguish,”  Mr. 
Whitney  declai'ed.  “They’re 
often  overworked  because 
they’re  ineffective,  so  they’ve 
got  no  time  for  you.” 

There  are,  he  admitted,  many 
“superb”  media  directors,  buy¬ 
ers  and  estimators,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  caliber  “leaves  much  to  be 
desired.” 
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Mr.  Whitney  said  that  when 
unable  to  break  through  the 
“barrier  of  indifference”  in  the 
media  department,  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  “have  no  choice  but 
to  try  to  collar  the  king  of  kings 
—  the  account  executive.”  He 
usually  shunts  them  back  to  the 
media  department,  he  said. 

Media  representatives  did  not 
altogether  escape  the  lash  of 
Mr.  Whitney’s  remarks.  “There 
are  some  practitioners  of  media 
.selling  who  have  little  real 
knowledge  of  the  impact  of  their 
publication,  broadcast  station  or 
channel,”  Mr.  Whitney  charged. 

He  said  they  play  the  num¬ 
bers  game  and  alphabet  game 
without  coherently  presenting 
the  total  picture  of  the  true  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  media  on  their 
market,  or  community,  or  re¬ 
gion  or  the  nation. 

“It  is  a  rare  thing  to  witness 
a  publisher’s  representative  co¬ 
gently  relating  the  degree  of 
editorial  impact  and  influence 
in  his  selling  pitch,”  he  said. 

Offers  Suggestions 

Mr.  MTiitney  .suggested  sev¬ 
eral  ways  in  which  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  can  break  through 
the  “barrier  of  indifference.” 
Among  other  points,  he  urged 
that  media  representatives  re¬ 
examine  their  own  “personal” 
image. 

“When  you  phone  a  media 
buyer,”  he  said,  “does  your 
name  mean  little,  or  does  your 
name  stand  for  intelligent  serv¬ 
ice,  dependability  and  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  field  in  which 
your  medium  operates?” 

Mr.  Whitney  continued: 
“Each  time  you  contact  a  media 
buyer,  do  you  make  sure  you 
hav’e  something  of  value  to  sa>' 
before  you  pick  up  the  phone. 


or  are  you  just  passing  the  time 
of  day  and  taking  up  the  buyer’s 
time?  Do  you  make  a  point  of 
passing  along  an  extra  bit  of 
knowledge  or  news  that  is  of 
v'alue  to  the  media  buyer? 

“If  you  employ  these  little 
touches,”  Mr.  Whitney  said, 
“you  will  find  out  how  remark¬ 
ably  well  remembered  and  re¬ 
ceived  you  will  be.” 

Resell  .Schedule 

He  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reselling  the  schedule. 
“Your  medium  may  get  on  a 
new  schedule  automatically,  or 
it  may  not,”  he  said.  “Make 
sure  you  have  re-evaluated  the 
reason  you  were  on  the  sched¬ 
ule  last  year,  and  then  make 
sure  that  those  reasons  are  still 
valid  and  properly  restated  at 
the  right  time!  If  they’re  not 
valid,  you’d  better  scurry  around 
and  find  new  ones  that  are.” 
*  *  * 

F.ARRIC.KKR  El.ECTKD 

Richard  J.  Farricker  has 
l)een  elected  president  of  Geyer, 
Morey,  Ballard,  Inc.,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Sam  M.  Ballard 
who  was  killed  in  a  fall  last 
week  (E&P,  Feb.  2,  page  18). 

Mr.  Farricker,  who  joined 
the  agency  as  executive  vice- 
president  in  1959,  liecomes  the 
third  president  in  the  52-year 
history  of  the  firm. 

Prior  to  joining  GMB,  he  had 
been  management  service  direc¬ 
tor  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
which  he  joined  in  1955  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  account  in  De¬ 
troit.  He  headed  the  account  un¬ 
til  1958,  when  he  asumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Esso  ac¬ 
count. 

At  various  other  times,  Mr. 
Farricker  had  been  with  Kud- 
ner  Agency  and  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  Inc.,  as  a  copywriter. 

*  *  * 

BELLOWS  TO  Y&R 

Young  &  Rubicam  has  been 
named  to  handle  the  Bellows  ad¬ 
vertising  account  including  Bel¬ 
lows  Club  Bourbon,  Bellows 


Partners  Choice,  Bellows  Re¬ 
serve,  Bellows  Gin,  and  Hollows 
Private  Stock. 

*  * 

AGENCY  ROllNDFI* 

•  Jon  T.  Werolin,  formerly 
media  planner  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
has  joined  Honig-Cooper  &  Har¬ 
rington,  same  city,  as  assistant 
media  director. 

t  * 

•  Joseph  F.  Schramm  has 
l)een  appointed  media  director 
of  The  Manchester  Organiza¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

•  Studebaker  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
has  awarded  Mercedes-Benz  and 
DKW  auto  advertising  in  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Company  with  the  account  to 
be  ser^'iced  from  the  agency’s 
Toronto  and  New  York  offices. 

*  *  * 

•  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising  by  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee,  for  a 
two-year  period  extending 
through  the  1964  Convention. 
GOP  has  not  had  an  agency 
since  before  the  1960  Conven¬ 
tion,  when  BBDO  had  the  ac¬ 
count. 

*  *  * 

•  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois,  Inc., 
has  been  named  to  handle  Na¬ 
tional  Airlines  advertising  which 
bills  between  $3,500,000  and  $4,- 
000,000  annually. 

Hi  *  * 

•  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard,  Inc., 
has  resigned  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Travel  Agents  account. 

*  ♦  « 

•  Dr.  E.  L.  Deckinger,  media 
director  of  Grey  Advertising, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media  and  net¬ 
work  relations.  At  the  same 
time,  Harold  Miller  has  been 
upped  to  media  director. 

*  *  * 

•  Donahue  &  Coe  has  been 
appointed  agency  for  Hill’s  Cold 
Tablets,  product  of  the  White¬ 
hall  Labs  Division  of  American 
Home  Products  Corp. 

*  *  * 

•  Ray  Howard,  formerly 
marketing  research  manager  at 
Container  Corp.  of  America,  has 
been  named  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Post-Keyes-Gardner 
Inc.,  a  new  firm  resulting  from 
the  stalemated  merger  of  Post, 
Morr  &  Gardner,  Inc.,  and  Keys, 
Madden  &  Jones. 

*  *  * 

•  Donald  E.  Leonard  has 
joined  Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  as 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
media.  He  comes  from  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  where  he 
was  vicepresident,  director  of 
media  and  director  of  FSR  In¬ 
ternational.  Before  that,  Mr. 
Leonard  was  media  director  of 
W.  B.  Doner  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


EDITOR  S^  PUBLISHER 


I284>AQE  mPmkL  3:2  FOLDER  | 

Folds,  cuts.  asMciatSB  72  pages  in  2,  8 
OF  4  sections,  strafii^t:  128  pages  In  4.  6 
or  8  sections,  coUset.  The  heavy*daty 
3:2  folding  motion  minimizes  section 
protrusions— permits  running  large  siss 
products.  At  reduced  speeds,  accommo* 
dates  editions  of  8  pages  or  less.  Famous 
fdr  high  efficiency  low  maintenance 
"  forward;  ex* 


112-PAGC  UrttFLOW  2:1  FOLOHi 

Designed  for  extra-heavy  duty.  Takes 
webs  from  as  many  as  9  press  De¬ 
livers  a  72-pace  produ^  in  2, 3  or  4  sec¬ 
tions,  straiid^t:  112-paci  products  in  4, 
6  or  8  sections,  c<d^t.  No  cutting  or 

reqmred 
D^irners 


papers  loided  c 
conveyor  jams. 


These 

folders 

keep 


Among  the  big  reasons  why  newspapers  around  the  world 
prefer  headliner  presses  is  their  folder  performance— 
with  either  Goss  folder  you  choose:  the  Uniflow  2:1  or  the 
Imperial  3:2. 

Great  reserve  capacity  is  the  well-known  secret  of  these 
folders.  It  stems  from  sound  Goss  engineering  . . .  rugged 
construction  . . .  precise  manufacture.  Take  the  Imperial 
3:2,  for  example,  the  big  dailies’ 

favorite.  It’s  job-rated  for  128  ^  ^ 

standard  pages  yet  is  known  to  J 

have  built-in  reserve  for  as  much 

as  144  pages.  And  the  Uniflow—  ^ 

many  of  these  originally  80-  and  I 

96-page  folders,  after  10  years’ 

service  and  with  only  minor 

modification,  are  today  smoothly  Specialists  in  newspape, 

producing  112  pages.  , 


THE  J  I  I  I  J  iCbMPANY 

CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


Such  reserve  stamina  is  but  one  extra  value  feature  of 
Goss  folders.  Others,  equally  important  to  you,  are  fully 
enclosed  folding  motion  operating  in  oil  bath— an  exclusive 
Goss  design  that  keeps  gears  free  of  paper  dust  and  all  for¬ 
eign  matter  . .  .  automatic  safety  clutches  ...  all  rotating 
parts  mounted  in  anti-friction  bearings,  and  dynamically 
balanced  for  smooth  operation  at  all  speeds . . .  and  forced- 
feed  drive  lubrication  to  sim- 
^  plify  maintenance. 

J  Still,  Goss  folder  efficiency  is 

only  a  small  part  of  HEADLINER 
_  1  Vhb  1  press  dominance  in  the  news- 

I  I  I  I  paper  world.  Let  us  tell  you  the 

r^^^PANY  whole  HEADLINER  performance 

icAoo  so.  ILLINOIS  story,  from  reelroom  to  mail- 
^gazine  and  roto  presses  It’s  the  story  of  a  judi- 

—  cious  investment.  Write  today. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

New  Car  Boom  Calls 
For  Used  Car  Sales 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

eiuKHilied  AdveiiiKinK  Dircrl»»r,  New  York  Post 


With  new  car  sales  up  12*,^% 
in  Januarj’  over  those  in  the  like 
period  in  ’62,  smashing  all  rec¬ 
ords  for  any  January  on  the 
books,  word  comes  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
that  classified  advertising  people 
can  help  maintain  the  pace  by 
spurring  retailing  of  used  cars. 

As  Lou  Rich,  the  Bureau’s 
Detroit  man,  put  it:  “As  you 
well  know,  the  sale  of  used  cars 
is  any  auto  dealer’s  key  to  new 
car  sales  success  and  profits.” 

“Used  car  sales,”  Mr.  Rich 
said,  “are  holding  pretty  firm, 
but,  according  to  authoritative 
sources,  the  time  has  come  for 
some  concentrated  activity  on 
the  dealers’  part  to  move  out 
more  used  cars  before  they  be¬ 
come  a  major  problem. 

Mr.  Rich  said  several  of  the 
factories  have  started  used  car 
sales  promotions  on  the  national 
level.  He  suggested  that  CAMs 
check  their  dealers  now. 

What’s  called  for,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  a  sleek  auto¬ 
motive  special  section  such  as 
the  Automotive  Shoppers  Guide 
that  Frank  Hastings,  CAM,  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Light  put  out. 

Frank  packed  19  pages  of 
used  car,  new  car,  service,  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  auto  financing  ad¬ 
vertising  into  a  20-page  tabloid 
section.  The  20th  page  he  gave 
away.  It  was  the  front  cover 
presented  in  two  shades  of 
bright  green.  His  generosity 
was  tempered  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  the  tabloid  pages  each 
had  seven  columns  —  first  of 


AUSTRALIA'S 


its  kind  ■we’ve  seen.  On  .several 
of  the  pages,  where  space  per¬ 
mitted,  he  ran  a  promotion  strip 
the  length  of  the  page  on  the 
outside  column,  “Save  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  future  reference.”  The 
words  were  printed  horizontally. 

Fred  Larey,  CAM,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph,  re¬ 
ports  how  a  $550  investment  in 
classified  sold  $100,000  worth  of 
new  and  used  cars  for  Oldsmo- 
bile  dealer.  Barker  Motors,  in 
his  city  in  a  six-day  period. 

Barker  ran  one  half-page  ad, 
four  three  column  by  10-inch 
ads  and  two  three  column  by  10- 
inch  ads  in  that  order.  The  sale 
was  originally  scheduled  to  run 
10  days  but  was  cut  short  after 
6  days  and  the  ads  cancelled  due 
to  a  “complete  sell-out.”  In  a 
letter  to  Larey,  the  advertiser 
said,  “.After  recapping  the  sale, 
we  found  that  for  every  dollar 
we  spent  in  this  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  we  produced  $10  in 
gross  profit.  This,  for  us,  was  a 
very  excellent  investment.” 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 
Frank  Du  Moitchel  is  the 
new  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
(laxette.  He  has  been  on  the 
staff  for  22  years  and  now:  suc¬ 
ceeds  Earl  W.  Beach,  who  is 
retiring  after  having  been  man¬ 
ager  since  1927.  Mr.  Beach 
joined  the  four-man  classified 
department  in  1924.  There  are 
now  16  employes  handling  more 
than  1,000  ads  a  day. 

*  *  « 

I  Carvill  F.  Worrell,  retail  ad 
I  salesman  since  Au^st,  I960,  has 
'  been  named  classified  manager 


of  Evansville  Printing  Corp., 
agent  for  the  Courier,  the  Press, 
and  Sunday  Courier  and  Press. 
He  replaces  Wiluam  MacKel- 
viE,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times. 

*  •  * 

AD  GETTERS 

William  R.  Vierra  and  Mal¬ 
colm  Rivkins  set  all-time  records 
in  San  Francisco  Examiner  clas- 
‘^ified  linage.  Mr.  Vierra  posted 
62,236  individual  real  estate  ads 
during  1962.  Mr.  Riv’kins  auto¬ 
motive  classified  totalled  512,- 
380  lines. 

• 

Kentuckians  Honor 
Postal  Rate  Fiishter 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  man  who  helped  to  modify 
a  proposed  increase  in  mail  rates 
for  newspapers  was  named  the 
outstanding  member  for  1962  of 
the  Kentucky  Press  Association 
at  the  group’s  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week. 

He  is  Maurice  K.  Henry,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Middleshoro  Daily 
News,  who  represented  Kentucky 
publishers  last  year  before  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee. 

The  original  bill  would  have 
increased  Mr.  Henry’s  own  mail¬ 
ing  costs  by  275  percent.  The 
bill  that  was  passed  inflicted 
“considerably  less”  damage,  he 
said. 

Fred  J.  Burkhard,  Casey 
County  News,  Liberty,  was 
named  KPA  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  B.  Gaines,  Park  City 
News,  Bowling  Green. 

E.  J.  Paxton  Jr.,  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  state  Associated 
Press  Executive  Committee,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  T.  Norris  Jr.,  Ashland 
Daily  Independent. 

• 

Heads  Press  Club 

Ottawa 

Gordon  Lomer  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club.  He 
succeeds  Bruce  Phillips  of 
Southam  News  Services. 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


invMtIgate  the  developmanta 
that  are  taking  place — In- 
creaaed  population,  Induatrial 
development,  high  atandard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
auccesaee  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companlee  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia, 


- lUt.  (ukllthlnt  anS  orashU 

arto  la  Aaatralia  raad 
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BRIGHT  lettering  on  her  sweater 
makes  Mrs.  Blaine  (Phyliss)  Glas- 
mann  a  walking  classified  ad  for 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  where  she  it  manager 
of  the  classified  department. 


Town  Zoning  Board 
Excludes  Reporter 

New  Hartford,  Conn. 

This  Connecticut  town’s  Zon¬ 
ing  Commission  has  voted  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  press,  as  well  as  the 
public,  from  its  meetings. 

Commission  Chairman  Robert 
D.  W.  Vroom  cited  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  power  as  defined  in  a  legal 
ruling  and  a  motion  was  passed 
unanimously,  barring  Mrs. 
Susan  White,  Hartford  Courant 
correspondent,  from  meetings. 

The  public,  Mr.  Vroom  ad¬ 
mitted,  has  the  right  to  look  at 
the  commission  meeting  minutes, 
at  the  town  hall,  “but  they  can¬ 
not  go  to  the  meetings  unless 
we  say  so.” 

He  objects  to  news  releases 
concerning  commission  business 
that  is  still  pending. 

• 

Sinall-Town  Report 

20-minute  movie  in  color 
(16  mm),  depicting  the  role  of 
small-town  newspapers,  will  be 
released  Feb.  16  by  American 
Newspaper  Representatives 
Inc.,  New  York.  Featured  with 
comments  from  publishers  are 
newspaper  scenes  in  Hartwell, 
Ga.;  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  Kirk¬ 
land,  Wash.  The  picture  is  titled, 
“Everyone’s  Neighbor.” 
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DEC.  30,  1962: 

MIGHTY 

BLIZZARD 

HITS 

MAINE 

More  than  30  inches  of 
new  snow  piles  on  1 5  inch 
base  at  Millinocket 


Business  was  at  a  standstill  in  Bangor  after  record  snowstorm 


AND  THE  NEWSPRINT  WAS 


SHIPPED  ON  SCHEDULE  I 


In  spite  of  huge  drifts,  driving  winds 
and  snow-clogged  yards,  every  car  sched¬ 
uled  for  Dec.  30,  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1 
went  out  on  time! 

Reliable,  on-time  shipment  is  just  one 
of  the  many  services  that  make  Great 
Northern  your  best  source  for  quality 
newsprint. 

Your  first  order  will  show  you  what 
good  service  really  means. 


[F©^KD(o)[rG[lQ©i?[]i] 


PAPER 


COMPANY 


Executive  Offices: 
Sales  Offices: 


•  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 

•  20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  HAncock  6-7960 

•  230  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago  1,  III.,  Financial  6-1993 

•  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio,  GArheid  1-3080 

•  1700  K  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  296-4668 

•  Mills  in  Maine 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Bangor  Daily  News 
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the  community,  the  competi-  r 

or  the  earn-  \ 

record  the  and 

the  opportunity  for  growth. 

“In  this  day  of  rapid  move- 
ment  toward  offset,  I’m  not  so 
sure  but  that  there  will  soon 
come  a  time  when  the  smart 
move  will  be  to  buy  a  rundown 

physical  plant  in  a  good  field  .  ‘'^. 

and  immediately  convert  to  off-  . 

rather  than  to  big  F 

capital  additional  letter-  |,J|^^H 

press,’’  the  broker  predicts. 

According  to  Mr.  Krehbiel, 
because  of  long  term  capital 

gains  tax  regulations,  a  young  '  B 

buyer's  cash  will  stretch  about  B 

three  times  as  far  it  j^HI^IIHIIillHSL!^  B 

would  and  he  can  buy  thr^  Miss  Sprinkle 

times  as  much  newspaper  as  he 

could  years  ago.  Most  sales  from  classroom  activities — 
made  in  the  past,  this  broker  even  to  covering  the  traveling 
points  out,  were  for  all  cash.  ^Vhite  House. 

Today,  most  of  them  are  for  When  President  Kennedy 
29  percent  down  in  cash  so  the  earne  to  Louisville  i^ently, 
seller  can  amortize  out  his  tax  Vickie  was  there,  pencil  in  hand, 
obligation  as  an  installment  column  read :  “What  hap- 

sale  and  spread  the  tax  into  pons  when  an  eight-year-old 

lower  brackets  over  the  same  8’*^!  lines  up  to  see  the 

period  as  is  required  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
mortgage  to  pay  out.  ff*®  elevator  at  the  hotel 

“The  resultant  tax  saving  which  he  is  stoying? 
can  amount  to  several  thousand  stood  there  like  the  police- 

dollars  in  the  average  weekly  told  us.  He  acted  very  nice, 

newspaper  sale.  And  the  seller  There  was  lots  of  others,  some 
uisually  picks  up  a  nice  chunk  didn’t  have  any  uniform  on 
of  interest  over  the  years  he’s  though  they  had  regular  clothes, 
safely  financing  his  own  sale  “f  said  mother  he  smiled  at 
and  at  a  time  when  he  needs  she  said  no  honey  I  don’t 
income.’’  think  he  smiled  right  at  you  1 


The  Weekly  Editor 


ON  BUYING  WEEKLIES 


By  Rick  Friedman 


QUALITY  GROUP 
'1^  Charles  E.  Paulson,  editor 
publisher  of  the  Millbum 
and  Short  Hills  Item,  was 
®l®cted  president  of  the  Quality 
Group  of  Suburban  New  Jersey 
N^®'''^spapers  at  its  annual  meet- 

Pat  Faiella,  executive  direc- 
tor,  reported  advertising  sales 
increased  15  percent  during 
H  1962,  with  1,469,000  lines  of  ad- 

vertising  placed  with  members 
(.  Holsclaw  of  the  Quality  Group. 
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. . .  good  mold 


A  good  mold— a  good  plate— a  clean,  sharp 
printing  job.  You  can  depend  on  Wood 
Flong  to  deliver  the  finest  quality  mats  to 
do  the  finest  quality  work  each  and  every 
time.  Clean,  well  defined,  deep  bowls  in  type 
matter— sharp,  distinct,  tone  definition. 


Next  time  you  mold  your  Wood  mat  notice 
plenty  of  space  depth,  good  impression. 
These  are  only  two  of  the  many  reasons 
why  so  many  Wood  mats  are  used  so  ex¬ 
tensively  around  the  free  world.  Contact 
your  nearest  representative  today. _ 


One-piec*  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NSW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OHIO*:  SSI  Fifth  Av*.,  Rhon«:  MU  7-29SO 


2'«02 


Se/iVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

‘Dismissed’  Teacher 
Learns  Libel  Lesson 

Bv  Albert  V^'o«MlruflF  Grav 


When  a  school  teacher  at 
North  Pole,  Alaska,  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  school  board  and 
the  Fairluvnktt  (Alaska)  Daily 
Nnv.t-.M iner  carried  that  news 
item,  the  teacher  sued  for 
libel  and  won  a  judgment  for 
$6,000  compensatory  and  $19,- 
000  punitive  damages. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Alaska 
recently  reversed  the  judgment 
and  remanded  the  case  for  a 
new  trial.  (376  Pac.  2d  190) 

This  teacher  had  resigned, 
then  a  few  days  later  withdrew 
the  resignation.  Two  months 
later  she  again  offered  her 
resignation  “effective  30  days 
from  that  date.” 

The  school  board  said  in  a 
letter  of  response,  “Dear  Jlrs. 
Pitka:  This  is  to  infoim  you 
that  the  motion  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Nellie  Miller  and  seconde<l 
by  Mrs.  Cunningham  at  the 
School  Board  special  meeting 
held  on  Octobe”  18,  1957  to  re¬ 
lieve  you  of  your  duties  as  head 
teacher  and  teacher  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  18,  1957. 

“The  reason  for  the  above 
action  is  that  the  School  Boaid 
feels  that  you  are  a  detriment 
to  the  welfare  of  the  school  and 
we  have  already  turned  in  your 
resignation  dated  October  7, 
1957.” 

A  subsequent  letter  advised 
the  teacher  “that  we  do  not 
want  you  to  enter  in  or  on  the 
school  property  and  if  you  do 
so,  we  will  sign  a  complaint 
with  the  law  enforcing  agencies 
to  restrict  you  from  doing  so.” 

Ignoring  this  letter,  she  again 
entered  the  school  followed  by 
the  president  of  the  School 
Board  who,  upon  her  refusal  to 
leave,  had  her  arrested.  Upon 
her  promise  not  to  return  to 
the  school  she  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  creating  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  a  public  place. 

That  evening  under  the  head, 
“North  Pole  Teacher  Fights 
Board,”  the  News-Miner  re¬ 
ported:  “Territorial  police  called 
to  expel  fired  schoolmarfn.  Dis¬ 
pute  at  outlying  community 
finds  teacher  defying  school 
board.  She  is  arrested  for  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct.” 

Qose  to  llie  Trutli 

Its  reversal  of  the  judgment 
against  the  newspaper  was 
made  by  the  appellate  court 
with  the  comment,  “The  jurj' 
reasonably  might  have  con¬ 


cluded  that  the  alleged  defama- 
toiy  words  were  true.  This 
woman’s  insistence  upon  con¬ 
tinuing  her  teaching  job  after 
being  told  that  she  had  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  ber  duties  and  was  no 
longer  })ennitted  to  enter  upon 
school  property,  could  legiti¬ 
mately  be  characterized  as  a 
‘fight’  with  the  school  board  and 
an  act  of  defiance  of  the  board’s 
decision. 

“The  statement  that  the 
woman  had  l)een  arrested  for 
disorderly  conduct  could  be 
justified  by  the  proof  that  she 
had  been  ari'este<l  for  tbe  spe¬ 
cific  offense  of  ‘disturbing  the 
peace’  which  accoixling  to  the 
terms  of  the  North  Pole  ordi¬ 
nance  was  include<l  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  ‘disorderly  conduct.’ 

“The  .statement  ‘Territorial 
police  called  to  expel  fired 
.schoolmarm’  was  erroneous.  The 
l)olice  were  not  calle<l  for  that 
pur])o.se  but  instead  had  l)een 
summoned  by  her  because  she 
thought  she  neede<l  protection. 
But  she  was  actually  expelled 
from  the  school  when  arrested 
by  Jenkins  who,  among  other 
things,  was  a  North  Pole  police 
officer. 

“Thus  the  reported  purpose 
for  which  the  territorial  police 
were  called  could  be  considered 
an  immaterial  variance  from  the 
literal  tnith.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  the  literal  truth  of  the 
precise  statement  made.  Slight 
inaccuracies  of  expression  are 
immaterial  provided  that  the 
defamatory'  charge  is  true  in 
.substance.  .  .  . 

fjuestion  for  Jury 

“What  is  left  then  is  the  as- 
.sumption  that  this  woman  had 
been  ‘fired’  as  a  school  teacher. 
Whether  this  was  true  was  also 
a  question  of  fact  that  ought  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  jury 
for  determination  rather  than 
being  summarily  disposed  of  by 
the  trial  judge.  .  .  . 

“In  the  light  of  the  evidence 
which  is  at  least  conflicting  the 
trial  court  was  mistaken  in 
holding  that  whether  she  had 
voluntarily  resigned  or  had  been 
fired  was  not  ‘a  close  enough 
question’  for  jury'  determina¬ 
tion. 

“The  word  ‘fired’  means  to 
eject  forceably;  to  discharge 
from  a  position:  to  expel  sum¬ 
marily.’  The  jury  might  well 
have  concluded  that  this  is  pre¬ 


cisely'  what  happened  to  this 
teacher  which  would  mean  that 
the  new.spaper  report  of  her 
being  fir^  would  have  been 
found  to  be  true.” 

• 

School  Board  Fight 
EniptH  in  Damage  Suit 

Colville,  Wash. 

The  weekly  Statesman-Exam- 
iru'r  here  is  being  sued,  with  six 
other  defendants,  for  $400,000 
by  Alfred  G.  Haugland,  former 
Colville  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  suit  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
two-year  controversy  which  has 
.seen  the  entire  school  board 
recalled. 

Named  in  the  complaint  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Graham 
and  their  son,  Patrick,  owner  of 
the  Statesman-Examiner,  larg¬ 
est  rural  weekly  in  the  state. 
Mr.  Graham,  a  native  to  this 
area,  has  published  the  paper 
the  past  15  years  following  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 

The  Statesman-Examiner  took 
no  editorial  stand  on  the  bitter 
school  fight.  Instead,  it  per¬ 
mitted  liberal  use  of  .space  by 
Ijoth  sides  to  present  opposing 
views.  Mr.  Haugland  did  not 
specify  in  his  complaint  how  the 
newspaper  damaged  him. 

• 

City  Commissioner's 
Libel  Suit  Upheld 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

A  libel  suit  by  City  Com¬ 
missioner  Hubert  Hevey  against 
The  Daytona  Beach  News 
Journal. 

The  complaint  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  (Circuit  Court,  but  the 
appellate  court  reversed  the 
ruling. 

The  News  Journal  was  sued 
for  an  editorial  accusing  the 
Commissioner  of  “packing^’  the 
Civil  Service  Board. 

The  court  opinion,  written  by 
Judge  Wallis  E.  Sturgis,  said 
the  editorial  charges  “by  clear 
innuendo  and  inference  .  .  .  that 
the  plaintiff  is  cheating  the  tax¬ 
payers  by  hiring  incompetents 
for  city  jobs.” 

• 

Idaho  Press  Group 
Cites  Herb  H.  Love 

Shoshone,  Idaho 

Herb  H.  Love,  publisher  of 
the  Shoshone  Lincoln  County 
JourruU  from  1946  until  its  sale 
to  Jack  George  on  Dec.  1,  1962, 
was  awarded  the  Idaho  Press 
Association’s  seventh  annual 
Master  Editor-Publisher  award 
at  the  association’s  recent  winter 
convention  in  Boise.  Mr.  Love  is 
a  past  president  of  both  the 
Idaho  Press  Association  and  its 
affiliated  corporation,  Idaho 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service. 


Open  Meeting 
Law  Planned 

Olympia,  Wash. 

A  tighter  open  meeting  law 
was  introduced  before  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  legislature  this 
week  in  a  move  sponsored  by 
the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington. 

The  measure  proposes  to  per¬ 
mit  executive  sessions  only  when 
the  publication  of  news  from 
such  sessions  will  do  irrevocable 
harm  to  an  individual  or  when 
the  governing  body  can  .show 
the  public  interest  dictates  se¬ 
cret  action. 

Gov.  Albert  Rosselini  has  ex¬ 
pressed  support  of  such  a  law, 
according  to  Lew  Selvidge,  Al¬ 
lied  secretary  -  manager.  The 
governor  endorsed  the  state’s 
first  open  meeting  law  in  1941 
when  he  was  a  senator. 

Paul  Conrad,  for  two  years 
assistant  manager  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Press  Association,  has  been 
named  Allied’s  assistant  man¬ 
ager.  He  comes  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Great  Bend  (Kans.)  Tribune. 

Don  Campbell,  Vancouver  Co¬ 
lumbian,  is  newly-elected  Allied 
president  with  Ben  H.  Sefrit, 
Bellingham  Herald,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

.Milwaukee  Group 
Wilis  Jobless  Pay 

Milwaukee 

Fifty-eight  former  employes 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  who 
were  not  retained  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  when  that  pa¬ 
per  bought  the  former  have  won 
four  weeks  of  additional  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation. 

■The  State  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion  ruled  that  the  group  was 
entitled  to  $200  each  in  past 
benefits  because  the  employer 
did  not  notify  them  of  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  disqualify  them  from 
unemployment  compensation  un¬ 
til  four  weeks  after  their  dis¬ 
charge. 

The  employer  had  taken  the 
position  that  the  statute  allowed 
it  to  allocate  vacation  pay  and 
dismissal  pay  to  various  weeks, 
as  wages  earned.  This  is  so,  the 
commission  held,  but  the  em¬ 
ploye  must  be  informed  of  the 
allocation. 

• 

Press  Law  Eased 

Tel  Aviv 

The  Israeli  Government  is 
modifying  a  proposed  press  law. 
The  bill  would  have  banned 
libelous  statements  made  at  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  and  would  have 
enabled  a  court  to  close  a  news¬ 
paper  for  publishing  libelous 
material.  These  sections  will  be 
removed. 
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Another  ColoF^jJ^  King  Advanced  Design  Feature 


HEAVY  DUTY  JAW  TYPE  FOLDER 


Here’s  dependability  and  precisioni  With  creel  and 
creeper  belt  delivery  this  heavy  duty  folder  produces 
book  signature  accuracy.  Both  former  and  quarter 
folds  are  standard.  Individual  pull  rolls  for  each 
web.  Easy  adjustments  when  changing  from  single 
to  multiple  webs. 

There’s  a  clutch  to  easily  disengage  the  folder  in 
seconds— no  need  to  run  folder  while  washing  up— 
no  need  to  tear  the  web.  It’s  easy  to  adjust  when  an 
overlap  is  required.  Add  the  safety  of  shear  pin  pro¬ 
tection,  kicker  and  counter  and  you’ve  got  the  most 
modern  folder  on  the  market  todayl 

Advanced  engineering,  integrated  design,  and 
rugged  construction  make  the  Color  King  easy  to 
operate  and  maintain.  Its  precision,  high  speed  de¬ 


livery  (to  18,000  per  hour)  accurate  web  control, 
accurate  lateral  and  circumferential  register  adjust¬ 
ments  on  all  plate  cylinders  while  press  is  running 
and  excellent  ink  distribution  and  breakdown  just 
can’t  be  beat. 

Color  King  can  boost  commercial  business 

If  you  plan  to  increase  your  commercial  business, 
check  Color  King’s  outstanding  optional  features: 

•  14  folder  for  broadsides  to  22^"  x  36" 

•  double  parallel  booklet  folder  (2-on)  for  5Vi''x8>/2” 

•  ribbon  folder  for  special  book-size  signatures 

•  air  former 

•  paster  units 

•  cross  and  overhead  perforators 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N  Y  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MIJ..  N  V.  AMSTERDAM* 


I  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  CK-8 
I  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

I  D  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  press, 
j  □  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  Representative  call. 


CIRCULATION 


Carriers  Can  Earn 
Scholarship  Credits 


A  scholarship  plan  offering 
unlimited  educational  advan¬ 
tages  to  all  regular  carrier  boys 
has  been  initiated  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D,  C.)  Star.  It  covers 
high,  private,  and  trade  schools 
and  specialized  training  courses, 
as  well  as  college  tuition  and 
expenses. 

Star  carriers,  regardless  of 
length  of  serv’ice  or  scholastic 
standing,  earn  $10  scholarship 
certificates  by  obtaining  new 
Star  subscriptions  and  render¬ 
ing  conscientious  follow-up  serv'- 
ice  on  every  new  order  on  their 
routes. 

For  each  earned  certificate,  a 
carrier  may  purchase  another 
from  his  route  profits  within  60 
days  for  the  initial  $10  face 
value.  They  may  be  exchanged 
for  $10  in  cash  at  any  time. 
However,  if  retained  and  used 
for  educational  purposes,  both 
earned  and  purchased  certifi¬ 
cates  increase  in  v^alue  with 
length  of  carrier  service. 

Rate  of  value  increase  is 
retroactive,  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  carrier  service  as 
follows : 


Service 

Increase 

6  months 

$10.00 

6  months 

12.50 

12  months 

15.00 

18  months 

17.50 

24  months 

or  more 

20.00 

In  addition  to  the  earned  and 
purchased  scholarship  certifi¬ 
cates,  the  Star  will  award  spe¬ 
cial  bonus  certificates  of  sub¬ 
stantial  value  every  year  to 
participating  carriers  for  out¬ 
standing  route  increase  and 
service.  Several  thousands  of 
dollars  will  be  offered  each  year 
in  total  scholarship  awards. 

*  *  * 

‘ICU  FOR  SAFETY’ 

After  a  young  carrier  was 
killed  in  the  dark  by  a  hit-and- 
run  driver,  James  G.  Stahlman, 
publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  decided  effec¬ 
tive  action  was  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  fatalities. 

He  offered  a  $1,000  reward 
for  the  arrest,  conviction  and 
punishment  of  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible.  At  the  same  time,  he 
ordered  key  staff  personnel  to 
tackle  the  task  of  devising  pre¬ 
ventive  measures. 

Circulation  and  editorial 
executives  worked  with  the  art 
department. 

Result:  A  six-inch  circle  of 
heavy  cloth,  designed  for  sewing 


'ICU  For  Saiety' 


on  the  backs  of  coats  and 
jackets.  The  symbol  attracts  and 
reflects  light  on  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  circle  and 
the  mid-section  glows  in  the 
dark. 

Lettered  across  the  silv’er 
center  section  are  the  imprints: 
“ICU  For  Safety.” 

Initial  letters  of  the  safety 
.slogan  may  be  adapted  to  many 
situations.  They  may  be  “Inde¬ 
pendent  Carriers  Unified,”  or 
“Irreplaceable  Children  United,” 
or  any  number  of  combinations. 

The  safety  symbols  are  being 
made  av'ailable  first  to  more  than 
1,000  carriers  throughout  Mid¬ 
dle  Tennessee.  By  the  time 
initial  distribution  is  made  to 
the  paper  carriers,  production 
will  make  the  patches  available 
at  cost  to  all  youngsters  at  25c 
each. 

*  «  * 

EVANS  IN  AURORA 

George  Evans  has  been  named 
circulation  director  of  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News.  He 
had  been  circulation  manager  of 
the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News  for  the  past  five  years. 

Prior  to  his  Danville  assigni- 
ment,  Mr.  Evans  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  four  years  at 
the  Champaign  News  Gazette. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

William  C.  Buckberg  con¬ 
tinues  as  circulation  manager 
for  the  Beacon-News. 

*  «  « 

COMPUTER’S  JOB 

An  NCR-315  computer  is 


being  installed  at  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  Boston. 

Bruce  G.  McCauley,  general 
manager,  said  it  will  handle  all 
the  accounting  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  payroll  and  advertising,  and 
eventually  also  the  circulation 
functions.  It  should  be  oper¬ 
ating  by  April,  Mr.  McCauley 
said. 

For  circulation,  largely  mail 
subscriptions,  there  will  be  more 
than  300,000  unduplicated  names 
included  in  the  system  the 
computer  will  handle. 

*  «  * 

IN  THE  OHIO  SPOTLIGHT 

In  the  spotlight  as  “little 
merchants”  at  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association  meeting  Feb. 
8  were  two  boys  who  received 
the  Glenn  L.  Cox  Achievement 
Awards : 

Nelson  A.  Smith,  14,  who 
lives  with  his  mother  in  an 
apartment  at  the  city  jail  (she’s 
the  matron)  and  delivers  the 
Newark  Advocate  to  downtown 
customers.  He’s  an  “A”  student 
and  his  route  earnings  buy  his 
own  clothing,  books  and  sup¬ 
plies.  They  also  pay  for  his 
mother’s  and  grandmother’s 
newspaper  subscriptions  and 
help  buy  his  sisters’  clothing. 

Michael  J.  Moore,  17,  who  has 
carried  a  route  for  the  Spring- 
field  News  and  Sun  for  six 
years,  daily  and  Sunday.  After 
meeting  personal  expenses  he 
has  saved  $925  and  also  owns 
stocks  and  bonds.  A  “B”  stu¬ 
dent  he’s  active  in  sports  and 
community  affairs.  He  writes 
letters  to  the  editor  on  varied 
matters. 

*  •  • 

ABOUT  BOYS 

Carriers  of  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  -  Journal 
gave  each  of  their  29,000  cus¬ 
tomers  a  pen  inscribed  with 
their  compliments.  .  .  .  Murphy 
Maier,  the  recipient  of  the  Peta^ 
luma  (Calif.)  Argus  Courier’s 
first  Master  Carrier  award,  de¬ 
livered  94,500  papers  to  earn 
$1,000  in  54  months. 

*  *  « 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

JosBU'H  P.  Murphy  has  been 
named  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  it  was  announced  by 
Stanley  S.  Schiffman,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Mr.  Murphy  has 
been  with  the  News  since 
August,  1956. 

m  *  * 

Dale  Brott  —  switched  from 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  to  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune  as  CM. 

*  «  * 

Bob  Cables  —  promoted  from 
evening  CM  to  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister. 


W.  Virginia 
Carriers  to 
Collect  Tax 

Charleston,  W,  Va. 

West  Virginia’s  newspaper- 
boys  will  be  turned  into  tax 
collectors  before  long. 

State  Tax  Commissioner  G. 
Thomas  Battle  has  been  com¬ 
pleting  plans  to  have  carriers 
collect  West  Virginia’s  3  percent 
consumer  sales  tax  on  home- 
delivered  papers. 

Most  boys  never  bothered  to 
collect  the  tax  and,  until 
recently,  the  Tax  Department 
has  looked  the  other  way. 

But  Mr.  Battle  said  that  his 
predecessor,  C.  Howard  Hard¬ 
esty  Jr.,  has  studied  the  matter 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Battle  con¬ 
tinued  conferences  with  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  most  of  whom 
have  agreed  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Battle  said  a  reader  who 
has  his  newspaper  delivered  by 
a  boy  but  who  pays  the  news¬ 
paper  office  on  a  regular  basis, 
has  been  paying  the  tax  as  part 
of  the  bill  sent  to  him  by  the 
office,  in  this  case  a  retailer. 

However,  in  the  numerous 
cases  where  the  boys  themselves 
buy  papers  wholesale,  deliver 
them  and  then  collect,  generally, 
once  a  week,  the  boys  have  fail^ 
to  collect  the  tax  and  submit  it 
to  the  Tax  Department,  Mr. 
Battle  said. 

Mr.  Battle  said  there  is  no 
problem  with  the  store  or  news¬ 
stand  because  each  nickel  pur¬ 
chase  for  a  newspaper  is  exempt 
from  the  tax.  Only  purchases 
six  cents  or  more,  including  the 
purchase  of  a  20-cent  Sunday 
newspaper,  are  subject  to  the 
tax. 

The  tax  is  collected  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  on  any  retail  pur¬ 
chase  between  6  and  50  cents.  2 
cents  on  a  purchase  between  51 
cents  and  $1  and  3  cents  for 
each  purchase  of  50  cents,  or 
fraction  thereof,  in  excess  of  $1. 
• 

Safe  Driving  Cited 

Los  Angeles 

After  driving  more  than 
4,000,000  miles  in  1962  without 
a  chargeable  accident,  109  truck 
drivers  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  were  honored  with  cita¬ 
tions  and  a  total  of  $11,016  at 
the  annual  Transportation  Fleet 
Awards  Breakfast.  There  were 
24  drivers  with  10  or  more  years 
of  safe  driving,  headed  by 
Nelson  Lyons,  22  years  and  Carl 
Sawyer,  24  years.  During  the 
year,  the  drivers  averaged  1688 
truckloads  every  week. 
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The  wonderful  world  of  glop 

Sink  corrosion  test  samples  in  shallow 
sea  water  for  a  few  months,  and  this  is 
what  comes  back  up  with  them.  Glop. 
This  test  rack,  encrusted  with  barnacles 
and  other  sea  life,  has  just  been  pulled 
from  salt  water  at  Harbor  Island,  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  places  where  U.  S. 
Steel  is  trying  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  about  corrosion.  Of  course,  glop 


der  automobiles.  Since  we  started  our 
program  33  years  ago,  we’ve  tested  over 
64,000  steel  samples.  Today,  U.  S.  Steel 
does  more  corrosion  research  and  offers 
a  larger  number  of  corrosion-resistant 
steels  than  any  other  steelmaker.  The 
more  corrosion  problems  we  can  solve 
for  American  industry,  the  healthier  our 
economy  will  be.  America  grows  with 
steel.  USS  is  a  registered  trademark. 


is  only  one  corrosive  influence  steel  may 
have  to  withstand  in  service.  So,  we 
have  acres  of  test  racks  all  over  the 
country,  exposing  samples  of  steels  used 
in  metalworking  to  rural,  industrial, 
and  marine  atmospheres  and  to  natural 
waters.  We  also  have  samples  built  into 
structures,  pipelines,  and  process 
vessels.  We  percb  architectural  steels 
on  rooftops  and  hang  muffler  steels  un¬ 


United  States  Steel 


r 

S  SIX  WOOD  SOPERMATIC 


s 


Sup«rmatict  detigned  for  use  with  Tensionplata  type  cylinder  plate  lockup.  Also  for  use  with  compression  type  lockup. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 


ONLY  THE  MOST  MODERN 
MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
CAN  SERVE  THE  SUN-TIMES 

The  Field  Newspapers  (Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News)  together,  produce 
nearly  8  million  papers  per 
week.  To  maintain  this  rugged 
production  schedule,  fast,  de¬ 
pendable  automatic  machin¬ 
ery  such  as  the  WOOD 
Supermatics  are  a  “must”  in 
this  ultra-modern  plant. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Milton  L.  Segel,  a  member  of  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  and  its 
predecessor  publications  for  more 
than  30  years,  retirexl  on  Feb.  1. 
He  is  retiring  at  59  in  order  to 
pursue  personal  scholarly  interests. 
Mr.  Segel  was  one  of  the  first  four 
members  of  the  paper’s  advertising 
department  in  1930.  His  accounts 
will  be  taken  over  by  Morris  Davis. 
Harvey  Harris.  Kenneth  Marsh  and 
Paul  Becker  of  the  New  York  ad 
sales  staff  and  I^rry  Stein  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 


’Bob  Kaplan,  who  covers  the  men's 
clothing  field  for  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  will  be  winging  his  way 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  next  week  to  attend 
the  Feb.  12  convention  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Qothing  Manufacturers. 
From  there  he  will  fly  to  Chicago 
for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  .Assn,  of  Retail  Qothiers 
and  Furnishers,  Feb.  17-20. 


Three  of  the  Fairchild  papers  hit 
all-time  circulation  highs  as  of  Dec. 
31,  1%2.  Average  paid  circulation 
of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  stood 
at  the  peak  figure  of  23,058;  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS  hit  24,466;  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS  reached  58.828. 


Mrs.  James  Ewing  has  been  retained 
by  the  Fairchild  News  Service  to 
cover  the  Nashville.  Tenn.,  area  for 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS.  Other  new 
names  on  the  list  to  represent  all 
Fairchild  papers  are:  John  Birch- 
hill  in  Elyria,  O.;  Jesse  W.  Nelson 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  James  T.  Mal¬ 
loy,  Jr.,  in  Johnstown.  Pa.;  Joseph 
Varilla  in  Frankfort,  Ky. 


Mrs.  Keith  Bangert,  fashion  and 
news  reporter  in  Fairchild’s  St. 
Louis  bureau,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  a  fashion  show  and  dinner 
to  be  given  at  a  Valentine  Day  party 
for  members  of  Downtown  Activities 
Unlimited,  whose  members  are  wom¬ 
en  who  work  in  downtown  St.  Louis. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

hiblltkurs  of 

Dally  Naw(  Racord.  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias.  ' 


Houston  Medical 
Reporting  Cited 

Austin,  Tex. 

Honors  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  reporting  of  health  and 
medical  information  have  gone 
to  the  Houston  Chronicle  and  its 
medical  reporter,  Mrs.  Moselle 
Boland.  They  receive  the  Texas 
Medical  Association’s  1963  An¬ 
son  Jones  Award. 

A  relative  newcomer  to  the 
medical  reporting  field,  this  is 
the  first  time  Mrs.  Boland  has 
won  the  award,  which  is  now 
in  its  seventh  year.  Her  entry 
included  general  reporting  of 
health  information  and  special 
work  in  connection  with  the 
polio  immunization  drive. 

Wilbourn  McNutt,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Austin  American 
Statesman,  was  selected  as  the 
top  reporter  in  his  category. 

The  editor  of  the  Gilmer  Mir¬ 
ror,  Mrs.  Sarah  Greene,  was 
named  the  winner  in  the  cate¬ 
gory'  for  weekly  newspapers. 

• 

John  Batdorff,  business 
manager  of  the  Traverse  City 
(Mich.)  Record-Eagle  —  new 
president  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association. 

♦  ♦  » 

Thomas  A.  Cloutier,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Oswego 
(N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times  — 
president  of  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies. 

*  ♦  « 

Robert  Davis — appointed  as 
roving  feature  writer  for  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram,  replacing 
Charles  Ridgway — resigned  to 
join  Disneyland  public  relations 
staff. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Ed  Ainsworth,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  feature  writer — 
award  of  merit  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Historical  Society. 

*  *  « 

William  Cartan,  veteran 
Chicago  newspaperman  —  to 
news  editor,  Southtown  Econ¬ 
omist  New'spapers. 


personal 


STARRING  IN  PUERTO  RICO — Guests  of  the  Cowles-owned  San  Juan 
Star  during  the  winter  meeting  of  the  ANPA  board  of  directors  were: 
Left  to  right — Joyce  A.  Swan,  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune;  Mrs.  Swan,  Irwin  A.  Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
Roberto  Sanchez  Vilella,  acting  governor  of  the  islands;  and  Mrs. 
Maier. 


Eugene  R.  Black,  former 
president  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development — elected  a  director 


Takes  Up  Brush 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Bert  Whitman,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Stockton  Record,  of  the*  New  York  Times  Com- 
is  having  a  one-man  art  show  at  pany. 

Pioneer  Museum  and  Haggin  *  *  * 

Galleries  here.  William  C.  Moore,  former 

Mr.  Whitman,  for  35  years  a  aP  staffer  at  Columbus  for  four 
newspaper  cartoonist  from  Los  years — assistant  secretary  and 
Angeles  to  New  York  with  a  side  public  relations  director  of  the 
excursion  into  the  field  of  sym-  Ohio  State  Bar  Association, 
dicated  comic  strips,  has  only 
been  painting  two  years.  For 
the  last  decade  he’s  been  the 
Record’s  editorial  cartoonist. 


Robbrt  C.  Dix,  publisher  of 
the  Ravenna-Kent  (Ohio)  Rec¬ 
ord-Courier — elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Kent  State  University. 

«  *  * 

Elaine  Ballack — promoted 


What  is  De  Gaulle  up  to? 

See  Editorial  Research  Reports  “Political  Integration  of 
Europe”  (September  19,  1962)  and  “France  and  the 
Atlantic  Community”  (upcoming).  The  current  CQ 
Weekly  Report  publishes  the  texts  of  de  Gaulle’s  January 
14  press  conference  and  Macmillan’s  TV  address  of 
January  30,  followed  by  important  Congressional  re¬ 
action. 


Dean  Jauchius,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 

Dispatch — named  to  new  post 
of  coordinator  of  programming 
and  financing  in  Gov.  James  to  controller,  Gallup  (N.M.)  In- 
Rhodes’  administration,  at  $12,-  dependent. 

500  a  year.  He  has  been  an  ♦  ♦  ♦  , 

aide  to  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  state  John  R.  Rutherford,  former 
auditor’s  office.  publisher  and  editor  of  Inplant 

Food  Management  magazine, 
Chicago  —  becomes  advertising 
manager  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Boston,  on  March 
1,  succeeding  Norman  S.  Swbet- 
LAND  —  retiring  after  nearly  50 
years  with  the  Monitor.  Thomas 
G.  Driscoll  continues  as  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager. 


11  SB  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Woshiagten  6,  D.  C. 
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Labor  Writer  Cited 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Irving  Kravsow,  Hartford 
Courant  reporter,  has  received 
a  citation  for  his  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  labor  reporter  from  the 
State  Labor  Council.  Mr.  Krav¬ 
sow  left  the  labor  beat  last 
August  to  be  chief  capitoi  and 
legislative  correspondent. 
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Mo<)rc  Named  S.  F. 

Bureau  Manager 

San  Francisco 

Charles  R.  Moore  has  been 
appointtKl  San  Francisco  bureau 
manager,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  it  is  announced  by 
Richard  A.  Litfin,  division  inan- 
airer. 

He  succeeds  John  J.  Madigan, 
recently  named  Southern  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona  news  manager. 
Mr.  Moore  has  l)een  with  UPI 
since  1935  except  for  wartime 
Army  Air  Corps  duty.  His 
assijrnmeots  have  ranged  from 
New  York  to  Tokyo. 

Donald  B.  Thackery  was 
named  to  the  bureau  night  man¬ 
agership.  He  rejoined  UPI  here 
in  1953  after  working  for  the 
Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star 
and  INS. 

• 

Jim  (Hank)  Garner,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Casa  Grande 
(Ariz.)  Dispatch  —  part  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Prescott 
r  (Ariz.)  Evening  Courier. 

!  #  *  * 

Cal  Wilson  —  to  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current-Argus  re¬ 

porter. 

*  «  >i< 

Hugh  Shearman,  publisher 
of  the  Lake  Charles  American 
Press  —  elected  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

*  *  * 

M.  W.  Armistead  III,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News  —  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Virginia  Associated 
Press. 

*  <•■  * 

Neal  Hoffman,  former  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Wyoming 
Eagle  and  Wyoming  State  Trib¬ 
une — to  area  representative  for 
UARCO  Business  Forms. 


BYLINE  AWARD  of  Marquette 
University  College  of  Journalism 
goes  this  year  to  Loretto  J.  Fox, 
class  of  *44,  who  is  public  relations 
director  of  the  Falic  Corporation, 
Milwaukee,  and  president  of  Alpha 
Gamma  Chi,  national  advertising 
sorority. 

J.  Reiierd  Lineweaver — from 
managing  editor  to  associate 
editor,  Harrisonburg  (Va.) 
Ihiily  News  Record.  Randolph 
(Pat)  Murphey — from  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Glenda  Holder, 
formerly  with  the  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise  and  Stephen 
J.  Harriman,  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Virginia — to  news 
department. 

*  *  « 

Jim  Baugh  Jones — to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Citizen 
Publishing  Company,  Searcy, 
Ark.  He  succeeds  his  brother, 
Perrin  Jones,  who  remains  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  daily 
Searcy  Citizen  and  weekly  White 
County  Citizen.  The  Searcy 
newspapers  date  back  to  their 
grandfather,  the  late  J.  J. 
Baugh.  Jim  Baugh  Jones 
recently  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 


INiblisher'g  Position 
To  Connie  Johnson 

John  Day,  Ore. 

Connie  Johnson,  managing 
editor  of  the  daily  Albany 
( Ore. )  Democrat-Herald  has 
become  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Illue  Mountain  Eagle  here,  it 
was  announced  by  Elmo  Smith, 
owner  of  both  newspapers. 

He  succeeds  Viola  Puntney,  on 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence. 
A  staff  member  since  1949,  she 
served  as  publisher  since  1958. 

Other  papers  in  the  group  are 
the  weekly  Madras  Pioneer  and 
Cottage  Grove  Sentinel. 

• 

Writer  Appointed 
Racing  Steward 

Chicago 

Russ  Harris,  racing  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  has 
l)een  named  a  steward  for  the 
103-day  Arlington-Washington- 
Balmoral  thoroughbred  race 
meeting. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  will  retain 
his  post  with  the  Herald,  begrins 
his  new  duties  May  13  with  the 
opening  of  the  Balmoral  meet¬ 
ing  at  Washington  Park.  The 
coordinated  meeting  winds  up 
Sept.  9  at  Arlington  Park. 

• 

Jack  Whiteman,  manager  of 
the  Lewisburg(  Pa.)  bureau  of 
the  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item 
— to  managing  editor  of  the 
Milton  (Pa.)  Standard. 

*  * 

Edward  C.  McCann,  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor,  Frederick 
(Md.)  Post,  succeeding  W. 
Henry  Decker,  now  in  public 
relations  work  for  NASA,  Cape 
Canaveral,  Fla. 

♦  *  « 

Gillis  Morgan,  former  editor. 
Air  University  Dispatch,  Max¬ 
well  AFB — Montgomery  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  as  police  reporter. 

*  #  * 

Fred  J.  Burkhard,  Causey 
County  News,  Liberty — presi¬ 
dent  of  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


John  Prescott,  labor  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  —  given  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  as  assistant  to 
the  vicepresident  (Lee  Hills). 

*  *  * 

Derick  Daniels  —  from  city 
editor  to  assistant  managing 
editor  (for  news  operations)  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

B.  Dale  Davis  —  Sunday-fea- 
ture  editor  to  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  (features  and  Sun¬ 
day  sections).  Art  Dorazio,  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  —  additional 
responsibility  of  handling  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  for  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  William  Sudo- 
mier  —  assistant  CE  to  city 
editor. 
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Almost  Too  Good 
To  Be  True 

O  Ye  Jig8  &  Juleps! 

.  .  .  This  phanomanol  lMst-s«ll«r  (of  more  than  6  months)  Is 
one  of  the  most  intriguing  and  entertaining  stories  of  recent  times. 
It's  the  philosophies,  gripes,  ambitions  and  dour  observations  on  the 
adult  world  .  .  .  written  by  a  lO-year-old  girl  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  only  recently  discovered  and  now  fully  documented.  (10 
illustrated  instalments) 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples,  Terms. 


:  The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DIS  MWNIS,  IOWA  4M  MADISON  AVI..  NIW  YOtK  CITY 


Jigsaw 

Jargon 

News 

A  high  Government 
official  laments  the 
scarcity  of  national 
news  in  small  city 
dailies. 

An  industrialist  says 
there  are  too  many 
misinformed  reporters 
running  around. 

Critics  might  pon¬ 
der  what  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  a  newspaperman 
and  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  said  years  ago: 

"Learn  to  use  little 
words  in  a  great  big 
way. 

j  "It  is  hard  to  do,  but 
they  say  what  you 
mean. 

"When  you  don't 
know  what  you  mean — 
use  big  words." 

Newspapers  still  be¬ 
long  to  newspaper 
people. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

1730  K.  St.,  N.W.  60  East  42nd  St. 
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Edward  Dickinson — to  man- 
af^in?  editor  of  the  Coru’sus 
(N.  Y.)  Ink  Pen  Beacon,  weekly 
newspaper  started  last  spring. 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  for  18  years,  editor 
of  the  Stroniberg-Carlson  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Dynamics  Cor¬ 
poration  Telephone  Parts  Cata¬ 
log  and  director  of  Cooperative 
Advertising  for  the  same  firm. 

*  *  * 

Selden  Menefee,  formerly 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Fair  Oaks  (Calif.)  San 
Juan  Record — to  education  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union,  while  still  writing  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Record. 

*  •  * 

Gilbert  Gardner — to  the  copy 
desk,  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 

♦  *  « 

Dale  Brix,  UPI  bureau  chief, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  —  named 
“Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the 
Year”  by  the  San  Diego  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  “tell¬ 
ing  the  San  Diego  .stor>'  to  the 
nation  and  the  world.” 

* 

Len  Beech le\’.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  —  to  editorial 
staff,  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Times.  Tom  Kerin  —  to 

state  editor,  .succeeding  Ray 
Moholt,  now  slot  man  replac¬ 
ing  C.  T.  Sullivan,  returne<l 
to  reporting  after  several  years 
on  the  copy  desk. 

*  •  « 

Larry  Collins,  reporter  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  on 
the  city  hall  and  feature  beat  — 
to  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram  on 
general  reporting. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Casavant,  publisher, 
Biddeford-Saco  Journal — elected 
president,  Maine  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
He  succeeds  Quentin  A.  Whit¬ 
tier,  general  manager,  Lewis¬ 
ton  Sun. 

*  »  * 

Goro  Lo.mer,  columnist  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal — elected 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club  of  Canada,  succeeding 
Bruce  Phillips,  Southam  \ews. 
*  *  * 

John  P.  Feeley,  editor  of  the 
Dani’ille  (Pa.)  News  for  past 
six  years  —  now  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor. 

• 

On  Le^8lative  Beat 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Joyce  S.  Williams  has  joined 
the  Raleigh  staff  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  After¬ 
noon  Dailies  as  a  legislative 
reporter.  She  will  handle  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  30  member  news¬ 
papers.  Mrs.  Williams  is  the 
former  Joyce  Schuller,  reporter 
and  feature  \\Titer  for  United 
Press  International  in  Chicago. 


Cartoonist  Ned  White 
Goes  Into  Retirement 

Akron,  Ohio 

Ned  White,  Beacon  Journal 
editorial  page  cartoonist  since 
1946,  has  resigned  and  retired 
from  the  newspaper  business. 

He  came  to  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
previously  worked  for  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

• 

Ted  Larimer,  Green  Forest 
Tribune — president  of  Arkansas 
Pre.ss  Association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Philip  Savory,  former  Mont¬ 
pelier  (Vt.)  newsman — to  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  Vermont’s  new 
governor,  Philip  H.  Hoff.  During 
the  recent  campaign  he  was 
press  secretary  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Vermont. 

*  *  * 

Zena  Beth  Guenin  —  to 
woman’s  page  editor,  Missoula 
( Mont. )  Missoulian  -Sentine  I, 
succeeding  Carla  Hewitt,  re¬ 
signed  to  get  married.  Mrs. 
Guenin  formerly  was  with  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  Standard-Post 
and  her  husband,  Gaylord,  is  a 
Missoulian  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Lind.say  Crysler,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor,  IPin- 
nipeg  (Man.)  Tribune  —  to  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  as  rim  man 
on  the  news  desk. 

♦  * 

F.  Burke  Barlow,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  display  salesman, 
Spokatte  (Wash.)  Spokcsinan- 
Review  &  Daily  Chronicle  —  to 
P.  &  G.  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  manu¬ 
facturer’s  representative. 

*  *  * 

M.  J.  BuTLtai,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  F.  E.  Warren,  con¬ 
troller  —  elected  to  the  Iward 
of  directors  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  Company. 


Obituary 


Frank  M.  (Slim)  Lynch,  63, 
with  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer  as  a  photographer 
and  columnist  since  1922;  Jan. 
16.  He  wrote  the  daily  “Seattle 
Scene”  column  for  16  years. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  De  Vore  Johnson, 
47,  former  political  editor,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner; 
Jan.  27. 

«  «  * 

Mary  L.  Alexander,  Cincin- 
tuiti  (Ohio)  Enquirer  art  critic 
for  40  years;  Jan.  21. 

*  *  * 

I.  A.  (Sandy)  Sandefer,  49, 
city  editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  for  the  past 
15  years;  Feb.  1. 


Julian  B.  Moss,  55,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Patent  Trader  Inc.,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  publishers  of  the 
twice-weekly  Mt.  Kisco  Patent 
Trader  and  the  weekly  Scars- 
ilale  (N.  Y.)  Inquirer  and  own¬ 
ers  of  Radio  Station  WVIP; 
Jan.  25.  Mr.  Moss  formerly 
owned  County  Press  Inc.,  Cro- 
ton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  which 
published  the  Croton-Harmon 
News  (now  the  C rot on-Cort land 
News)  and  the  We.stchester 
Post,  and  printed  a  number  of 
New  York  weeklies.  Mr.  Moss 
also  had  an  interest  in  the 
Pleasant ville.  (N.  Y.)  Townman. 
He  sold  the  News  in  1952  and 
a  short  time  later  sold  County 
Press  Inc.  to  Patent  Trader  Inc., 
coming  into  the  organization  as 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

*  *  * 

Rixon  Rafter,  77,  former 
publisher  and  editor  for  45 
years  of  the  weekly  .Arthur 
(Ont.)  Enterprise  News;  Jan. 
29.  He  was  blind  since  the  age 
of  five. 

*  * 

A.  Ranger  Tyij31,  61,  former 
copy -editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  Jan.  31. 
Mr.  Tyler  was  associate  e<litor 
for  the  New  York  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Association. 

*  *  « 

Leslie  B.  Carlton,  72,  retired 
chief  photographer  of  the 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record;  Jan. 
29.  He  came  to  the  Record  in 
1945,  liecoming  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  in  1946. 

*  *  * 

Walker  Flournoy,  60,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Prattville  (Ala.) 
Progress  since  1951;  Jan.  29. 

♦  ♦ 

Walter  P.  Vivian,  58.  former 
editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Optic,  Roswell  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Record,  and  Gallup 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Independent; 
Jan.  28.  He  began  his  newspa- 
I)er  career  in  New  Mexico  in 
1929,  retiring  a  year  ago  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health. 

*  *  * 

First  Society  Editor 
In  Chicago  Dies 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Magda  West,  84,  the 
original  Chicago  newspaper 
.society  writer,  died  Jan.  21  in  a 
rest  home. 

She  began  her  newspaper 
career  in  Colorado  and  came  to 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  as  a  “taker  of  social  items.” 
A  short  time  later  she  became 
society  editor,  Chicagfo’s  first. 
When  she  retired  in  1946  she 
was  covering  society  for  the 
Herald- American. 

In  later  years  she  handled 
publicity  for  the  Post  and  Pad- 
dock  club  at  Arlington  Park 
race  track. 


Rodrigo  De  Llano, 
Of  Excelsior,  Dies 

.Mexico  City 

Rodrigo  de  Llano,  73,  editor 
of  Excelsior,  died  Jan.  31  after 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Mr.  de  Llano  was  Iwrn  in 
Monterey,  where  he  worked  for 
a  short  time  as  a  clerk  in  the 
American  Smelting  Comi)any 
l)efore  launching  an  English- 
language  newspaper. 

Later  he  was  a  reporter  in 
Mexico  City  and  in  1914  went 
to  the  Unit^  States.  He  founded 
a  Spanish-language  weekly,  El 
Heraldo  of  New  York. 

Three  years  later  he  IwH'anie 
U.  S.  correspondent  for  Excel¬ 
sior.  He  was  named  editor  in 
1924.  He  won  a  Maria  .Moors 
Cabot  Prize  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

One  of  his  long  time  a.ssoci- 
ates,  Gilberto  Figueroa,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Excelsior,  died 
recently. 

• 

Dorothy  Taylor  Dirts; 
Rrtporter  and  Edit<»r 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Dorothy  G.  Taylor,  62,  one  of 
Canada’s  best  known  newsiiaper 
women,  died  at  her  ranch  at 
Haney,  B.  C.,  Jan.  21.  She  was 
part  owner  and  former  editor  of 
the  British  Columbian,  New 
Westminster,  which  was  owned 
by  her  father,  the  late  Senator 
J.  D.  Taylor. 

Miss  Taylor  completed  her 
education  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris  and  started  her  newspaper 
career  while  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  women  to  travel 
the  Alaska  Highway.  She 
explored  the  Pyrenees,  toured 
Brittany  on  a  bicycle  and 
explored  the  Rio  Negro  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Argentine  Pampas. 

• 

R.  M.  Boothby  Dies 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Russel  M.  Boothby,  68,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Palladium 
Publishing  Co.,  died  Jan.  24 
from  a  laiptured  abdominal 
aneurysm.  In  addition  to  .super¬ 
vising  publishing  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  businesses,  he  was  a  banker. 

Cecil  Bridge,  59,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  defunct 
Nomvalk  (Conn.)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Jan.  27. 

*  *  * 

Bi’RTON  Crane,  62,  reporter 
on  the  stock  exchanges  for  the 
New  York  Times;  Feb.  3.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  1937,  later 
specializing  in  economic  and 
financial  news. 
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A  new  concept  can  begin  anywhere. ..any  time.  Over  a  drafting  board  or  a  luncheon  table.  Day  or  night.  Energy, 
enthusiasm,  knowledge  and  imagination  can  work  many  economies  for  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  at 
Lockwood  Greene.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  such  varied  projects  as  design  of  a  newly  completed  roto¬ 
gravure  plant  for  the  Providence  Journal ...  design  of  a  new  paper-handling  system  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News . . .  complete  engineering  service  and  construction  supervision  for  _ 

the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer.  Creative  engineering  has  been  our  basic  W 

concept  for  over  one  hundred  years.  This  concept,  plus  the  ability  to 
work  closely  and  efficiently  with  our  clients’  staffs,  helps  us  achieve  both 

the  practical  and  imaginative  results  every  problem  requires.  How  this  |VI  Hi  Hj 

may  serve  you  is  graphically  described  in  our  brochure,  "Newspapers  le  wals' a^e'sturrllt 

and  Printing  Plants,"  which  will  be  sent  upon  request.  sparunburg,  s.  c.,  Montgomery  aidg. 


Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg. 


Think  '‘UP  TIME”...  think  Fotosetter 


“Up  time,”  the  measure  of  efficiency  in  production  equipment,  is  the  key 
to  success  in  photocomposition.  The  Fotosetter  is  o  simple  machine,  easy 
to  understand,  operate  and  maintain.  For  these  reasons  the  Fotosetter  is 
the  machine  which  delivers  continuous  production. 

High  “up  time”  is  only  one  of  Fotosetter’s  many  advantages.  Remember, 
it  produces  composition  of  unequoled  quality.  Remember,  too,  that  it  costs 
less  than  other  full  range  phototypesetting  machines.  What  Fotosetter  is 
doing  for  others  it  con  do  for  you. 


HARR  I  S 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1 ,  New  York 

A  OiviMon  of  Horns-lntortyp*  Corporotton 


Sot  in  Fototottor  Futurot. 

Fotokottor  it  o  rogittorod  trodomorh. 


Plant  *  Equipment 


Computer’s  Correction  System 
Works  by  Splicing  Coded  Tape 


Ry  Sky  Dunlap 


Los  Angeles 

With  announcement  that  the 
Lo8  Angeles  Times  had  inaujru- 
rated  automatic  typesetting 
from  original  tape  punched  by 
the  reporter  (E&P,  Jan.  5, 
1963),  intense  interest  was  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  newsrooms  across 
the  nation. 

Just  exactly  what  happens  on 
the  reporter’s  typewriter,  how  is 
copy  handled  by  the  desk  and 
what  is  the  reaction  from  news¬ 
room  personnel,  particularly 
among  the  hunt-and-peck  typ¬ 
ists  who  had  never  confronted 
an  electric  typewriter? 

Obviously,  some  changes  had 
to  be  made.  There  could  not  be 
an  overnight  wholesale  revamp¬ 
ing  of  operations.  The  change¬ 
over  will  be  a  gradual  one. 

Maaic  Memory 

The  new  system  involves  sev¬ 
eral  key  operations  revolving 
around  the  magic  memory  and 
fantastic  speed  of  an  RCA  301 
computer.  The  reporter  uses  an 
IBM  electric  typewriter  which 
automatically  perforates  tape 
on  the  original  story.  After  cor¬ 
rections  have  been  made  by  the 
reporter  and  the  city  desk  and 
the  copy  desk  on  the  hard  copy, 
the  story  is  sent  to  the  computer 
room,  where  another  typist 
punches  a  second  tape  contain¬ 
ing  the  various  penciled  correc¬ 
tions,  deletions  or  additions. 

I  This  correction  tape  is  welded 
to  the  reporter’s  tape,  both  go 
through  the  computer  and  out 
comes  the  master  tape  for  in¬ 
sertion  into  a  line-casting  ma¬ 
chine.  In  the  process,  the  com¬ 
puter  uses  a  “logic”  system  to 
correctly  hyphenate  words  to 
create  justified  lines  for  the 
linecasting  machine  —  a  knotty 
problem  which  previously  had 
confounded  and  perplex^  at¬ 
tempts  to  eliminate  the  human 
mind  and  the  typecasting  key¬ 
board. 

In  translating  written  copy 
directly  from  reporter  into  type, 
it  takes  only  17  seconds  to  fill 
a  21-inch  newspaper  column. 
And  another  factor  in  the  cost¬ 
saving  aspects  of  the  system  is 
that  it  can  be  used  for  other 
operations,  such  as  handling 
classified  advertising,  account¬ 


ing  and  other  record-keeping  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  Times  started  production 
via  computer  with  wire  service 
tape,  which  could  be  fed  into 
the  computer.  The  first  type¬ 
writer  to  arrive  was  used  for 
training  and  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses  as  personnel  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  computer  proc¬ 
esses.  A  delay  in  arrival  of  the 
49  other  typewriters  limited  the 
Times  to  using  about  50  galleys 
of  type  daily  from  the  computer 
method. 

Tested  in  Zone  OHiees 

When  the  delayed  typewrit¬ 
ers  arirv^ed  in  late  January,  it 
was  decided  to  inaugurate  re- 
portorial  use  of  the  new  system 
in  the  various  community  zone 
offices  of  the  Times,  where  the 
production  pace  is  slightly 
slower.  The  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
room  will  be  converted  gradually 
in  coming  months,  giving  news 
personnel  sufficient  time  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  embrace  the  new  tech¬ 
niques  without  undue  haste. 

Times  newsroom  chiefs  feel 
that  the  chief  problem  will  be 
psychological,  since  the  rank  and 
file  of  newsmen  know  little 
about  computers  and  look 
askance  at  change.  However,  the 
switch  to  electric  typewriters  is 
not  considered  too  much  of  an 
obstacle,  since  it  will  l)e  gradual 


and  some  reporters  already  have 
the  knack.  A  good  many  report¬ 
ers  with  wire  service  back¬ 
grounds  already  are  familiar 
with  electronic  Teletype  key¬ 
boards  and  appreciate  the  light 
touch  and  extra  speed  resulting. 

The  majority  of  Times  re¬ 
porters  turn  out  relatively 
“clean”  copy  and  a  survey  in 
advance  of  the  new  system  indi¬ 
cated  that  only  15  percent  of 
the  typewritten  lines  needed 
corrections. 

Correclion  I’rocCKs 

While  there  may  be  opera¬ 
tional  improvements  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  enlarges,  the  electric  type¬ 
writers  are  grouped  so  that  two 
reporters  sit  at  adjoining  desks, 
with  a  small  cabinet  between 
them,  holding  the  two  respec¬ 
tive  tape  perforators.  After  the 
reporter  finishes  his  story,  and 
makes  his  own  pencilled  cor¬ 
rections,  the  copy  and  looped 
tape  are  clamped  together  by 
a  plastic  clothes-pin,  which  also 
has  a  wire  loop  into  which  the 
tape  is  easily  inserted  to  avoid 
damage  or  tangles  during  later 
processing.  Tape  and  copy  are 
identified  with  the  reporter’s 
name. 

The  “package”  of  copy  and 
tape  is  turned  in  to  the  city 
desk,  as  always,  and  then  moves 
to  the  copy  desk.  While  obvi¬ 
ously  the  tape,  copy  and  clothes¬ 
pin  is  a  bit  more  awkward  to 
handle  than  copy  alone,  the 
problem  has  not  been  found  too 
troublesome.  (The  time  may 
come  when  the  reporter’s  tape 
is  punched  in  a  central  room 
adjacent  to  the  computer  opera¬ 
tion.) 


editor  8c  publisher  for  February  9,  1963 


FAST,  FAST,  FAST  TYPE — An  RCA  computer  goes  about  its  work  at 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  Times  while  J.  L.  Couey,  left,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  &  Times,  and  Alvah  Chapman,  general 
manager  of  the  Miami  Herald,  discuss  some  of  the  marvels  of  the  on¬ 
coming  era  of  fast  typesetting. 
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The  typewritten  codes  shown  here 

cover  13  corrections  in  first  S7 
lines  of  typewritten  copy. 

From  copy  desk,  the  copy- 
tape  is  conveyed  to  the  com¬ 
puter  room.  Here  the  correction 
typist  uses  code  characters  to 
punch  a  tape  which  incorporates 
every  penciled  correction  on  the 
copy.  No  matter  how  “dirty” 
the  copy,  or  if  lines  are  deleted 
and  added,  the  amazing  speed 
of  the  computer  is  far  faster 
than  having  the  entire  story  re¬ 
punched  into  tape. 

Each  tape  correction  is  keyed 
by  the  number  of  the  typed  line 
on  which  it  appears  and  the 
hard-copy  reference  sheet  is  a 
.series  of  single-spaced  lines  of 
characters. 

By  this  time,  the  original 
typewritten  copy  is  accompanied 
by  the  reporter’s  tape  and  the 
short  correction  tape.  An  opera¬ 
tor  inserts  the  appropriate  ends 
of  each  tape  into  a  splicing  ma¬ 
chine,  which  uses  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure  to  weld  the  tapes  together 
—  almost  exactly  the  way  movie 
film  is  spliced  for  editing.  It 
takes  just  three  seconds  for  the 
seven  amperes  of  heat  to  cause 
the  sizing  in  the  tape  to  weld 
the  two  pieces  together.  As  the 
welded  tapes  are  wound  on  a 
spool-winding  mechanism,  the 
next  story  and  correction  tape 
are  attached,  and  eventually  the 
operator  has  a  bulky  roll  of  tape 
to  feed  into  the  computer  — 
about  the  equivalent  of  one  full 
page  of  type. 

Electronically  Merged 

As  the  welded  tape  enters  the 
computer,  the  correction  mate¬ 
rial  goes  first,  and  “stores”  into 
the  “memory”  of  the  computer 
the  corrections.  Then  as  the 
next  section  enters  —  the  re¬ 
porter’s  original  tape — the  cor¬ 
rections  are  electronically  made 
at  the  proper  places.  The  master 
tape  emerging  at  the  sensational 
rate  of  1000  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond  is  thus  ready  for  the  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

Operations  Director  Otis 
Booth  predicts  that  the  system 
will  bring  a  minimum  time  sav¬ 
ing  of  40  percent  in  setting  edi¬ 
torial  copy  in  type.  Enough  tape 
can  be  produced  in  one  hour 
to  set  30  solid  pages  of  type. 

Another  feature  of  the  tape 
operations  is  that  time  copy  and 
future  material  can  be  stored 
up  on  reels  and  then  fed  into 
the  computer  during  slack  peri- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Correcfian  Tape 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


ods.  The  same  thing  can  be 
done  in  the  composing  room, 
where  non-urgent  tape  can  be 
interspersed  as  needed  with  the 
spot  news  tapes. 

Dow  Parkes,  in  charge  of  the 
computer  room  as  chief  com- 
I)uter  composition  research  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Times,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  a  tape  might  be  dam¬ 
aged  or  tom  between  reporter’s 
desk  and  the  computer.  But  he 
said  it  is  a  simple  matter  for 
an  ojterator  to  repunch  a  single 
line  or  two  on  tape,  cut  out  the 
damaged  portion,  and  quickly 
splice  in  the  correct  section,  thus 
saving  the  original  tape  and  the 
time  of  repunching  another. 

News  copy  coming  in  from 
other  .soui'ces  will  be  punched 


into  tape  by  TTS  operators,  a 
system  long  used  by  the  Times 
and  most  other  newspapers. 

Mr.  Parkes  has  five  workers 
in  his  computer  room,  expects 
to  require  from  10  to  15  when 
the  Times  gets  into  full  produc¬ 
tion.  The  system  was  put  into 
use  last  Dec.  1  and  editorial 
copy  for  the  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  will  be  set  in  type  by 
computer.  Later  a  natural  sec¬ 
ond  step  will  be  to  combine  type¬ 
setting  of  classified  ads  with 
automatic  machine  accounting 
for  credit  verification,  classifica¬ 
tion  and  billing. 

Production  Superintendent 
James  Grider  pointed  out  that 
present  tai)e  from  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  TTS  operators  can  op¬ 
erate  linecasting  machines  auto¬ 
matically,  but  is  restricted  to 
a  single  column  width  or  type 
font.  The  computer  method  per¬ 
mits  any  column  width  or  type 
font  or  tabulation  by  merely 


running  the  wire  ser\'ice  tape 
through  the  computer.  The 
Times  is  using  71^  and  9  point 
type. 

An  indirect  benefit  of  the  new 
operation  is  the  nearly  iierfect 
copy  produced,  since  the  correc¬ 
tion  tape  spliced  to  the  original 
tape  leaves  no  room  for  error. 
Proof  will  continue  to  be  read, 
of  course,  since  there  could  be  a 
matrix  transposition  or  other 
mechanical  miscue. 

The  tape  perforated  by  the 
reporter  has  six  character  holes, 
being  slightly  narrower  than  the 
master  tape  produced  by  the 
computer  for  the  line  casting 
machines,  which  is  seven  holes 
wide. 

Just  as  telegraph  desks  across 
the  country  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  handling  wire  service 
tape,  so  will  the  copy  desks  and 
other  handling-stations  learn  to 
live  with  the  newest  innovation 
in  automation. 


MODEL  ELECTRIC 


Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  36  points. 


6  ELRODS 


More  than  70%  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  use  the  Elrod  for  their  strip  material 
requirements.  This  leadership  is  understandable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  on  the  Elrod’s  well-earned  reputation 
for  simplicity,  dependability,  and  maximum  production 
of  quality  material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  six  different  models  to  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  different  plants.  See  your  Elrod  representative 
today  if  you  have  a  strip  material  problem. 


MODEL  GAS 


ELECTRIC 


French  Machine 


Justifies  Typing 
On  Fiim  Negative 


Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  F  Electric  machine. 
Same  quality  material. 


Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  18  points. 


Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  E  Electric  machine. 
Same  quality  material. 


Lo.N'DON 

A  French  machine  for  con¬ 
verting  original  typed  copy  into 
justified  composition  on  film, 
ready  for  reproduction,  will  be 
shown  at  the  IPEX  ’63  show  in 
London,  July  16-27.  It  will  be  in 
the  exhibit  of  Logabax  Ltd. 
(Optype  Division.) 

With  Optype  S-235,  the  draft 
is  made  on  an  electric  type¬ 
writer,  and  is  then  fed  in  .single 
pages  into  the  Optype.  A  knob 
is  turned  to  produce  line  by  line 
photographic  justification  by 
projecting  each  line  in  turn 
through  an  optical  lens.  The 
lens  compresses  or  expands  the 
lines  throughout  their  length 
until  the  whole  right  hand  mar¬ 
gin  is  perfectly  square.  The 
average  speed  of  exposure  is  5 
seconds  for  each  line  which  may 
be  justified  to  a  maximum  of 
7%  of  its  length.  The  final  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  film  negative  ready  for 
plate-making. 

Besides  justifying  irregular 
lines  of  copy,  the  machine  can 
also  be  adapted  for  converting 
the  script  from  Roman  to  Italic 
type,  so  that  a  wide  selection  of 
layout  variations  may  be  made 
from  a  single  script.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
size  of  type  by  25%  in  a  single 
operation. 

When  there  are  mistakes,  the 
line  should  be  re-typed  immedi¬ 
ately;  a  series  of  simple  coding 
marks  then  enables  the  Optype 
to  delete  the  incorrect  line  and 
re-set  the  corrected  version  as 
the  copy  is  processed. 

Line  drawings  and  halftones 
may  also  be  reproduced  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  and  proportions  by 
feeding  the  material  into  the 
machine  and  switching  on  the 
continuous  exposure  scanning 
unit. 

(Logabax  Ltd.  (Optype  Divi¬ 
sion),  21  Buckingham  Palace 
Road,  London  S.W.l.) 


MODEL  ELECTRIC 


Field  Buys  Garage 
Adjacent  to  Plant 


Elrod  molds  are  interchangeable  between 
the  different  models 


Produces  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material  from  1 
point  to  18  points.  Ideal  for 
the  smaller  plants. 


MODEL  GAS 


Wide  range  of  material  from  a  single  machine 


Same  range  of  sizes  as  the 
Model  K  Electric  machine. 
Meets  most  requirements 
of  the  composing  room. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
EDITOR  ac  PU 


Chicago 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc,,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Sun-Times,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  10-story  garage  build¬ 
ing  and  the  land  on  which  it 
stands.  This  gives  Field  owner¬ 
ship  of  an  entire  block  of  about 
65,000  square  feet.  The  garage 
will  continue  to  be  open  to  the 
public.  It  is  adjacent  to  the 
newsprint  storage  warehouse  in 
the  newspapers’  building. 
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ATF  to  Expand 
Its  Program  for 
Phototypesetting 

American  Type  Founders  has 
formed  a  Phototypesetting:  Divi¬ 
sion  to  expand  sales,  training 
and  sei^'ice  projrrams  for  its 
photographic  typesetter  and 
related  products.  John  T.  Porter 
has  l)een  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  division. 


John  T.  Porter 

According  to  ATF  President 
W.  W.  Fisher,  the  hundreds  of 
ATF  Typesetters  in  use  by  com¬ 
mercial  printers,  newspapers, 
book  and  periodical  publishers, 
government  agencies  and  private 
plants  indicate  an  expanding 
market  for  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  compatible  with  modem 
photomechanical  printing  proc¬ 
esses. 

Mr.  Porter,  former  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  ATF’s  General  Printing 
Equipment  Division,  worked  as 
a  journeyman  printer,  managed 
a  commercial  offset  plant,  super¬ 
vised  a  daily  newspaper,  and 
(as  a  Lieutenant  Commander) 
produced  the  Navy  News  during 
World  War  II. 

ATF  personnel  assigned  to 


new  positions  in  the  Phototype¬ 
setting  Division  are  D.  E. 
Hamill,  assistant  to  the  Sales 
Manager;  Reginald  W.  Mills, 
Typesetter  Service  Manager ; 
Eugene  Coombes,  Typesetter 
Training  Supervisor;  and  Dor¬ 
sey  Riggs,  Typesetter  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager. 

Willis  C.  Johnston  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  the 
General  Printing  Equipment 
Division  by  D.  G.  Manley,  ATF 
vicepresident  of  Sales.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  32  years  of  ATF 


Composing  Room 
Study  Under  Way 

Aurora,  Ill. 

A  study  of  composing  room 
production  methods  has  been 
under  way  at  the  Avrora  Bea- 
con-Ncu>s,  a  Copley  newspaper. 

The  .study  is  l)eing  conducted 
by  ANPA,  Research  Institute 
and  the  H.  B.  Maynard  Com¬ 
pany,  a  management  firm. 

The  study  will  document  vari¬ 
ous  steps  required  to  process 
news  and  advertising  from  the 
time  the  copy  arrives  in  the 
composing  room  until  the  pages 
are  made  up,  to  determine  bet¬ 
ter  ways  for  performing  these 
functions. 

John  Rausch,  production  man¬ 
ager,  and  Dale  Hauser,  assist¬ 
ant  composing  room  foreman, 
are  the  Beacon-News  members 
of  the  team  participating  in  the 
research  project. 

• 

$300p000  Invested 
To  Cut  Stereo  Cost 

Cincinnati 

During  1962,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  spent  more  than  $300,- 
000  to  convert  stereotype  cast¬ 
ing  equipment  to  supermatic  op¬ 
eration,  according  to  the  annual 
financial  report  by  Roger  H. 
Ferger,  publisher.  This  change, 
he  added,  has  enabled  the  En¬ 
quirer  to  increase  speed  and 
efficiency  in  the  production  of 
stereotype  plates  at  a  substan¬ 
tially  lower  unit  cost. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Gintbarg— Consulting  Enginoor  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginibarg  PE 


Thir+y-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 


a  NIW  PLANT  DESIGN 


•  PLANT  EXPANSION 


a  MODERNIZATION 


a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 
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Letterset  Process 
Uses  Polymer  Plates 

A  new  printing  process — 
letterset — is  a  greatly  improved 
and  modem  version  of  dry  off-  1 
set. 

A  conventional  wet  offset 
press  with  a  properly  undercut 
plate  cylinder  is  used  for  letter-  | 
set  printing.  The  water  foun-  ! 
tain  is  removed,  enabling  the 
process  to  combine  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  offset  and  letter- 
press. 

Du  Font’s  “Dycril”  photo¬ 
polymer  printing  plates  are 
proving  ideal  for  letterset  print¬ 
ing.  A  particular  advantage  of 
“Dycril”  is  the  ability  to  make  ! 
inserts  or  corrections  on  press  ; 
without  removing  the  plate  from  , 
its  cylinder. 

The  Miehle  Company  has  | 
equipped  a  single  color  demon-  : 
stration  press  to  print  both 
letterset  and  offset  on  the  same 
sheet,  in  one  pass.  i 

It  is  anticipated  that  eventu¬ 
ally  all  Miehle  Offset  Presses, 
including  web  presses,  will  be  ' 
available  equipped  to  run  off¬ 
set  and  letterset,  if  desired.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  duPont,  there  are 
already  more  than  22  installa¬ 
tions  across  the  country  equip¬ 
ped  to  produce  the  Type  30 
Dycril  plates  for  letterset. 


COLOR-FULL  NEWSPAPERS 

COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 

Uf 

•  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  CONTINUOUS  COLOR  QUALITY 

Newspa^  Rollers 

They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  and  white,  too  — of 
coursel 

Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publication  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  advantage  in  color 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


^  J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

'  Ink  Division,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


KEEP  milf!  BUY  NOtAN 


Holland  Offers  New  from  the  Netherlands  Cor.,,ulate 

,  MU*  General,  Commercial  Division, 

Wrapping  Machine  lO  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 

,  .  .20,  N.  Y. 

In  preparing  newspapers  of  ’ 

varied  sizes  for  mailing,  the  • 

•‘Bandema”  universal  folding  .  UfSJlk 

and  wrapping  machine  from  LinOIIim  WiaTn  bafO 

Holland  can  fold,  wrap  and  Rack  NOW  Available 
seal  up  to  9,000  copies  of  pub¬ 
lications  jier  hour.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Corn- 

Produced  by  the  firm  of  P.  pany,  producers  of  the  Lino- 
V'an  Dijk  N.  V,  of  Amsterdam,  film  System  for  photocomposi- 
the  Netherlands,  the  “Brandema  tion,  has  announced  the  avail- 
11”  model,  designed  for  news-  ability  of  a  Linofilm  Width 
papers,  is  ready  for  export  to  Card  Rack.  Tailor-made  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  fully  storage  of  up  to  48  width  cards 
automatic  and  has  been  built  and  fiber  identification  tabs,  the 
to  work  at  high  production  Rack  is  designed  as  a  ‘‘Lazy 
rates.  Susan”  and  is  mounted  on  a 

The  “Bandema  11”  provides  a  cabinet  containing  five  drawers 
two-fold  parallel  or  letterfold  for  storage  of  supplies  and  has 
wrapping  or  two-fold  folding  ^  slide  board, 
without  wr  apping  for  newspa-  By  placing  the  Linofilm  Width 
pers  of  4-48  pages.  Inasmuch  as  Card  Rack  between  two  Lino- 
the  maximum  page  size  is  19%"  film  Keyboards,  the  operators 

X  27*2",  the  “Bandema  II”  can  have  convenient  access  to  all 
handle  tabloid  as  well  as  stand-  width  cards  and  tabs  as  well  as 
ard-size  newspapers.  Up  to  8,-  the  supplies  stored  in  the  cabinet 


Paper:  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
Equipment:  NOLAN  2-ton 
remelter,  Nolan  Meltevator, 
and  NOLAN  twin-type  ingot  mold. 

Results:  Approximately  3  tons 
of  metal  repigged  in  four  hours — 
by  just  one  man  I 


NEW  HARDWARE  IN  DELAWARE — The  newly-equipped  engraving 
department  of  the  Wilmington  (Dela.)  News — Journal  newspapers 
contains  two  Vario-Klischograph  machines  which  process  cuts  for  both 
color  and  black-and-white  printing.  Jack  Jurden,  operating  the  con¬ 
trols,  is  head  of  the  engraving  and  art  department.  At  right,  Charles 
Minker  prepares  copy  on  one  of  the  electronic  machines. 


^■Prafter  paper  reports... 

^^MELTING  COSTS  CUT  50% 
,j>LOADING  TIME  SLASHED  95% 

SAVINGS  IN  TIME,  SPACE,  LABOR, 
METAL  AND  MONEY 


FERAG  Conveyor  &  Counter 

Efficient 

For  Transport  from  Folder  to 
Mailroom 


WRITE  FOR  CASE  HISTORIES  . . . 

Complete  facts  on  what  happened  when  other 
papers  —  large  and  small  —  switched  ta  modern 
repigging  .  .  .  the  NOLAN  way. 


Exclusive  distributors  in  North  America 


Henry  P.  Korn  Associated  Inc. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 

REctor  2-5808 
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Laminated  Plastic 
Base  Easy  to  Use 
For  Ad  Stripping 


Some  features  of  the  hot 
metal  paste-up  system  for  ads 
atthe./ohX  (Ill.)  Herald  News, 
a  Copley  Newspaper,  were  de¬ 
scribed  i-ecently  by  John  B.  Lux, 
assistant  production  manager, 
in  a  report  to  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

He  .said,  in  part: 


We  initiated  this  system 
under  the  premise  that  it  would 
complement  conventional  adver¬ 
tising  composition,  not  replace 
it.  We  still  operate  under  this 
assumption  since  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  while  many  ads 
lend  themselves  to  stripping, 
many  others  do  not. 

We  decided  to  engage  in  strip¬ 
ping  only  certain  ads.  We  de¬ 
termined  that  ads  with  angles, 
mortises,  or  large  areas  of  flat 
casts  or  zincs  could  be  stripped 
to  advantage.  Many  ads  of 
straight  line  composition  can  be 
assembled  quicker  by  conven¬ 
tional  methods. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  40%  of 
our  display  linage  in  an  edition 
to  be  composed  by  this  stripping 
method.  By  the  same  token,  a 
given  edition  may  have  less  than 
10%  of  the  ad  volume  composed 
by  stripping.  It  depends  on  the 
type  of  copy  you  are  working 
with. 

We  have  found  that  many 
ads  can  be  set  to  advantage 
using  both  conventional  and 
stripping  methods.  Only  that 
portion  of  the  ad  that  lends  it¬ 
self  to  stripping  is  composed  in 
that  manner. 


.Sturdy  Base  Material 


In  connection  with  our  strip¬ 
ping  operation  we  began  using 
laminated  plastic  base  material. 
It  is  light  and  easy  to  handle. 
It  is  tough  and  can  be  used 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


PfUniuUf  PneAA. 
engineers  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

CiiimaUi  (fiuQH 

55  Fourth  Siroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAckson  2-4105 


over  and  over.  Mat  rolling  pres¬ 
sures  do  not  affect  its  thickness. 
Base  in  use  the  past  six  months 
still  “mikes”  at  original  thick¬ 
ness.  Time  spent  producing  ma¬ 
terial  on  Monotype  or  Elrod  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  r^uced. 

We  purchased  both  high  and 
low  base  cut  to  size.  The  high 
base  we  use  with  our  news  cuts. 

The  low  base  we  use  in  ad¬ 
vertising  make-up.  We  have  low 
base  in  full  page  and  half  page 
sizes  and  in  1  through  6  column 
widths.  Lengths  vary  from  6  to 
11  inches.  Regular  strip  ma¬ 
terial  is  used  to  All  in  odd 
lengths. 

Using  packless  mats,  our 
press  room  foreman  likes  ma¬ 
terial  about  .003"  over  type 


MEET  YOU  ON  YOUR  OWN  GROUND 
AND  TELL  YOU  ABOUT.  .  . 


BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

ONE-PIECE  PACKLESS  MATS 

•  We  always  appreciate  being  permitted  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  Beveridge  Auto  Pack- Mats.  In  your  stereotype 
department,  using  your  equipment,  we  can  quickly  show  you 
how  easy  they  are  to  handle  and  their  faithful  reproduction 
qualities.  It’s  to  your  advantage  to  try  quality  controlled 
Beveridge  Auto  Pack-Mats. 

■biiE 

H 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4.,  Indiana 


high  so  our  low  base  is  .766" 
and  our  high  base  is  .856".  We 
have  been  able  to  accurately 
maintain  these  levels  since  the 
Rouse  slug  stripping  machine 
is  very  accurate.  Occasionally 
we  will  have  a  slug  slightly  high 
or  low  at  one  end  but  a  simple 
adjustment  on  the  machine  cor¬ 
rects  the  situation.  Accuracy  of 
the  slugs  produced  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  machine  has  not 
been  a  problem. 

A  saving,  though  small,  is  to 
be  found  in  this  system.  When 
an  advertiser  sends  his  proof 
back  indicating  he  wants  this 
copy  moved  here,  that  flat  cast 
moved  there,  this  type  a  size 
larger,  or  that  flat  cast  inserted 
in  the  ad,  it  is  i-elatively  simple 


to  accommodate  him  when  the 
ad  has  been  stripped.  It  is  not 
a  serious  problem  when  the  ad 
has  been  stripped.  However,  we 
still  don’t  encourage  it. 

• 

Tape  and  Cold 
Type  Stressed 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Cold  type  is  now  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  of  the  retail  advertising 
which  appears  in  the  Spokane 
Spokesmattr-Review  and  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  much  of  the  body  type 
is  provided  from  tape. 

In  the  transition  to  new 
methods,  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  reduced  their 
26  linecasting  machines  to  16. 
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EDITOR'S  CONFERENCE — A  copy  of  the  Worthington  Globe,  printed 
on  the  new  offset  press,  is  viewed  by  (left  to  right)  City  Editor  Ray¬ 
mond  A.  Crippen,  Business  Manager  Robert  Vance  and  Editor  Jim 
Vance. 

RAilif  TuriUL  previous  offset  experience, 

nful  Ualiy  I  unis  newspaper  finished  its  run 

Ta  ll/nk  nffcofr  tn  retained  our  hot  metal 

III  IfvU  UllwCl  lU  equipment  and  will  phase  in  cold 

type  operations  where  it  can  be 

I  flflk  Fl/On  RottOr  advantage  on  ad 

LUUk  LtwII  Dwllwl  composition,”  Mr.  Vance  said. 

“All  of  the  news  composition, 
Worthington,  Minn,  including  headlines,  will  be  by 
The  Worthington  Daily  Globe,  hot -metal  process.” 
cited  for  typographical  excel-  He  said  he  expects  economies 
lence  in  the  past  two  Ayer  com-  will  result,  “particularly  as  we 
petitions,  has  gone  to  web  off-  are  able  to  use  more  cold  type 
set  printing  “to  make  possible  production  on  ads.” 
an  even  better  looking  newspa-  Editor  James  L.  Vance  noted, 
per,”  Publisher  V.  M.  Vance  “We  are  frankly  quite  excited 
says.  about  our  new  adventure.  Sev- 

Mr.  Vance  said  the  Globe  has  eral  newspapermen  have  asked 
been  studying  web  offset  the  us  whether  we  would  go  back 
past  two  years,  and  decided  to  to  the  old  methods  now  if  such 
make  the  move  “because  of  the  were  possible.  We  wouldn’t 
superior  photo  reproduction  dream  of  it!” 
which  offset  makes  possible.”  Globe  moved  into  a  $250,- 

The  Globe  (circulation  12,-  <>00  plant  six  years  ago.  Space 
400)  is  the  first  Minnesota  daily  new  offset  press  and  ex- 

*  U  ■  *  J  U  ,.1.  i  xu  I.-  panded  plate-making  facilities 
to  be  printed  by  the  lithographic  provided  in  the  buildine 


Archittctar* 

EnpnMrinc 

Planninc 
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INTRODUCES  “CONTINUOUS  ASSEMBLY"  FOR  MANUAL  OPERATION 


NOW — a  new  high  level  of  productivity  becomes  possible  in  manual  composition  through  human¬ 
engineering  built  into  the  Elektron  II.  The  “continuous  assembly”  concept,  speed  secret  of  the 
tape-operated  Elektron,  becomes  the  key  to  higher  production  manually,  with  Elektron  II.  These 
are  the  linecasters  of  the  future — available  today. 


Mergenthaler 


LINOTYPE  •) 


Program  Is  Set 
For  Gonforence 


Wookly’s  Now  Plant 
Designed  for  Offset 


^  M  r  “Men — Methods  —  ^lachines" 
is  the  theme  of  the  19f>8  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Me<‘hanical 
Conference,  March  21-2.*^,  in  the 
Shelburne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 

The  Conference  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  the 
New  Press  Association. 

will  open  Thursday 
noon,  March  21,  with  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  news- 
paper  equipment  and  supplies. 

Conference  co-chairman 
William  H.  Keller,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Philadelphia 
'  Daily  News,  will  call  the  ineet- 

]  in^  to  order  Thursday  evening; 
^ for  a  “Question  From  the  Fish- 
)RK — Its  own  production  tim*  cut  in  half,  lx)wl’’  trouble-shootinff  session, 
plans  to  taka  in  several  weekly  newspapers  Frank  D.  Marsteller,  production 
its  Color  King  offset  press.  Prior  to  March  department,  Allentown  Call- 
as  run  on  a  4^year-old  flatbed  press.  Press  Chronicle  Newspapers,  will  be 
»  26  standard-size  pages)  has  been  cut  to  mr»derntnr 
ding  at  14,000  per  hour.  Pressman  Hovey  ,.  C-,  • 

leo  Boudreau  are  seen  checking  the  opera-  Lowell  E.  Goodwin,  mechani- 
:tion  in  costs  has  been  estimated.  cal  superintendent,  Camden 

lis  •  ■  (N.  J.)  Courier,  will  preside 

COnSUltin^l  SSrVICB  over  a  “Composin)?  Room  Work- 

On  Offset  Printing 

’/c-  A  consulting  service  for  news-  Collier  A.  Elliott,  president 
nit  papers  contemplatinff  or  goinp  of  Collier  A.  Elliott  &  Associ- 
ing  in  web  offset  printing  is  ates,  and  a  panel  discussion  of 
y.  announced  by  Newspaper  cold  type  tape  and  maintenance. 
t’s  Research  Associates.  Friday  afternoon  will  feature 

W.  Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Walters,  a  presentation  of  “Production 
on  head  of  Associates  at  Frankfort,  Ideas  That  Will  Save  Money” 


Harriman,  Tenn. 

The  Harriman  Record  will 
convert  to  offset  when  it  moves 
about  March  1  into  its  new 
building  in  downtown  Harri¬ 
man. 

Construction  of  the  building, 
which  will  more  than  double 
office  and  plant  space,  has  been 
under  way  since  mid-Septem¬ 
ber. 

Walter  T.  Pulliam,  publisher, 
has  announced  that  all  new 
equipment  will  be  installed.  It 
includes  a  two-unit  Thatcher 
web  offset  press. 

All  hot-type  equipment  has 
been  sold. 

Also  on  order  are  Justowriter 
and  Varityiie  equipment,  and 
darkroom  equipment. 

The  new  building  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  new  equipment, 
with  work-flow  from  front  office 
to  press.  When  fully  completed, 
the  building  will  be  completely 
air-conditioned,  will  feature  a 
snack  bar  for  employees,  and 
have  a  hi-fi  music  system. 

The  Harriman  Record,  which 
will  observe  its  100th  birthday 
in  1965,  has  been  located  in  its 
present  building  since  1925.  It 
is  a  weekly  with  more  than  3,- 
000  circulation. 


New  Equipment? 


Moves  —  installs 
—  warehouses  all 
types  of  presses 
and  conveyors. 


TRANSFER  CO.,  INC. 

1315  Ashland  St  .  Dallas.  Texas 
P  0.  Box  bSOl  Rl  1-6363 


wr  C  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Hove  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


PncitivR  Pldte  Chicago 

rosmve  riaie  L.  Morrison,  71,  one  of 

A  new  Harris  Alum-O-Lith  the  men  who  helped  to  develop 
positive-working  plate  has  been  the  Brightype  process  for  the 
introduced  by  Lithoplate  Inc.,  Ludlow  Typograph  Company, 
Covina,  California,  subsidiary  of  died  Jan.  18  at  his  home  in 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation.  Skokie,  Ill.  He  began  his  career 
This  plate  gives  a  positive  image  as  a  printer  on  the  Plattsmouth 
from  a  positive  original  and  is  (Nebr.)  Daily  News  and  joined 
suited  either  for  color  proving  Ludlow  in  1937  for  research 
or  production  press  runs.  projects. 


Writ® 


phone 

collect 


uuiy  inwi 

PHONE  844.7677 
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f  niii>  i»i.’  I  til  iti  rufti.i  nmnMutH 


YOU  CAN 
ALMOST 
SET  YOUR 
WATCH 
BY  NO  194 


Day  after  day — like  clockwork — 
common  carriers  in  the  trucking 
industry  move  millions  of  tons  of 
freight  over  regularly  scheduled 
runs,  serving  the  cities,  suburbs, 
towns  and  farms  of  America!  Busi¬ 
ness  today  depends  on  modern 
transportation — and  modern  trans¬ 
portation  means  trucks! 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.  •  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Scanner  Monitors 
Printing  Quality 
While  Press  Runs 

Printers  can  eliminate  eye- 
strain  while  making-  detailed 
examinations  of  printing  quality 
at  maximum  press  speeds  with 
the  Synchroscope,  a  scanning- 
viewer  announced  by  Crosfield 
Electronics  Inc.  The  scanning- 
viewer  reproduces  a  clear,  sta¬ 
tionary  image  of  a  moving  web 
which  permits  every  detail  to 
be  inspected  and  the  smallest 
blemish  noted. 

The  Synchroscope  consists  of 
15  strip  mirrors  moimted  around 
a  dnim,  selsyn  controls,  lights 
and  a  fixed-mirror  and  viewer. 
The  selsyn  (synchronous  con¬ 
trol)  motor  rotates  the  drum  at 
l/15th  the  speed  of  the  web; 
each  mirror  in  turn  reflects  the 
same  portion  of  the  printing 
surface. 

True  color  values  are  obtained 
by  illuminating  the  web  with 
diffused  light  from  fluorescents, 
incorporated  into  the  Synchro¬ 
scope.  Once  the  Synchroscope  is 
adjusted  to  a  particular  cylinder 
size,  it  remains  automatically  in 
lockstep  synchronization  with 
the  cylinder  regardless  of  speed 
variations.  A  simple  handwheel 
adjustment  resets  the  Synchro¬ 
scope  to  any  size  replacement 
cylinder. 

Focus  on  Narrow  Strip 

The  Synchroscope  can  focus 
on  a  strip  as  small  as  two  inches 
.  .  .  can  cover  and  scan  an  entire 
printed  surface  as  large  as  the 
largest  press  ...  or  can  be 
focused  manually  during  the 
printing  run  on  various  areas 
selected  by  the  printer.  By  per¬ 
mitting  the  press  to  be  moni¬ 
tored  at  maximum  speed.  Syn¬ 
chroscope  eliminates  time-wast¬ 
ing  slowdowns  and  results  in 
substantially  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  In  addition.  Synchroscope 
improves  press  quality  by  elimi¬ 
nating  flicker  ...  a  typical  elec¬ 
tronic  stroboscopic  effect  present 
in  most  viewers.  Blemish  areas 
that  are  often  hidden  or  con¬ 
fused  with  “flicker”  are  now 
easily  detected  for  correction. 

Fast  and  simple  to  install  on 
all  standard  model  presses  and 
presses  requiring  web  re-reel 
after  printing.  Synchroscope  is 
mounted  above  the  machine  out 
of  the  operator’s  way.  Con¬ 
venient  eye-level  viewing  is  as¬ 
sured  by  avoiding  the  use  of 
restrictive  bi’acketing.  (Crosfield 
Electronics,  Inc.,  19  Engineers 
Lane,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.) 


THEY  CAME,  THEY  SAW  .  .  .  George  Morrison,  loft,  of  Milwaukee 
explains  a  slug-stripping  operation  to  officers  of  Great  Lakes  Mechanical 
Conference  at  Grand  Rapids:  Left  to  right — Vincent  Hansen,  Dayton 
Newspapers,  vicepresident;  Virgil  Perkins,  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times 
Star,  president;  and  Mike  Bildner,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  outgoing 
president. 

Tape  Means  Todays  News 
Today  with  Major  Savings 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Teletypesetter  operation  at 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  is 
sav'ing  approximately  210  hours 
per  week  on  news  composition, 
Frank  McCracken,  composing 
room  foreman,  reported  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Confer¬ 
ence  here  recently. 

He  commented:  “with  TTS, 
the  paper  is  equipped  to  set 
today’s  news  today,  before  our 
given  deadlines.” 

He  compared  TTS  operation 
to  that  of  32  months  ago  when 
the  Journal  had  21  news 
machines  operated  manually. 
Then  a  normal  seven-day  edition 
would  require  1,260  hours;  945 
days,  315  nights  plus  overtime, 
which  ran  up  to  40  hours  a  week 
depending  on  the  flow  of  copy 
and  size  of  paper. 

With  TTS  the  Journal  uses 
six  punchers,  three  monitors, 
two  headletter  machines  and  five 
manual  operators.  A  normal 
seven-day  edition  requires  950 
hours;  720  days,  230  night,  plus 
overtime  up  to  10  hours.  Advance 
copy  for  Sunday  and  all  extra 
editions  is  set  by  perforator. 

Virgil  Perkins,  composing 
room  foreman  of  the  Cincinnati 
(0.)  Post  &  Times  Star,  was 
elected  president  of  the  confer- 


Bob  O’Connor  Dies 

Robert  O’Connor,  38,  erector 
for  the  Goss  Press  Company, 
was  killed  instantly  when  the 
automobile  he  was  driving  hit  an 
abutment  Jan.  26  in  the  Lincoln 
tunnel  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  He  is  surxived  by  a 
wife  and  six  children. 


ence  which  had  an  attendance  of 
700. 

Vincent  Hansen,  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
Dayton  (O.)  Newspapers,  is 
vicepresident.  John  E.  Innis, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  & 
News,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Fluoro  Process  Makes 
Engraving  Job  Easier 

Aurora,  Ill. 

The  Beacon-Neu’s  is  finding 
increased  use  in  its  engraving 
department  for  the  fluorographic 
process,  which  makes  high¬ 
lighting  completely  camera  auto¬ 
matic,  eliminating  all  hand 
masking  or  time  consuming 
opaquing  of  the  negatives. 

The  fluoro  solvent  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  water  in  making  wash 
drawings.  The  art  work  will 
appear  similar  to  the  usual  wash 
drawings,  engraving  foreman 
Paul  Weis  reports. 

The  halftone  exposure  is  made 
in  the  usual  manner  with  the 
usual  flash  exposure.  Then  an 
unscreened  extra  exposure  is 
made  through  a  fluoro  Alter  on 
the  same  film  which  blacks  out 
all  screen  dots  in  the  highlights 
and  background  areas  of  the 
original  art. 

How  Roller’s  Made 

The  work  that  goes  into  the 
making  of  a  press  roller  is 
described  in  a  folder  just  issued 
by  Ideal  Roller  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  which  has  plants  at 
Long  Island  City,  (Chicago, 
Huntington  Park,  (jalif.,  Chamb- 
lee,  Ga.  and  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Speedy  Packaging 
Machine  Can  Put 
Sections  Together 

A  packaging  machine  that 
folds,  ties  and  wraps  newspa¬ 
pers,  ready  for  customer  deliv¬ 
ery,  at  a  speed  of  45  per  minute, 
is  being  marketed  by  Stepper 
Associates  Inc.,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

In  four  models,  it  will  process 
jiapers  from  8  to  300  pages, 
from  bulk  loaded  hoppers,  auto¬ 
matically  completing  the  opera¬ 
tion  with  speed  and  neatness.  It 
eliminates  hand  feeding  of  roll¬ 
ing  of  individual  papers. 

Called  the  Paper-Man,  the 
unit  covers  the  range  of  news¬ 
paper  sizes  and  may  be  used 
with  or  without  wax,  news¬ 
print  or  other  wrapper  without 
change  of  speed  by  merely  lift¬ 
ing  a  control. 

A  feature  for  larger  papers  is 
an  auxiliary  or  second  bulk 
hopper  which  permits  combining 
two  different  sections  into  one 
packaged  paper,  folded  and  tied 
with  or  without  a  wrapper,  at 
a  speed  of  2700  per  hour  ready 
for  delivery.  This  permits  com¬ 
bining  a  full  size  100-page  news¬ 
paper  with  a  200-page  tabloid  or 
magazine  section,  or  various 
combinations  of  these  section 
sizes,  with  no  reduction  in  speed. 

An  optional  addition  will  jjer- 
mit  samples  of  the  advertiser’s 
product  to  be  inserted  into  the 
folded  paper. 

The  Paper  -  Man,  equipped 
with  a  heavy  duty  gear  motor, 
uses  110  volt  A.C.  power. 

• 

Pressroom  Changes 
Are  Being  Made 

Baton  Roitge,  La. 

An  extensive  modernization 
and  expansion  program  will  be 
undertaken  during  1963  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  State-Times 
and  Morning  Advocate  here. 

Publisher  Charles  P.  Manship 
Jr.,  has  announced  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  six-unit  Goss  Headliner 
will  be  equipped  with  tension 
lockup  cylinders  and  high  speed 
motors  during  the  summer  and 
that  a  second  folder  and  two 
Goss  Mark  II  Headliner  Units 
with  full  color  facilities  will  be 
installed  early  in  1964. 

• 

Ink  Price  Rise 

The  price  of  Huber  Flat  Bed 
and  Cylinder  News  Inks  will 
advance  effective  March  1,  it 
was  announced  by  J.  S.  Hart, 
vicepresident  of  the  Ink  Divi¬ 
sion  of  J.  M.  Huber  Corporation. 
This  rise  will  average  one  cent 
per  pound. 
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532  Dailies 
Now  at  10c, 

6  StiU  3c  j 

The  trend  to  8  and  10  cent 
daily  newspapers  continued  in 
1962,  according  to  an  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  , 
tion  suiwey  of  single  copy  prices 
of  English  language  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  survey  shows  that  532 
dailies  are  selling  at  10c.  This 
is  18  more  than  in  1961.  The 
number  of  8c  dailies  increased 
by  15,  from  33  to  48.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  five,  six  and  seven  cent 
dailies  showed  a  decrease. 

The  1962  survey  showed: 

6  dailies  at  3c. 

3  dailies  at  4c. 

695  dailies  at  5c. 

50  dailies  at  6c. 

510  dailies  at  7c. 

48  dailies  at  8c. 

1  daily  at  9c. 

532  dailies  at  10c. 

4  dailies  at  15c. 

1  daily  at  20c. 

The  Sunday  list  broke  down 
as  follows: 

211  at  15c,  a  gain  of  5. 

126  at  20c,  a  gain  of  6. 

24  at  25c,  a  gain  of  6. 

144  at  10c,  a  drop  of  10. 

Reports  from  1,674  dailies  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Puerto  Rico  indicated  that  342 
had  increased  their  prices  dur¬ 
ing  1962.  In  the  previous  year 
360  dailies  reported  increases. 

Of  the  number  reporting  in- 
I  creases,  75  reported  increased 
circulation,  79  no  change  and 
134  reported  losses;  54  did  not 
report.  Of  the  134  newspapers 
which  lost  circulation  at  the  time 
of  the  increase  all  but  25  re¬ 
ported  subsequent  recovery 
ranging  from  1%  to  98%. 

• 

Arizona  Election 

Tucson 

John  D.  Seater  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Record,  of  Globe, 
and  the  Arizona  Silverhelt,  of 
.Miami,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Arizona  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  recently.  A  pioneer 
newsman,  John  H.  Marion  (1836- 
1891),  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Miner,  was  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Arizona  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame. 


How  do  you  read 
ticker  tape? 


Probably  no  aspect 
of  the  securities  biisi- 
ness  continues  to  excite 
so  much  public  curiosity 
^  as  the  ticker.  Every¬ 

body  knows  what  it  is; 
ticker  tape  has  always  been  a  well- 
known  s\mbol  for  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness.  But  few  people  know  how  to  read  it. 

The  first  thing  you  should  realize  is 
that  paper  ticker  tape  of  the  kind  that 
made  parades  up  Broadway  famous  is 
getting  rarer  and  rarer.  Nowadays  the 
tape  is  cellophane,  and  the  stock  prices 
that  are  printed  on  it  are  projected  on 
a  long,  narrow  Trans-Lux  .screen  in  the 
front  of  the  board  room  of  most  modern 
brokerage  offices.  Round-lot  transactions 
(involving  100  shares  or  a  multiple  of 
100)  are  reported  on  the  tape,  and  a 
steady  jiarade  of  stock  ssmbols  and 
prices  m;irches  across  the  screen  from 
10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  New  York  time  on 
every  business  day. 

What  do  you  have  to  know  to  read 
and  understand  the  tape?  You  have  to 
know  the  symbols  —  one,  two,  or  three 
letters— for  the  stocks  vou  want  to  follow. 
Here,  for  example,  are  the  symbols  for 
the  ten  most  widely  owned  companies 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  T  U.  S.  Steel  X 

General  Motors  GM  Ford  Motor  Company  F 
Standard  Oil  (N.  J.)  J  Bethlehem  Steel  BS 
General  Electric  GE  Socony  Mobil  Oil  SOM 
General  Tel.  &  Elec.  GEN  E.  I.  duPontde Nemours  DD 
The  company  symbols  appear  on  the  top 
line  of  the  tape,  the  s\  mbol  alone  usuallv 
standing  for  the  common  stoc'k  and  the 
symbol  followed  by  the  letters  Pr  indi¬ 
cating  the  preferred.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  symbol  for  a  stoc-k,  you  can  look  it 
up  in  the  stock  .symbol  book  which  ever\' 
broker  has. 

Immediately  following  each  svmbol 
and  below  it  is  the  price  of  the  stock, 
shown  in  whole  numbers  and  fractions, 
which  represent  dollars  and  cents.  Thus 
25  means  $25.00,  and  25)2  means  $25.50, 
and  25/8  means  $25.12/2.  If  the  price  of 


the  stock  appears  alone,  \  ou  know  that 
100  shares  changed  hands.  If  200  shares 
were  traded,  2s  appears  before  the  price; 
if  300  shares,  3.v,  etc.  up  through  900 
shares,  9s.  If  1000  shares  or  more 
changed  hands  in  a  single  transaction, 
the  number  of  shares  is  printed  in  full 
before  the  price:  1000s.  Now  you  should 
be  able  to  read  this  piece  of  imaginarv 
tape: 

1  j  SOi  T  BSf  F  \ 

)  3s49  I08i  1461  I000s82i  ) 

There  are  a  few  other  things  \ou 
should  know’,  too.  When  the  market  is  so 
active  that  the  tape  cannot  keep  up  with 
trading  on  the  floor  of  the  E.xchange,  vol¬ 
ume  figures  mav  be  deleted  and  only 
symbols  and  last  digits  u.sed. 

The  New  York  StcK’k  E.xchange  has 
announced  plans  for  the  operation  of  a 
new  high-speed  ticker  s\stem  in  1964 
to  help  eliminate  or  greatlv  reduce  ticker 
delays  due  to  unusuallv  heavv  trading. 

If  you  can  read  the  tape,  you  can  read 
a  brokerage-office  quote  board,  too.  Old- 
fashioned  chalk  boards  on  which  clerks 
post  stock  prices  taken  from  ticker  tape 
still  e.xist  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  most  modern  American  board 
rooms  have  Teleregister  boards  which 
record  price  changes  in  several  hundred 
popular  stocks  automaticallv.  The  board 
may  show  the  symbol  for  the  stock  plus 
the  previous  day’s  closing  price  and  the 
open,  high,  low,  and  last  price  or  simplv 
the  symbol  and  the  last  price. 

Most  boards  show  the  volume  of  trad¬ 
ing  and  the  Dow-Jones  Averages,  t(x>, 
so  that  you  can  see  at  a  glance  how  ac¬ 
tive  the  market  is  and  whether  its  trend 
is  upward,  downward,  or  steady. 

Board-watching  has  become  the  favor¬ 
ite  activity  of  many  Americans  in  recent 
years.  You’re  welcome  to  try  it  anv  time 
you  like  in  any  of  our  151  board  rooms. 
Ne.xt  Week: 

How  Do  You  Read  Stock  Tables? 


Changes  to  Evening  H  T  I 

New  York’s  Spanish-language 
daily.  La  Prensa,  has  been  j 
changed  from  a  morning  to  an  i 
afternoon  paper.  El  Diario,  un-  ] 
der  the  same  ownership,  con-  : 
tinues  in  the  morning  field,  1 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Josephus  Daniels: 
New  South  Editor 


By  Ray  Erwin 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS  SAYS  ...  An 
Editor's  Political  Odyssey  from 
Bryan  to  Wilson  and  F.D.R.,  1894- 
1913.  By  Joseph  L.  Morrison.  339 
paires.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill.  $7.50, 

Josephus  Daniels  ranks  with 
Henry  W.  Grady  and  Henry 
Watterson  as  editorial  spokes- 
men-prophets  for  the  New 
South,  the  author  avers  with 
pood  grounds. 

He  may  even  outrank  them 
when  his  national  political  serv¬ 
ice  is  evaluated — North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  member  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  for  20 
years,  Democratic  national  press 
bureau  director  in  the  three 
campaigns  for  President  of  his 
lifelong  friend,  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan,  the  campaign  of 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  and  the 
first  campaign  of  Woodrow 
Wilson;  Wilson’s  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  eight  years; 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Daniel’s 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Slate  Story 

But  this  book  is  almost 
entirely  a  state  story,  detailing 
North  Carolina  newspaper,  po¬ 
litical  and  legislative  history 
from  1894  to  1913  and  Mr. 
Daniels’  energetic  infiuence  in 
pushing  his  state  to  the  fore¬ 
front  of  recovery  from  Recon¬ 
struction’s  dark  days. 

(As  a  Tar  Heel,  this  turbulent 
excerpt  from  my  home  state’s 
history  naturally  fascinates  me 
even  more  keenly  than  it  will 
non-native  readers.  As  a  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  reporter  for  the 
full  decade  of  the  1930s,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  covering  a  num¬ 
ber  of  civic  and  political 
speeches  by  Mr.  Daniels,  whom 
I  revered.  As  a  New  York  Sun 
reporter,  I  was  present  at  what 
was  to  be  his  “swan  song”  pub¬ 
lic  appearance,  when  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Foundation  honored 
him  at  a  banquet  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1948.  Mr.  Daniels,  then  85, 
sat  between  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  as  such  old  Wilsonian 
friends  as  Bernard  Baruch 
lauded  him.  A  few  weeks  later, 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
attended  his  funeral  in  Raleigh). 

When  he  was  18,  Mr.  Daniels 
was  the  spirited  editor  of  the 
Wilson  (N.  C.)  Advance  and  in 
1894,  he  went  to  Raleigh  and 


soon  afterwards  became  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  and  at  22  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association. 

Josephus  Daniels  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  editor,  a  partisan  editor, 
a  courageous  editor,  a  liberal 
editor.  He  called  the  Morning 
Post,  his  competitor  for  a  time, 
the  “Morning  Boast,  wheezy  old 
railroad  organ”  (railroads  were 
one  of  his  chief  anti-trust  tar¬ 
gets)  and  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  (the  Duke  monopoly 
was  another  target)  was  invar¬ 
iably  the  “American  Tobacco 
Trust.”  A  professor  he  battled 
had  his  name  printeil  “bASSett” 
and  another  man  he  fought  was 
called  “mASSee.” 

In  the  vigorous-violent  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  place  and  time,  he 
often  wrote  just  within  the  libel 
laws.  A  personal  pacifist,  he  still 
had  to  defend  himself  in  physi¬ 
cal  scuffles  but  he  refused  to 
carry  a  pistol.  A  state  judge 
threatened  to  shoot  him  on  sight 
and  a  federal  judge  ordered  him 
to  jail  for  60  days  for  contempt. 
The  marshal  warned  the  judge 
Daniels’  friends  would  riot  and 
rescue  him  from  jail,  so  he  was 
held  in  a  hotel  until  an  appeal 
to  a  higher  court  freed  him.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  wrote  edito¬ 
rials  under  placeline:  “Room  28, 
Yarborough  House.” 

’Old  Reliable' 

“Butler,  Booze,  Boodle  and 
Bonds”  was  the  Daniels  slogan 
against  Republican  Senator 
Marion  Butler.  The  News  and 
Obser\'er  was  always  the  “Old 
Reliable”  to  its  thousands  of 
loyal  readers,  but  it  was  the 
“Nuisance  and  Disturber”  to  its 
nettled  enemies. 

Joseph  Pearson  Caldwell, 
famous  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  a  conservative  Demo¬ 
crat  and  business  booster  who 
led  the  way  to  political  inde¬ 
pendence  for  North  Carolina 
editors  by  supporting  Republi¬ 
can  candidates  in  the  last  two 
Bryan  campaigns,  was  reported 
to  Mr.  Daniels  once  as  being  on 
the  streets  of  Raleigh  gunning 
for  him. 

“J.  D.,”  as  his  travel  articles 
were  signed,  was  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  liberal  who  battled  in 
successive  legislatures  for  anti¬ 
trust  and  anti-saloon  laws,  insur¬ 
ance  and  railroad  regulation, 
party  primaries,  greater  public 


school  support  and  more  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  (He  attended 
one  summer  law  school  session 
and  was  a  trustee  from  1901 
until  his  death).  He  was  a 
genuine  liberal,  but  a  practical 
one  who  tailored  his  reform 
proposals  so  he  would  not  be  so 
far  ahead  of  his  party  he  would 
lose  leadership  as  National 
Committeeman. 

For  example,  he  often  clashed 
with  conservative  Senator  Fur- 
nifold  M.  Simmons  but  closed 
ranks  with  him  in  the  face  of 
the  common  enemy  in  elections. 

Kure  Relations 

His  views  were  militantly 
liberal  in  about  every  area 
except  race  relations.  To  rid  the 
.state  of  Republican-Populist- 
Fusion  rule,  he  was  a  leader  of 
the  White  Supremacy  campaign 
of  1898,  which  disenfranchised 
nearly  all  Negroes.  He  advocated 
good  schools  and  jobs  for 
Negroes  but  was  adamantly 
opposed  to  their  participation 
in  politics,  partially  because  he 
feared  a  return  to  Republican 
rule,  an  awful  calamity  to 
extreme  partisans  of  an 
extremely  partisan  age. 

This  partisanship  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  headings  of  two  edi¬ 
torials  in  which  the  liberal  edi¬ 
tor  grudgingly  had  to  praise  a 
liberal  Republican  President, 
Theodore  Roosevelt:  “Roose¬ 
velt  Learning  From  Jefferson 
and  Bryan”  and  “Mr.  Bryan’s 
Prophecy  Fulfilled  by  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt.” 

“It  was  a  time  of  personal 
differences  between  editors,  of 
vivid  and  vituperative  language 
in  editorials,  of  newspapers’  po¬ 
litical  battles  that  only  suggest¬ 
ed  the  more  vital  struggles  for 
economic  survival  that  lay 
beneath,”  writes  the  author, 
Joseph  L.  Morrison,  School  of 
Journalism  faculty.  University 
of  North  Carolina,  whose  schol¬ 
arly  research  has  uncovered  a 
rich  lode  of  history  to  supple¬ 
ment  Mr.  Daniels’  own  autobio¬ 
graphical  “Tar  Heel  Editor,” 
“Editor  in  Politics”  and  “The 
Wilson  Era.” 

Forthcoming  Rook 

Light  on  a  later  period  may 
be  expected  in  July,  when  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Press, 
Lincoln,  publishes  “The  Cabinet 
Diaries  of  Josephus  Daniels, 
1913-1921,”  edited  by  E.  David 
Cronon. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  the  first 
North  Carolina  editor  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  (1898)  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
made  him  an  honorary  member 
(1889). 

“The  newspaper  ranks  next  to 
the  pulpit  and  school  as  an 


educational  and  moral  power,” 
wrote  Mr.  Daniels.  “An  editor 
has  ten  fold  more  opjiortunity 
for  usefulness  than  any  public 
official.” 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  Mr.  Daniels’  four  sons, 
Jonathan,  now  editor  of  the 
News  and  Observer,  also  has 
followed  in  his  giant-striding 
footsteps  in  the  national  politi¬ 
cal  arena  and  in  writing  books. 
Jonathan  Daniels  served  for  a 
period  as  press  secretary  to 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru¬ 
man  and  one  of  his  books  is  a 
biography  of  the  latter,  “Man 
of  Independence.” 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


The  New  York  newspaper 
strike  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  makes 
timely  the  publication  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  union,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  “Big  Six,”  the 
New  York  local.  The  book  is 
“Union  Democracy”  (Paper¬ 
back.  Anchor  Books)  by  Martin 
Lipset,  Martin  Trow  and  Janies 
Coleman,  sociologists.  The  union 
is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in 
North  America  that  has  main¬ 
tained  a  two-party  system  of 
internal  politics  for  more  than 
50  years. 

An  expert  tells  creative  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  protect  their  creative 
works  in  “The  Copyright  Hand¬ 
book”  by  Howard  Walls  (Wat¬ 
son  -  Guptill,  1564  Broadway, 
New  York  36.  $5.95). 

Ninety  sports  columns  by  Red 
Smith,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  illustrated  by  Willard  Mul- 
lin,  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  will  be  reproduced  in 
“The  Best  of  Red  Smith”  to  be 
published  in  March  by  Frank¬ 
lin  Watts,  a  division  of  Grolier, 
Inc.,  576  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  22. 

“Winchell’s  America”  (Public 
Affairs  Press,  419  New  Jersey 
Ave.,  Washin^on  3.  $6)  is  to  be 
a  compilation  of  notable  col¬ 
umns  by  Walter  Winchell. 

Crest  Books  has  brought  out 
a  paperback  copy  (60c)  of 
“CIA:  The  Inside  Story”  (Faw¬ 
cett  World  Library)  by  Andrew 
Tully,  a  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Columnist  Joe  McCarthy  and 
Portland  Allen  Rines  are  col¬ 
lecting  letters  of  comedian  Fred 
Allen  for  a  book  to  be  published 
by  Doubleday.  Readers  with  let¬ 
ters  to  contribute  should  write 
Kenneth  McCormick,  editor-in- 
chief,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  675 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22. 
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The  future  of  America  is  in  their 
heads,  hearts,  hands  and  health 


•  Over  the  years,  countless  boys  and  girls  have  grown  up  to  be  better  Americans  because  of 
their  participation  in  4-H  programs.  These  programs  build  character,  knowledge  and 
skills— values  essential  to  the  nation’s  future. 

•  Today  more  than  2,300,000  youngsters,  10  to  21  years  of  age,  are  members  of 

4-H.  They  are  enrolled  in  some  94,000  4-H  clubs,  taking  part  in  group  and  community 
activities,  carrying  on  work  projects  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

•  Recognizing  the  great  good  that  4-H  is  doing.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  has 
extended  its  sjxinsorship  of  state  and  national  4-H  scholarships  to  include  the  national 
4-H  Home  Improvement  Awards  program.  This  program  provides  medals  at  the 
county  level,  trips  to  the  national  4-H  Congress  for  state  winners,  and  scholarships 
for  national  winners.  The  4-H  tradition  of  encouraging  and  recognizing  achievement 
by  America’s  youngsters  is  a  tradition  in  which  S&H  is  proud  to  participate. 

AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


PROMOTION 


Single-Rate  Plan 
Subject  for  Shouting 

By  George  Wilt 


Alx)ut  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Wihnington  (Del.)  Netvn  and 
Journal  announced  a  single  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  for  retail  and 
national  advertisers,  agency 
I)eople  pi-edicted  it  would  start 
a  trend.  Other  papers  would  be 
sure  to  follow  suit,  they  said. 

The  prophets  of  agency  row 
were  right.  But  we’ll  bet  that 
not  a  one  of  them  could  have 
guessed  the  name  of  the  paper 
that  would  be  next  to  follow 
suit.  Or  how  spectacular  the  an¬ 
nouncement  would  be,  either.  .4t 
least  for  a  paper  its  size. 

“One  rate  for  all  advertisers,” 
is  the  promotion  theme  of  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel.  Grand  Junction,  the 
county  seat  of  Mesa  County,  is 
located  almut  halfway  between 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
sen'es  a  primary'  market  area  in 
western  Colorado  and  eastern 
Utah  of  about  72,000  population, 
with  an  additional  secondary 
market  of  another  35,000.  The 
Sentinel,  with  about  17,000  cir¬ 
culation  evening  and  Sunday  is 
the  only  daily  newspaper  ser\’- 
ing  the  area. 

“We’ve  embarked  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  large  compared 
to  one  which  would  be  normal 
for  the  size  of  our  newspaper. 
We  have  hired  a  Denver  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  firm 
to  coordinate  all  of  our  pro¬ 
motional  activities,”  explained 
Preston  Walker,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mailing  Complrled 

Some  5,000  copies  of  a  bro¬ 
chure  outlining  the  Sentinel’s 
market  area  and  sendees  offered 
advertisers  have  been  mailed 
during  the  past  month,  and  are 
being  distributed  by  the  Katz 
Agency,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

The  cover  of  the  portfolio- 
type  brochure  shows  a  mock-up 
of  the  Sentinel’s  front  page 
with  the  headline,  “Sentinel 
Breaks  Ad  Rate  Barrier!”  “Na¬ 
tional,  Regional  Advertisers  to 
Pay  Local  Retail  Rate.”  Break¬ 
ing  through  the  page  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  “One  rate  for  all 
advertisers.” 

The  brochure  contains  a  letter 
from  the  publisher  inviting  ad¬ 
vertising  people  to  visit  the 
Grand  Junction  area  to  enjoy 
fishing,  hunting  for  deer,  elk 
and  mountain  lions,  skiing,  or 
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rock  hound  prospecting,  plus  a 
page  of  market  data  on  Grand 
Junction  and  the  Colorado 
plateau,  a  sheet  introducing 
members  of  the  advertising  staff 
(all  eight  of  them)  with  their 
pictures  and  specialties,  a  rate 
page  presenting  three  different 
discount  schedules  and  color 
charges,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
market.  Also  enclosed  is  a  five- 
page  mimeographed  section  of 
questions  and  answers  for  ac¬ 
count  men  on  the  single  rate 
system. 

Backing  un  the  mailing  and 
distribution  of  tbe  brochure  is 
a  series  of  advertisements  in 
trade  Dublications  (E&P,  Feb. 
2,  n.  20). 

Copy  and  layouts  for  the  bro¬ 
chure  and  advertisements  were 
prepared  by  William  Kostka  and 
Associates,  Denver.  Printing  of 
the  brochure  and  inserts  was 
done  in  the  Sentinel’s  commer¬ 
cial  job  shop. 

In  addition  to  mailing  the  bro¬ 
chures  to  media  buyers  in  agen¬ 
cies  and  industrial  firms,  Mr. 
Walker  said  that  all  newspaners 
w’ith  a  circulation  over  5,000 
were  sent  conies. 

“Our  original  announcement 
of  the  one-rate  structure  has 
caused  an  avalanche  of  ques¬ 
tions  from  newspapers  so  we 
decided  we  would  provide  them 
the  brochure,”  Mr.  Walker 
added. 

Local  retailers  are  accepting 
the  plan  in  stride,  and  national 
advertisers  are  making  in¬ 
quiries.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year,  16  of  the  17  national  agen¬ 
cies  placing  advertising  have 
agreed  to  the  new  rate  struc¬ 
ture,  and  several  national  con¬ 
tracts  are  in  the  process  of 
being  signed. 

The  Sentinel  has  proved  that 
you  don’t  have  to  be  big  to 
have  an  aggressive  promotion. 
You  just  have  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  promote. 

«  *  * 

IMPROVEMENTS  —  “The 
Total  Picture,”  a  section  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Hammond  (La.) 
Daily  Star,  shows  over  $  18- 
million  in  improvements  to  the 
area  added  during  the  past  few 
years.  A  unique  feature  was  the 
inclusion  of  adding  machine 
tapes  throughout  the  section, 
listing  the  total  dollar  value  of 
the  improvements  pictured  on 
each  page.  An  adding  machine 
was  pictured  on  the  two-color 


section’s  cover.  The  Star  is  a 
completely  cold-type,  offset  op¬ 
eration. 

«  *  * 

FINLAND  —  “Finland  Reads 
These  Newspapers:”  is  the  title 
of  a  full-color,  20-page  brochure 
prepared  by  Uusi  Suomi,  Fin¬ 
land’s  conservative  newspaper. 
In  addition  to  interesting  mar¬ 
ket  information  on  the  country 
and  some  eye-catching  photog¬ 
raphy,  the  booklet  shows  some 
excellent  examples  of  advertis¬ 
ing  published  in  the  newspaper. 
Copies  are  available  from 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

«  *  * 

OWLS  —  Donald  B.  Clark, 
president  of  the  Berkley 
Agency,  Houston,  Texas,  and 
Thomas  G.  Phillips,  assistant  ad 
manager  of  Fels  and  Company, 
Philadelphia,  were  winners  in  a 
recent  National  Observer  con¬ 
test.  The  two  ad  execs  correctly 
guessed  the  relative  pulling 
power  of  five  National  Observer 
subscription  ads.  As  proof  of 
their  prowess,  the  two  experts 
will  each  receive  a  crystal  owl 
created  by  Steuben  Glass.  The 
owl  is  the  Obsen-er’s  symbol. 

♦  ♦  * 

POPULATION  —  When  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
announced  a  new  city  zone  pop¬ 
ulation  figure  for  the  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Stin,  Shannon  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  the  Sun’s  representatives, 
took  advantage  of  the  new  data 
by  preparing  a  one-page  an¬ 
nouncement  to  insert  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  new  market  brochures. 

«  *  * 

SURVEY  —  The  Rapid  City 
(S.  Dak.)  Daily  Journal  has 
published  its  23rd  annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Sur\  ey  and  Market  Guide. 
The  20-page  booklet  contains 
volumes  of  market  information, 
with  emphasis  on  local  retailing 
factors,  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture. 


Reporter  Hoiioreil 

Chicago 

M.  W.  Newman,  a  Chicago 
Daily  News  reporter,  has  been 
given  one  of  the  first  annual 
Communications  Awards  of  the 
Citizens’  Housing  Committee  for 
a  series  of  stories  on  relocation 
abuses  in  the  Hyde  Park-Ken- 
wood  urban  renewal  area. 


Heads  Capitol  Corps 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Duke  Kaminski,  State  Capi¬ 
tol  correspondent  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association,  succe^ing 
Fred  B.  Walters,  Associated 
Press. 
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Columnist  Gets 
On  First  10  List 

San  Francisco 

Special  recognition  from  her 
own  newspaper  came  to  .\nita 
Day  Hubbard  when  she  was 
named  to  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner’s  annual  list  of  10 
distinguished  women. 

The  73-year-old  veteran’s  50 
years  of  news  work  include  the 
New  York  World  and  the  irug/i- 
ington  Post.  She  startwl  her 
Good  Neighbor  column  in  the 
Examiner  column  in  1937. 
Another  column.  Mature  Li\nng, 
was  added  in  1959. 

A  sob  column  is  a  real  asset 
to  a  paper  if  honestly  done,  she 
maintains. 

And  when  a  reader  takes  time 
to  write  a  letter  to  a  newspaper, 
it  deserves  a  good  answer,  Mrs. 
Hubbard  said. 

• 

Moloney  Ad  Selling 
Plan  Calletl  ‘Model’ 

The  proposal  for  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  advertising  managers 
and  representatives  to  sell  New 
York  State  newspapers  against 
magazines’  “magazone”  plans 
would  be  workable  in  almost  any 
state,  Herbert  W.  Moloney  Sr. 
.said  this  week. 

Mr.  Moloney,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  discussed  the  idea 
at  a  meeting  of  New  York  State 
publishers  in  Albany.  (E&P, 
Feb.  2.)  His  firm,  he  explained, 
represents  several  New  York 
papers  but  the  sales  plan  was 
put  forward  as  a  “model”  for 
adaptation  to  any  group  of 
newspapers. 

• 

Cite  Labor  Reporter 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

J.  Edmund  Kelly  Jr.,  labor 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  will  receive  a  plaque 
for  contributions  in  the  field  of 
labor  -  management  relations 
when  the  Buffalo  Diocesan 
Labor  College  celebrates  its 
silver  jubilee  March  10.  He  will 
be  cited  for  “consistently  excel¬ 
lent  and  unbiased  reporting  in 
the  field  of  labor  and  labor- 
management  relations.” 

• 

Returns  to  PR 

Sandy  Hochberg,  former 
reporter  and  assistant  to  the 
editor  at  the  New  York  Post, 
has  joined  Merrick  Associates, 
New  York  public  relations  firm, 
as  an  account  executive.  He  was 
creative  director  of  Stevens, 
Manning  and  Associates,  Los 
Angeles  PR  organization,  before 
joining  the  Post. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
AWARDS 


Sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  29,  1963 


For  28  years  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  directors  have  submitted 
their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual 
promotion  contest.  The  competition  has  grown 
both  in  volume  and  stature,  with  presentation  of 
the  awards  adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  manager  within 
the  newspaper  industry  ...  as  well  as  providing 
an  interchange  of  ideas. 


the  1962  competition.  A  $10  entry  fee  must 
accompany  motion  picture,  slide  or  striplilm 
entries  in  Classification  3  presentations. 


The  competition  for  the  best  newspaper  promotion 
of  1962  will  be  judged  in  Houston,  Texas,  and 
awards  will  be  presented  at  the  NNPA  Convention 
at  the  Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas,  May  5-8. 


A  total  of  18  first  prizes  and  36  Certificates  of 
Merit  will  be  awarded  in  nine  classifications  and 
two  circulation  groups.  A  new  classification  for 
Circulation  Carrier  Promotion  has  been  added  to 


Special  note:  All  entries  must  be  shipped  prepaid 
to  arrive  in  Houston  in  time  for  judging  April  1. 
No  deadline  extensions  can  be  granted.  Keep 
entries  simple  and  unadorned  with  minimum 
of  decoration. 


-COMPETITION  RULES  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION- 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  First  Prize  plaque  and  two  Merit 
Award  Certificates  will  be  presented 
to  newspapers  with  over- 1 00,000  cir¬ 
culation,  and  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lation  under- 1 00,000  in  the  following 
categories: 

1.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion— Trade  Papers.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  series  of  six  or  more  adver¬ 
tisements,  published  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1962,  in  one  or  more  trade 
or  business  publications,  and  submit¬ 
ted  in  scrapbook  or  portfolio  form. 

1.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion-Direct  Mail.  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  direct  mail  piece  or  a 
complete  direct  mail  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  during  1962. 

3.  National  Advertising  Promo¬ 
tion-Presentations.  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  single  presentation  designed 
to  obtain  general  advertising,  either 
9eneral  presentation,  or  for  a  single 
classification  or  account.  (A  $10  entry 


fee  must  accompany  movie,  stripfilm 
or  slide  presentations.) 

4.  Retail  Promotions:  Entries  to  in¬ 
clude  any  effort  during  1962  to  obtain 
retail  advertising,  including  ads,  direct 
mail,  or  any  other  media. 

5.  Classified  Promotion— Entries  to 
consist  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
obtain  classified  advertising  during 
1962,  consisting  of  advertisements  in 
your  own  newspaper  or  other  local 
madia,  direct  mail,  or  presentations. 

6.  Circulation  Promotion — Entries 
to  consist  of  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  used  to  obtain  circulation,  in¬ 
cluding  any  or  all  media,  directed  to 
the  newspaper  reader  or  prospective 
readers. 

7.  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 
—Entries  to  consist  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  activities  directed  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper's  carrier  and  internal 
sales  organization. 

8.  Public  Relations  Promotion  — 

Awards  for  the  most  outstanding  sin¬ 


gle  public  relations  activity  sponsored 
by  a  newspaper  during  1962.  Submit 
in  scrapbook  form. 

9.  Research— Awards  for  the  out¬ 
standing  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during  1962. 


classification,  name  of  newspaper,  cir¬ 
culation  division  and  name  of  person 
submitting  the  entry.  Make  as  many 
entries  as  you  like.  All  entries  must 
be  labeled. 


GENERAL  RULES 


Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper  or  news¬ 
paper  representative  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1962. 

Elaborate,  expensive  or  hand-lettered 
and  decorated  entries  are  discour¬ 
aged.  Keep  entries  simple,  and  neat. 
Where  possible,  document  entries 
with  summary  of  purpose  of  the  entry, 
results,  and  any  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  judges. 

Continuing  themes  or  programs  will 
not  be  eligible  if  they  have  won  first 
awards  in  the  past  three  competitions. 
All  entries  must  be  labeled  as  to 


Each  entry  must  clearly  indicate  the 
circulation  group  (over  or  under  100,- 
000)  in  which  it  is  submitted.  Non- 
conforming  entries  will  be  disqualified. 
Entries  are  to  be  submitted  addressed 
as  follows:  NNPA-Editor  4  Publisher 
Promotion  Contest,  c/o  Houston  Post, 
2410  Polk  Ave.,  Houston  I,  Texas. 
Ship  all  entries  post  or  express  paid. 
No  collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned  by  the 
awards  committee.  Entrants  may  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  return  of 
entries  at  the  NNPA  Convention. 
Award-winning  entries  will  be  kept  for 
exhibit  during  1963. 

The  decisions  of  the  judges  are  final. 
Entries  must  be  shipped  so  as  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  Houston  no  later  than  March 
29,  1963. 


Dther  exwu-  Bameg  Family 
le  operation  ,  ^ 

s.  Affiliated  Positions 

Elwood,  Ind. 

mnl;  Chnli-  Changes  in  management  at 
r  ^hree  of  the  four  Ray  Barnes 

Colli^  Colo-  Family  newspapers  were 
ir.)  Evening  announced  by  Ray  F.  Barnes. 

Charles  Barnes,  who  has  been 
Californian,  nianaper  of  the  Pratt  (Kans.) 
jj  '‘"a  A-  Tribune  for  16  months, 

U.  a.  Air  named  publisher  and 

ff<^"Pral  manaf^er  of  that  news- 
paper.  He  was  general  manager 
1  Valley  Courier  at  Ala- 

■a  iiiosa.  Colo.,  for  seven  years, 

issi  ^  man-  Jack  Barnes  has  been  pro- 
eneia  man-  ^  publisher  and  general 

manager  of  the  Elwood  Call- 
Leader.  For  the  past  16  months 
ipaiiy  he  has  been  manager  of  the 

[  Valley  Courier. 

William  H.  James,  who  has 
MSPORT,  ra.  serv’ed  as  advertising  manager 
'  of  the  Valley  Courier,  has  bwn 

nd  Quinton  pigyated  to  business  manager, 
eneral  man-  p  q  Kirby  was  promoted  from 
■zette  Co.  at  managing  editor  to  editor, 
rs  meeting  elder  Barnes  remains  as 

^  publisher  of  the  Valley  Courier 

the  board.  fourth  family  news- 

e  was  paper,  the  Kenton  (0.)  Times. 


Speidel  New.spapers  Inc.,  has 
purchased  South  Dakota’s  larg¬ 
est  newspaper,  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus-Leader,  from  Kenco  En¬ 
terprises  Inc. 


J.  Stahiman 


E.  Sfahiman 


E.  B.  Stahiman  Jr. 
Is  Co-Publisher, 
Nashville  Banner 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
James  G.  Stahiman,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  has  announced  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  his  brother,  E.  B. 
Stahiman  Jr.,  to  the  position  of 
co-publisher. 

After  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  Publishing 
Company,  the  publisher  issued 
this  statement: 

“Mr.  Stahiman  has  been  my 
close  associate  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  since  1921. 
He  has  sen’ed  in  many  capaci¬ 
ties  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  Banner  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation  in  1937,  since  which 
time  he  has  rendered  outstand¬ 
ing  sendee  to  both  this  news¬ 
paper  and  the  NPC.  Aside  from 
his  duties  in  the  NPC,  as  vice- 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  he  has  been 
my  chief  assistant  as  executive 
director  and  subsequently  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Banner,  in  which  positions  he 
has  performed  invaluable  serv¬ 
ices  to  this  newspaper. 

Co-maker  of  Policies 

“He  has  also  been  my  valued 
counsel  and  confidant  and  in 
more  recent  years  an  adviser  in 
and  co-maker  of  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  which  guide  the  utterances 
of  the  Banner  on  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  to  this  community,  the 
state,  the  nation  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  country  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  .  .  . 

“As  the  namesake  of  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  grandfather,  the  late 
Major  E.  B.  Stahiman,  it  is  fit¬ 
ting  and  proper  that  E.  B. 
Stahiman  Jr.  should  share  in  the 
publishership  of  the  Nashville 
Banner.” 

The  co-publisher,  son  of  the 
late  Edward  Claiborne  and  Mary 
Geddes  Stahiman,  is  a  native  of 
Nashville  and  was  educated  at 
Webb  School,  Wallace  Univer- 
versity. 

He  married  the  former  Louise 
Kerrigan  in  1925. 
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tinue  as  an  editor,  according  Danker,  Denver  Post,  in 
to  the  announcement  of  pur-  Montana  Papers  S. 

chase  made  by  Harry  S.  Bunker  *  ^ 

of  Colorado  Springs,  president  Hamilton,  Mont. 

of  Speidel  Newspapers.  William  Sale  of  the  Rai'alli  Rvpubli-  p 
H.  Leopard  has  been  promoted  ean,  county  seat  daily,  and  the  , 
from  general  manager  to  pub-  Stevensville  (Mont.)  Northwest 
lisher  to  succeed  Mr.  Kennedy.  Tribune,  a  weekly,  has  been 
No  other  personnel  changes  are  announced  by  Jack  E.  Coulter,  p- 
contemplated.  publisher  of  the  two  papers  since 

The  Argus-Leader,  a  morn-  1940.  Purchaser  is  George  A.  ^ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper,  has  Danker,  director  of  community 
a  circulation  of  more  than  50,-  service  activities  for  the  Denver  S, 
000.  Post  the  past  four  years.  Mr.  sc 

John  Ben  Snow,  of  New  York  Danker  previously  operated  an  tl 
and  Colorado  Springs,  is  chair-  advertising  agency  in  Denver,  ai 
man  of  the  board  of  Speidel  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  of  Anaheim,  al 
Newspapers,  so  named  after  the  Calif.,  handled  the  sale.  ui 

late  Merritt  C.  Speidel  who 

preceded  Mr.  Bunker  as  presi-  I  ■ 

dent. 

In  commenting  on  the  sale, 

Mr,  Kennedy  said:  “I  have  con-  flUp  ^  y-..  -  ^ 

sistently  refused  offers  to  sell  (L 

the  Argus-Leader  because  I  like  ^  ’vPHP 

editing  the  paper  and  I  want  ' 

to  maintain  my  residence  on  M 

South  Main  Avenue.  How'ever, 

Newspapers  me 

the 

editor  the  ^B 

an  opportunity  to  my 
estate  in  o^er  for  my  five 
dren  and  eight  grrandchildren 

and  remain  in  the  work  I  love  BBBBBI  .^^BH 

and  have  ^n  in  all  my  life.”  FAMILY  OF  OFFICERS— Sob*  N. 

Speidel  New.spapers  is  an  em-  elected  officers  at  the  annual  meet 

ployee-owned  newspaper  group,  o,  Taylor,  treasurer;  John  I.  Tay 

its  common  stock  being  held  by  sistant  to  the  publisher;  and  V 


SCCfSANOV/  IFTHEV  BREAK 
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paper  Feb.  4  by  Jack  K.  How¬ 
ard,  president  and  general  edi¬ 
torial  manager  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Lee,  46,  succeeds  Edward 
M.  Pooley,  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Post  for  26  years,  whose  retire¬ 
ment  was  announced  on  his  65th 
birthday  and  the  37th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  start  of  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  Scripps-How- 
ard. 

Born  in  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Lee  joined  Scripps-Howard  as  a 
copy  boy  on  the  San  Francisco 
News  in  1933.  He  served  as  a 
reporter,  j’ewrite  man,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  city  editor  be¬ 
fore  spending  three  years  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  He  was  a  gun¬ 
nery  officer  on  B-24s  based  in 
Italy. 

He  became  city  editor  of  the 
News  on  return  from  service, 
a  post  he  held  10  years  until 
his  appointment  as  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  in  1966  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1958.  He  con¬ 
tinued  as  managing  editor 


est  in  the  ban  r  rancisco  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Lee’s  nickname,  “Pete,” 
was  the  brainchild  of  a  city  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  News  who  tired  of 
having  him  appear  at  his  side 
whenever  he  yelled  “Bob.”  It 
was  usually  some  other  Bob  he 
wanted.  To  solve  the  problem 
he  told  Mr.  Lee:  “You’re  Pete 
from  now  on,”  and  the  name 
stuck. 

Mr.  Pooley  started  his  career 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Houston 
Press.  He  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Press  at  the  time  of  his 
promotion  to  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Post  in  1937. 

He  became  known  to  El 
Pasoans  as  a  forceful  editorial 
writer  and  was  a  defender  of 
underdogs  whom,  in  deference 
to  El  Paso’s  population,  he 
called  Juan  Smiths. 

In  1957,  against  strong  op¬ 
position,  he  successfully  backed 
the  candidacy  of  Raymond  L. 
Telles,  the  first  El  Pasoan  of 
Latin  origin  to  be  elected  mayor. 


In  the  year  after  his  arrival 
in  El  Paso,  Mr.  Pooley  made 
news  himself  at  a  court  of  in¬ 
quiry  conducted  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  asked  the  editor, 
a  witness,  how  much  a  well- 
known  gambler  had  paid  him. 
Mr.  Pooley  slapped  the  J.P.,  for 
which  he  was  fined. 

• 

Pool  for  Boy  Scouts 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  $40,000  swimming  pool  will 
be  given  the  local  Boy  Scouts 
Council  by  the  Ridder  family, 
publishers  of  the  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegram 
and  the  Pasadena  Independent, 
Star-News.  The  pool,  to  be 
located  in  the  Boy  Scout  reser¬ 
vation  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains,  will  be  presented  in 
the  name  of  W.  F.  Prisk,  for¬ 
mer  publisher,  from  whom  the 
Ridder  family  purchased  the 
Press-Telegram  in  1952.  Mr. 
Prisk  died  Dec.  21,  1962. 


Service  Award  Won 
3  Years  in  a  Row 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  won 
first  place  for  community  serv¬ 
ice  among  New  Mexico  news¬ 
papers  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row. 

The  Shaffer  Award  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Association  meeting  for  the  work 
of  nearly  the  entire  Tribune 
staff  on  a  series  of  reporting 
and  campaigns  during  1962. 

Tony  Hillerman,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  and  Jim  Squires, 
Roswell  Daily  Record  photogra¬ 
pher,  won  multiple  top  honors. 

Mr.  Hillerman  won  first  place 
in  straight  news  and  editorial 
writing.  Mr.  Squires  won  first 
photography  honors  for  daily 
newspapers. 

Other  first  place  winners 
were:  features,  dailies,  Wayne 
Scott,  Albuquerque  Journal; 
weeklies,  Emily  K.  Lowell,  Otero 
County  Star;  news,  weeklies, 
Wendell  Faught,  Deming  Head¬ 
light;  editorial,  weeklies,  Agnes 
Kastner  Head,  Hobbs  Flare; 
sports  writing,  Carlos  Salazar, 
Albuquerque  Tribune;  sports 
photography,  Ray  Cary,  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal;  feature  pic¬ 
ture,  Ralph  Looney,  Albuquer¬ 
que  Tribune. 


‘HOW  SANDY  FOILS  PUMCUP’S  EVIL  EASTER  PLOT" 


“My  school  children,"  a  Michigan  editor  recently  told  Cal  Hershberger,  “by-pass  my 
own  newspaper  to  head  right  for  the  TV  set !"  SANDY  helps  stop  this  dangerous  threat 
to  future  newspaper  popularity.  For  SANDY  wins  children  by  swift  visual  action  and 
brief  balloons.  “The  comic  page,"  says  Dr.  Crane,  “is  the  ONLY  door  through  which 
the  usual  school  child  enters  upon  newspaper  reading."  So  slash  all  weak,  heavy  balloon 
comics.  SANDY  is  the  BEST  comic  for  children  on  all  counts!  Check  it  yourself  for 
swift  action,  short  words,  plus  moral  inspiration.  Start  SANDY  at  once! 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc 
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SYNDICATES 


Conrad’s  Editorial  Cartoons  Are  Syndicated 


.  .  AND  ON  THE  SEVENTH  DAY  HE  RESTED’ 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Editorial  cartoons  by  an  art¬ 
ist  who  has  earned  national 
fame  on  his  home  newspaper 
are  to  be  syndicated  to  news¬ 
papers  over  the  country. 

The  cartoonist:  Paul  Conrad, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

The  release:  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March. 

The  format:  Five  a  week, 
three-columns  wide. 

The  distributor:  The  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

A  bold  and  vigorous  and  un¬ 
fettered  approach  has  marked 
the  editorial  cartoons  of  Paul 
Conrad,  who  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
for  12  years.  His  cartoons  often 
have  been  reprinted  in  other 
newspapers  and  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

Draws  in  Depth 

Paul  Conrad  draws  a  dimen¬ 
sional  editorial  cartoon  with  de¬ 
tailed  backgrounds  behind  his 
caricatured  characters. 

The  38-year-old  cartoonist, 
who  stands  six  feet  and  three 
inches  when  he  straightens  up, 
might  casually  be  catalogued 
as  liberal  but  he  considers  him¬ 
self  neither  liberal  nor  conserva¬ 
tive. 

“I  don’t  buy  the  idea  that 
everybody  has  to  be  labeled,”  he 
said.  “I  look  at  a  situation,  try 
to  decide  who’s  right  and  who’s 
wrong  and  why,  and  go  on  from 


there.  I  attend  the  Post  edi¬ 
torial  conferences,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  my  cartoons  is 
left  entirely  to  me.” 

Iowa  Boy 

He  was  bom  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  and  grew  up  in  Des 
Moines,  where  he  played  string 
bass  in  a  dance  band  while  go¬ 
ing  to  high  school. 

After  four  years  in  the  Army 


in  World  War  II  (he  saw  action 
in  the  Pacific),  he  entered  Iowa 
State  University,  Ames,  where, 
he  says,  he  set  the  Department 
of  Architecture  back  so  far  it 
hasn’t  fully  recovered  yet. 

After  he  decided  he’d  never 
be  an  architect,  he  entered  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  as  an 
art  major.  He  discovered  his 
knack  for  cartooning  when  he 
drew  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
university  newspaper,  the  Daily 
loivan,  for  two  years.  This  gave 
him  his  only  A  —  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Conrad  joined  the  Denver 


Paul  Conrad 


Post  editorial  art  department  in 
1U50  and  six  months  later  be¬ 
came  that  newspaper’s  editorial 
cartoonist. 

He  is  married,  has  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  son,  and  has  fun 
playing  a  poor  game  of  golf, 
hunting  ducks  and  painting  in 
oils.  His  twin  brother  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  artist. 

«  «  * 

Hartmann  Is 
Rome  Reporter 

Robert  T.  Hartmann,  chief  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  since  1954  whose  24 
years  as  a  newsman  have  taken 
him  to  60  foreign  countries  and 
all  50  states,  has  l)een  appointed 
director  of  a  new  Rome  Bureau 
of  the  Times. 

The  Rome  Bureau  is  the  third 
for  the  Times  in  Europe.  The 
second,  manned  in  Bonn  by 
Sterling  G.  Slappey  earlier  this 
year,  followed  by  a  year  the  first 
bureau  in  Paris,  headed  by  Don 
Shannon.  Last  year,  the  Times 
established  bureaus  in  Tokyo, 
Hong  Kong,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Mexico  City,  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
expanded  staffs  in  Washington 
and  Sacramento.  The  service  is 
syndicated. 

Editor  Nick  B.  Williams 
announced  that  Edwin  A.  (Ted) 
Weegar  Jr.,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Washington 
Bureau,  will  be  acting  chief. 

Mr.  Hartmann  graduated 
from  Stanford  University  and 
joined  the  Times  staff  in  1939, 
serving  as  a  reporter,  foreign 
correspondent  and  editorial 
writer  before  going  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  was  awarded  a  Reid 
Foundation  fellowship  in  1951 
for  study  in  the  Middle  East  as 
one  of  five  outstanding  young 
newsmen.  He  received  the 
national  distinguished  service 
award  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
for  the  best  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  1958. 

Awards  Received 

He  also  has  received  a  citation 
from  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
for  the  best  series  of  articles  on 
Latin  America  in  1961,  and  the 
Vigilant  Patriot  award  of  the 
All-American  Conference  to 
Combat  Communism,  an  honor 
shared  with  such  leaders  as 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hartmann,  45,  accom¬ 
panied  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  on  his  travels  to  five 
continents,  was  with  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  South 
America,  the  Soviet  Union  and 


Everybody’s  expecting? 

It  all  begins  when  Dr.  Fuddle,  the 
book  seller,  sells  Mrs.  Grubb  his 
last  copy  of  "Care  and  Feeding  of 
Infants"!  Soon  Nina,  Judy  and  Hope 
suspect  the  other  is  "expecting"!  And  confusion  is  compounded 
when  Uncle  Walt  and  Aunt  Phyllis  jump  into  the  act!  Millions  of 
fans  enjoy  the  howling  new  sequence  of . .  . 

Gasoline  Alley 

by  Frank  King  .  . .  the  big  family  with  the  big  laughs  .  . . 
as  welcome  everywhere  as  three  cars  in  the  garage! 

This  sparkling  strip  builds  a  dependable  audience  for  newspapers — 
always  has  readers  coming  back  for  more!  It's  a 
valuable  franchise!  For  proofs  and  price,  phone,  wire  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

ChUago  Tribune-Mew  York  Mews 

Bmmm  Nawt  Building,  Naw  York 
^ynai€ate,Kn€»  Tribune  rower,  auago 
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Poland;  with  Soviet  Premier 
Khru.-ihchev  on  his  tour  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  in  Vienna,  Paris 
and  London  and  in  Venezuela 
and  Colombia. 

He  lovered  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
ventions  in  1956  and  1960. 

Durinp  World  War  II,  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  on  the  staffs 
of  Admirals  Nimitz  and  Halsey 
and  holds  the  rank  of  captain, 
USNR. 


JOHN  STROHM 


His  News-in-Depth  Global  Food  Study 

Will  be  One  of  1963’s  Most  Talked-About 
News  Enterprise  Break-Throughs ! 


Italy  is  not  unknown  to  Mr. 


Hartmann  for  he  first  visited 
it  as  a  student  durrnp:  the  pre- 
Mussolini  period,  and  in  1958 
covered  the  historic  meeting  at 
the  Vatican  of  Pope  John  XXIII 
and  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Williams  recalled  that  the 
Times  Washington  Bureau  was 
a  one-man  operation  when  Hart¬ 


Robert  T.  Hartmann 

mann  headed  it  nine  years  ago. 
Now  the  staff  includes,  besides 
Weegar,  Robert  Thompson, 
White  House  correspondent; 
John  H.  Averill,  Capitol  Hill 
reporter  and  observer;  William 
MacDougall,  specialist  at  the 
Pentagon,  and  Joann  Lynott, 
women’s  writer. 

CHILD’S  (MARMINt;  ESSAYS 

For  30  weeks,  “O  Ye  Jigs  & 
Juleps!”  (Macmillan),  a  hu¬ 
morous  slice  of  Americana  in  a 
book  of  essays  written  by  a  10- 
year-old  pixie,  Virginia  Cary 
Hudson,  in  1904  in  a  small 
Southern  town,  has  been  on  the 
best-seller  list  of  Publishers’ 
Weekly,  book  trade  journal. 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  distributing  a  con¬ 
densation  in  10  installments 
with  10  drawings.  Virginia  Cary 
Hudson’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Mayne,  found  the  essays 
in  an  attic  trunk,  where  they 
had  been  for  nearly  60  years. 


three-quarters  of  the  world  while  fan¬ 
tastic  food  surpluses  plague  the  U.  S. 
John  Strohm  examines  this  explosive 
paradox  with  facts,  figures  and 
authoritative  enterprise.  A  farmer, 
global  reporter  and  adviser  to 
government,  Strohm  was  the  first 
American  newsman  to  report  from 
inside  Red  China.  For  this  new  major 
contribution  to  Newspaper  Enterprise, 
Strohm  roamed  the  world  for  months 
gathering  and  evaluating  material. 


No  one  but  John  Strohm  could  write 
this  factual  .  .  .  controversial  .  .  .  yes, 
shocking  series  .  .  . 

OUR  CRAZY  FOOD  AND  FARM  PROBLEM 

And  no  Service  but  NEA  could  give  this 
global  assignment  to  a  specialist  of 
Strohm’s  caliber  for  all-out,  in-depth 
coverage. 

Five  graphicallyillustrated  articles  bring 
into  sharp  focus  for  the  first  time  our 


domestic  and  the  world’s  chaotic  food 
and  famine  problems  ...  a  news-in-depth 
break-through  of  vital  interest  to  every 
newspaper  reader  .  .  .  city  and  farm 
dweller,  taxpayer,  housewife,  student, 
businessman  and  educator.  It  has 
community-wide  prestige  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  exploitation  value! 

An  Exclusive  Five -Part  Series  Starting 
February  11,  in  the  NEA  Full  Service .  .  . 
At  No  Extra  Cost. 


LENTEN  SERIES 
The  all  new  “1963  Lenten 
Guideposts”  series,  true  stories 
of  religion  in  action  by  40  in- 
teresting  persons,  is  ready  for 
distribution  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 
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name  of  the  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  graduated 
from  Northwestern  in  1923.  He 
is  a  trustee  and  a  past  president 
of  the  alumni  association  of 
Northwestern  University. 

Dedicated  at  the  same  time 
was  another  athletic  facility, 
ByTX)n  S.  Coon  Sports  Center, 
named  for  the  board  chairman 
of  the  General  Finance  Corp. 

Five  “Bench  Warmers,” 


EVERYONE  WILL  LIKE  “US  BOYS”! 


The  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  All 


The  oldest  newspaper  still 
BEING  published  IS  BERROW'S 
WORCESTER  JOURNAL  WHICH 
FIRST  APPEARED  IN  WORCESTER, 
ENGLAND,  IN  1690. 


Harold  Anderson 
Hall  Dedicated 
At  Northwestern 

The  Harold  M.  Anderson  Hall, 
a  sports  administration  building 
including  offices,  team  rooms, 
and  workout  facilities,  vras  dedi¬ 
cated  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evanston,  Ill.,  on  Jan.  22. 

mi-_  _  1 _ tij? _ 1 _  xi- ^ 


It  has  superb  art,  excellent  ideas  and  a  timeless  theme. 

For  gaining  and  holding  new  reader  interest, 
write,  wire  or  phone  for  proofs  and  prices. 


Space  Column 

A  weekly  column  entitled 
“Man  and  Space”  has  been 
inaugurated  by  United  Press 
International  for  publication  in 
afternoon  newspapers.  The  col¬ 
umn  is  Tvritten  by  Alvin  B.  Webb 
Jr.,  who  has  covered  space  activ¬ 
ities  at  Cape  Canaveral  for 
several  years.  It  includes  back¬ 
ground  and  behind-the-scene 
reports  on  activities  involved  in 
space  projects. 


irienas  oi  me  university,  aiumni 
and  non-alumni,  including  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Coon,  con¬ 
tributed  $800,000.  Other  “Bench 
Warmers”  contributed  or 
pledged  $400,000  more. 

In  an  extensive  program  that 
marked  the  dedication  of  the 
building,  Mr.  Anderson  spoke. 


CAVEMAN  SIGNS— Johnny  Hart, 
creator  of  the  caveman  comic 
strip,  "B.C.,"  chips  his  signature 
with  Stone  Age  tools  on  hit  new 
contract  in  the  New  York  office 
of  the  new  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  into  which  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
has  been  merged. 
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THE  RECORD  MAKERS 


“The  Record  Makers”  is  a 
new  double-column,  six-times-a- 
week  panel  that  is  designed  to 
be  both  entertaining  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  touches  on  every 
field  of  nature  as  well  as  hu¬ 
man  endeavor. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  exclusive  sjmdication 
rights  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  will  begin  distribu¬ 
tion  early  in  March. 

The  panel  is  illustrated  by 
Andrea  Bresciani,  who  also  pro¬ 
duces  the  science  strip,  “Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Science,”  distributed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Baited  On  Textbook 

“The  Record  Makers”  is 
based  on  a  current  best-selling 
textbook  of  records  which  al¬ 
ready  has  sold  almost  a  million 
copies.  These  up-to-the-minute 
records  have  been  carefully 
edited  for  the  panel. 

Some  sample  subjects  of  early 
releases  of  the  new  panel : 

“The  Homing  Pigeons,”  “The 


Long  Runs”  (theatrical)  “Cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic,”  “The  Two 
C  h  i  1  d  r  e  n,”  “The  Jockeys,” 
“Writers  of  Fortune,”  “A  Hole 
in  One,”  “The  Long  Walk,” 
“The  Shortest  War,”  “The 
Highest  Escape!”  “The  High 
and  the  Low,”  “Something  to 
Talk  About,”  “Longest  On  A 
Raft,”  “Birthquake,”  “On  the 
Telephone,”  “The  Crowded  .  .  . 
And  the  Lonely,”  “Out  On  Their 
OVLTl.” 

Rex  Barley,  executive  man¬ 
ager  of  the  syndicate,  said  the 
panel  will  be  produced  close  to 
deadline  to  insure  that  very  lat¬ 
est  achievements  are  recorded. 
He  added  that  every  panel  is 
carefully  researched  and  edited. 

“We  think  this  is  a  brand  new 
concept  in  informative  enter¬ 
tainment  panels  and  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  team  that 
created  our  science  strip,  ‘Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Science,’  which  we  have 
been  syndicating  for  a  year  and 
which  is  now  running  in  more 
than  100  papers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,”  said  Mr. 
Barley. 
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The  most  massive  single  issue 

WAS  THE  NEW  /ORK  TIMES  FOR 
SUNDAY  OF  IITH  SEPTEMBER,  I960. 

IT  CONSISTED  OF  678  PAGES 
AND  WEIGHED  6LB.,4  0Z. 


Newest  Panel  Idea: 
‘The  Record  Makers’ 


Dual  Press 
Parley  Plan 
Dies  in  Calif. 

San  Francisco 

The  newly-launched  unified 
press  conference  meets  the  pres¬ 
ent  needs  of  the  California  gov¬ 
ernor’s  office,  according  to  Jack 
Burby,  press  secretary  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Edmund  G.  Browm. 

The  first  two  unified  sessions 
have  shown  only  a  few  refine¬ 
ments  are  required,  he  told  a 
Northern  California  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  meeting  here. 

The  dual  conference  plan, 
dropped  in  January,  is  now  out- 
mod^,  he  declared.  This  plan, 
long  maintained  by  the  stand  of 
the  Capitol  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation,  provided  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  session  open  only  for  pen 
and  pencil  reporting.  A  confer¬ 
ence  followed  which  was  open 
for  the  use  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  unified  conference  will 
permit  radio  and  some  television 
reports  before  newspapers  hit 
the  street,  the  former  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chronicle  reporter  ad¬ 
mitted.  But  newspapers  should 
develop  further  their  roles  as 
interpreters,  providing  back¬ 
ground  infonnation  in  depth  re¬ 
ports,  the  ex-newsman  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  main  responsibility  of  the 
governor’s  office  is  to  make  the 
best  use  of  all  media  that  the 
people  may  know  and  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  government, 
he  asserted. 

The  real  point  is  that  unless 
radio  and  television  are  given 
the  same  access  to  information 
and  guaranteed  the  same  rap¬ 
port  there  will  never  be  an  in¬ 
centive  for  them  to  develop  gov¬ 
ernmental  news,  he  added. 

The  point  that  electronic 
media  men  raise  poor  questions 
is  not  so  serious  as  has  been 
indicated,  in  his  view.  Also, 
there  will  be  improvements  as 
the  experience  of  these  men 
grows,  he  believes. 

Sixteen  rules  have  been  set 
up  for  joint  conferences.  In¬ 
cluded  are  requirements  for 
more  subdued  lighting  and  bars 
against  noisy  equipment  and  the 
moving  of  equipment. 

• 

Outstanding  Aviator 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Minnesota  Airport  Opera¬ 
tors  Association  has  presented 
its  Outstanding  Aviator  of  the 
Year  award  to  Roy  J.  Dunlap, 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  “for  representing 
his  state  throughout  the  country 
as  a  columnist  and  as  a  pilot.’’ 


Empire  Area 
Shows  Colors 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  multiple  hues  of  a  36- 
county  area  appeared  in  the 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review’s 
annual  magazine  developed  Jan. 
27  in  tribute  to  “the  Empire 
Nature  Made.” 

Full  color  reports  which  have 
long  featured  this  progress  edi¬ 
tion  reached  a  new  degree  of 
prominence  with  color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  52  of  the  report’s  128 
pages. 

In  addition  were  four  ads  in 
full  color  and  many  instances 
of  spot  color.  The  progress  re¬ 
port  was  supplemented  by  the 
Inland  Empire  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  with  color  extending  over 
half  of  its  pages. 

During  the  28  years  that 
Progress  Editions  have  lieen 
published,  the  Inland  Empire’s 
population  has  increased  by 
400,000  and  the  buying  power 
of  its  residents  has  jumped  over 
450  percent,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
S-R.  As  a  result  buying  power 
now  tops  $2  billion  annually. 
Retail  sales  total  $1.47  billion 
annually  and  last  year  Spokane 
had  the  biggest  retailing  year  of 
its  history,  Mr.  Cowles  reported. 

In  developing  this  year’s 
theme,  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties  throughout  the  four  seasons 
were  stressed  in  one  portion  of 
the  magazine. 

Joe  Bailey  edited  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Dale  Morgan  was  color 
photographer  with  art  direction 
by  Keith  Oka. 

Scranton  to  Allow 
Complete  Transcript 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  has 
rescinded  the  practice  of  delet¬ 
ing  other  than  “hard  news”  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  transcripts  of 
his  press  conferences.  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  announced  after  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislative 
Correspondents’  Association, 
which  had  protested  the  policy. 

William  Keisling,  assistant  to 
the  Governor,  said  “transcripts 
of  the  Governor’s  Press  Confer¬ 
ences  will  be  issued  in  full.”  He 
explained  that  the  purpose  of 
removing  genuinely  extraneous 
matter  was  to  speed  up  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  transcripts  for 
the  convenience  of  newsmen. 
The  transcripts  are  sent  to 
newspapers  not  participating  in 
the  conferences. 

“Banalities  have  in  the  past 
frequently  consumed  pages  of 
transcript,  which  take  time  to 
mimeograph,”  Mr.  Keisling  add¬ 
ed. 


Sports  Editor 
Quits  to  Run 
Baseball  Club 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

A  New  Hampshire  sports  edi¬ 
tor  who  became  known  to  the 
nation’s  baseball  stars  through 
the  creation  of  an  unu.sual  pro¬ 
motional  event  bowed  out  of 
journalism  Jan.  16  to  embrace 
his  first  love  —  baseball. 

Leo  E.  Cloutier  relinquished 
his  duties  on  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News  to  become 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Richmond 
Virginians  of  the  International 
League,  now  owned  by  Romeo 
J.  Champagne,  former  super¬ 
market  magnate  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Starting  as  a  sports  writer 
for  a  New  Hampshire  weekly, 
Mr.  Cloutier  attracted  attention 
of  the  diamond  stars  by  staging 
a  baseball  dinner  in  his  home 
city  of  Berlin,  N.  H.,  in  1939, 
when  there  was  only  one  hon¬ 
ored  guest,  Joe  Cronin,  who 
came  from  San  Francisco  to 
attend  the  event.  It  was  20- 
below  zero,  so  cold  that  two 
bands  hired  for  a  parade  up 
the  main  street  couldn’t  toot  a 
note. 

However,  some  8,000  Berlin 
folk  lined  the  streets  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  procession  and  nearly 
300  fans  gathered  in  the  ban¬ 
quet  hall. 

Entering  the  big-time  news¬ 
paper  field  with  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News,  Mr.  Cloutier 
staged  his  first  Queen  City  base¬ 
ball  dinner  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Union  Leader  Fund  Inc. 
in  1949,  with  an  attendance  of 
785.  This  first  Manchester  event 
honored  three  native  sons  of 
New  Hampshire  who  had  gained 
fame  in  baseball — Robert  (Red) 
Rolfe,  “Birdie”  Tebbetts  and 
Bob  Savage. 

The  baseball  dinners  have 
been  getting  bigger  every  year, 
and  the  1963  event,  Jan.  16,  at¬ 
tracted  a  score  of  baseball  lumi¬ 
naries,  as  well  as  sports  writers 
and  radio-television  sportscast- 
ers  from  all  over  the  country. 

• 

Labor  Aide  Moves 

St.  Lotus 

Edward  C.  Landergren  Jr. 
has  resigned  as  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  labor  relations  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  to  accept 
the  post  of  director  of  labor 
relations  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune.  Prior  to  working  for 
the  Post-Dispatch,  Mr.  Lander¬ 
gren  was  labor  counsel  for 
Hearst  Newspapers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Outstanding  Lensmen 
Spread  New  Methods 

By  Bob  Warner 


SNAP  JUDGMENT — Barney  Sellers,  left,  and  Robert  Williams,  right, 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  show  some  of  their  pictures  that 
won  prises  in  Tennessee  Press  Association  competition.  Mr.  Williams 
was  dubbed  Tennessee  Press  Photographer  of  the  Year. 


A  jfrown  number  of  news¬ 
papers  are  becoming  interested 
in  stepping  up  the  activities  of 
their  photo  departments  and 
utilizing  all  modem  techniques 
and  equipment  available  for  the 
most  effective  approaches  to 
photojournalism.  The  35mm 
camera,  and  use  of  the  picture 
story,  are  particularly  seeing 
greater  acceptance  among  news¬ 
papers. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  which  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  brought 
in  Arthur  Uhlmann  as  chief 
photographer.  Mr.  Uhlmann  was 
formerly  wdth  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  a  newspaper 
noted  for  its  35mm  work.  He 
has  been  a  consistent  prize¬ 
winner  in  local,  regional  and 
national  contests  over  the  years. 
In  1961  he  received  special  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  NPPA-Univer- 
sity  of  Missouri-Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  photo  competition  by 
being  named  Newspaper-Maga¬ 
zine  Photographer  of  the  Year. 

One  of  the  first  moves  Mr. 
Uhlmann  made  as  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Chronicle  was  to 
enlist  another  Journal  photog¬ 
rapher,  Theodore  Rozumalski 
who  last  year  placed  first  in  the 
Newspaper  Picture  Story  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  same  national  com¬ 
petition.  Mr.  Rozumalski  also 
took  second  place  in  the  New’s- 
paper  Color  News  division. 

K«>lo  Sectiuii 

Ulhmann  and  Rozumalski  first 
put  their  cameras  to  work  to 
beef  up  the  Chronicle’s  Sunday 
roto  magazine.  They  zeroed  in 
on  building  up  the  use  of  pic¬ 
ture  stories  and  providing  mate¬ 
rial  which  would  help  bring  the 
section  from  being  basically  a 
word  medium  to  a  picture  maga¬ 
zine. 

This  year,  Mr.  Uhlmann  has 
brought  in  another  prize-winner, 
George  Honeycutt,  formerly  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
who  begins  working  for  the 
Chronicle  in  mid-February.  Mr. 
Honeycutt  was  last  year’s  News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the  Year. 
He  comes  from  a  newspaper 
which  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years  has  gained  a  nationwide 
reputation  for  its  use  of  the 
“enterprise”  or  open  assignment 
system. 

On  enterprise,  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  time,  or  assignment,  is 
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his  own.  He  can  work  out  his 
own  ideas,  photograph  that 
story  he  has  had  in  mind  for 
weeks  or  just  wander  around 
wherever  he  pleases  looking  for 
feature  material.  It  takes  a 
better-than-average  photogra¬ 
pher  to  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  assign¬ 
ment  and  the  Charlotte  News  & 
Observer  has  a  special  talent 
for  picking  the  right  men.  Pho¬ 
tographers  from  these  papers 
repeatedly  have  won  regional 
and  national  honors  for  stories 
and  feature  pictures  produced 
while  they  were  on  enterprise. 

Gity  Side,  To€» 

While  he  admits  to  some 
reservations,  Mr.  Uhlmann  says 
that  basically  he  is  sympathetic 
to  the  enterprise  system  and  he 
hopes  that  Mr.  Honeycutt  will 
put  his  know-how  to  work  him¬ 
self  as  well  as  pass  it  along  to 
other  members  of  the  Chronicle 
staff.  The  newcomer  will  also  be 
expected  to  produce  out-of- 
routine  assignments,  that  spe¬ 
cial  35mm  view  which  will  give 
city  side  something  new  to  look 
at. 

Another  graduate  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  school,  Bruce  Roberts,  is 
bringing  the  same  photographic 
ingredients  to  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News- Journal,  where  he 
became  photo  department  man¬ 
ager  about  three  months  ago. 
Also  a  consistent  prize-winner 
when  he  was  with  the  Observ'er, 
Mr.  Roberts  has  already  brought 
the  enterprise  system  into  the 
News- Journal.  Previously,  the 
photo  departments  of  the  two 
newspapers  were  separate  and 
their  staffs  worked  on  different 
assignments,  but  now  the  depart¬ 
ments  are  combined. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  the  newspapers  which  are  on 
the  look-out  today  for  photogra¬ 
phers  and  picture  editors  who 
can  spark  the  use  of  new  ideas 
and  methods  in  photojournalism. 


Lawyers  Vote 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


fair  trial  does  not  belong  to  the 
trial  judge  to  dispense  or  curtail 
as  he  sees  fit.  Rather  it  is  a 
sacred  right  of  the  accused  .  .  . 
Our  concept  of  ‘equal  justice 
under  law’  is  that  it  is  best 
achieved  by  the  guarantees  of 


the  ‘rule  of  law  and  not  of  man.’ 
Our  committee  has  been  con¬ 
strained  to  make  a  special 
recommendation  relating  to  this 
point,  namely  that  the  rule- 
making  authority  in  each  state 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
establishing  rules  of  court,  so 
that  statewide  uniformity 
results.” 

Contention :  “The  electronic 
media  and  news  photographers 
assert  that  trials  can  now  be 
photographed  and  broadcast 
unobtrusively,  w’hich  was  not 
the  case  when  the  Canon  was 
adopted.”  (1937). 

Conclusion:  “It  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  photography  and 
broadcasting  have  made  great 
advances  in  technology  and 
techniques  .  .  .  Yet,  the  very 
presence  in  the  courtroom  of 
various  photographic  and  sound 
devices,  with  operators  working 
under  the  intensely  competitive 
pressures  of  their  craft,  tend  to 
cause  distractions  and  are  dis¬ 
ruptive  of  the  judicial  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  trials  should  be 
conducted.” 

Contention:  “It  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  that  ‘competitive  pres¬ 
sures’  would  be  eliminated 
because  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
casting  industries  have  offered 
voluntary  pool  arrangements 
which  would  limit  the  number  of 
photographers  admitted  to  the 
courtroom,  and  also,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  voluntary  code  of 
conduct.” 

Conclusion:  “The  most  recent 
example  of  the  failure  of  any 
such  voluntary  system  was 
clearly  exhibited  at  the  outset  of 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  trial.”  The 
committee  then  quotes  from  a 
New  York  Times  account  of  the 
trial  which  described  the  court¬ 
room  as  “a  forest  of  equipment,” 
with  three  microphones  con¬ 


fronting  the  judge;  wires 
snaking  over  the  floor;  television 
motor  vans  and  buses  blocking 
the  outside  of  the  courthouse. 

Contention:  “Canon  35  is 
‘legislation  beyond  the  authority 
of  any  professional  association’.” 

Conclusion:  “The  Canons  of 
Professional  Ethics,  which  apply 
to  lawyers,  and  the  Canons  of 
Judicial  Ethics,  which  are 
applicable  to  judges,  are  not 
legislative  edicts.  They  are  rec¬ 
ommended  standards  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  judicial  conduct.  .  . . 
Their  acceptance  by  lawyers  and 
judges  is  a  matter  of  voluntary 
choice,  not  compulsion.  Nation¬ 
wide  adoption  of  the  Canons, 
with  occasional  exceptions  or 
variations,  has  been  a  matter  of 
state  by  state  determination.” 

• 

Polacolor  Pics 
In  Miami  News 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  News  of 
Feb.  1  carried  four  color  pic¬ 
tures  made  with  the  Polaroid 
Land  Camera  color  process. 

The  pictures  of  a  school’s  first 
grade  art  class  were  shot  by  Joe 
Rimkus  on  Polacolor  film  in  a 
film  back  mounted  on  a  Speed 
Graphic.  He  used  No.  5B  flash¬ 
bulbs. 

Prints  were  ready  in  50  sec¬ 
onds  and  Ed  Pierce,  News 
assistant  managing  editor,  said 
Polacolor  reduced  the  time  for 
processing  color  pictures  from 
6  hours  to  3  Vi  hours.  The  sep¬ 
arations  were  made  in  the 
engraving  department. 

“It’s  now  feasible,”  he  said, 
“to  shoot  an  assignment  in  the 
morning,  meet  our  noon  dead¬ 
line  and  get  color  pictures  in 
the  early  afternoon  edition,” 
Mr.  Pierce  said. 
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One  teacher.  80,000  students 

COMMUNICATION  BY  COLLINS 


In  South  Carolina,  closed-circuit  TV  enables  a  small  staff  of 
outstanding  educators  to  teach  over  80,000  students  in  140  high 
schools.  As  part  of  this  ETV  network  developed  by  Southern  Bell 
and  the  Independent  telephone  companies  of  South  Carolina, 
a  Collins  microwave  system  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  transmission 
of  words  and  pictures.  Forests  and  mountains  aren’t  obstacles. 
With  a  relay  tower  every  30  miles  or  so,  a  microwave  system 
transmits  lectures  at  the  speed  of  light  and  at  a  lower  cost  per 
mile  than  any  other  method.  Collins  Radio  Company  serves  rail¬ 
roads,  airlines,  pipelines  and  telephone  systems  with  the  world’s 
most  complete  line  of  microwave  equipment. 

COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY  •  Dallas  •  Cedar  Rapids  • 
Los  Angeles  •  New  York  •  International  Division,  Dallas. 


ALSO  BY  COLLINS: 

SPACE  COMMUNICATIONS 
All  U.S.  voices  from  space  have 
been  transmitted  by  Collins 
radio  equipment.  Collins  is 
responsible  for  the  design  of 
communication  equipment 
aboard  the  X-15  rocket-plane. 
Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo 
spacecraft. 
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Leard  Moves  Up  to  M.E. 
In  Richmond  Promotions 


Richmond,  Va. 

John  E.  Leard,  city  editor  of 
the  Richmond  News  Leader,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
to  top  a  series  of  promotions  at 
Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  series  of  promotions  and 
transfers  was  set  in  motion  by 
the  resignation  of  John  H.  Col- 
bum  from  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Times-Dispatch  to 
become  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
Beacon.  (E&P,  Feb.  2). 

The  promotions  w-ere  an¬ 
nounced  by  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  papers. 

Mr.  Leard,  46,  city  editor  of 
the  News  Leader  since  1951,  is 
a  native  of  Boston  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Bates  College  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
of  Columbia  University.  He 
came  to  Richmond  in  1939  as 
editorial  assistant  to  the  late 
Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor 
of  the  News  Leader.  He  has 
worked  also  as  an  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
as  telegfraph  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

Other  promotions: 

Richard  W.  Payne  Jr.,  from 
assistant  city  editor  to  assist¬ 
ant  to  Charles  H.  Hamilton, 
managing  editor  of  the  News 
Leader. 

F.  J.  McDermott,  from  city 
editor  to  executive  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor  at  the 
Times-Dispatch. 

Kenneth  L.  Gould,  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Leader. 

Edward  W.  Swain,  assistant 
city  editor  to  city  editor  of  the 
Times  Dispatch. 

Jerald  A.  Finch,  from  makeup 
editor  to  assistant  city  editor 
at  the  News  Leader. 

Nelson  Hyde,  from  reporter 
to  makeup  editor. 


John  E.  Leard 


Mr.  Payne,  52,  has  been  a 
News  Leader  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  since  1951.  His  newspaper 
background  includes  also  a  total 
of  10  years  on  the  copy  and  city 
desks  of  the  Times-Dispatch  and 
a  three-year  stint  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  He’s  a  native  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  McDermott,  68,  had  been 
city  editor  of  the  Times-Dis¬ 
patch  for  more  than  30  years. 

Mr.  Gould,  38,  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  first  came  to  the 
News  Leader  in  1947. 

Mr.  Swain,  42,  is  a  graduate 
of  Virginia  Military  Institute 
and  of  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas.  He  has  been 
with  the  Times-Dispatch  since 
1952. 

Mr.  Finch,  35,  has  worked  for 
the  News  Leader  since  1955  as 
copy  and  makeup  editor.  He’s 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Hyde,  31,  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  News  Leader  for 
3%  years.  Previously,  he  was 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Hamilton  College  at  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated. 
• 

Drama  Critic  Named 

Boston 

Kevin  Kelly  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  drama  critic  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Cyrus  W.  Durgin.  Mr.  Kelly 
has  been  assistant  drama  critic 
for  five  years. 

• 

Sports  Writer  Moves 

Toronto 

Dick  Beddoes,  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  Vancouver  Sun,  has  joined 
the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  as 
sports  writer  and  columnist. 


San  Bernardino  Sun 
Acquires  tv  Station 

Washington 

With  a  notation  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  a  large  corporation 
without  a  majority  owner,  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  last  week  approved  the 
transfer  of  control  of  KCHU 
(tv)  at  San  Bernardino,  Calif, 
to  the  Sun  Company. 

James  A.  Guthrie  controls  the 
majority  interest  in  the  Sun 
Company  through  trusteeships, 
the  FCC  report  showed.  The 
price  paid  for  the  station  to 
Norman  H.  Rogers  was  given  as 
$180,109. 

*  *  « 

In  another  assignment  of 
license,  James  A.  Muscia,  part 
owner  of  the  Logan  (W.  Va.) 
Banner,  acquired  a  one-sixth 
interest  in  WLOG  at  Logan. 

• 

Daily  Raps  Judge, 

Faces  Criminal  Libel 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  and  Ar¬ 
nold  Fine,  its  editor,  were 
charged  with  criminal  libel  Feb. 
6  for  criticism  of  a  judge. 

An  editorial  Jan.  17  criticized 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  G.  Klein  for  overruling 
the  City  License  Commissioner 
and  ordering  him  to  issue  a 
cabaret  license  to  the  new  Play¬ 
boy  Club  located  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Fine  and  representatives 
of  the  tabloid  appeared  in 
Brooklyn  Supreme  Court  and 
pleaded  innocent. 

They  were  released  in  custody 
of  their  attorney.  Criminal 
libel,  a  misdemeanor,  is  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  and  a  prison  term 
of  three  years. 

• 

J.  M.  Roberts,  60 
AP  Columnist,  Dies 

J.  M.  Roberts,  60,  Associated 
Press  news  analyst  and  column¬ 
ist,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  New  York  Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  with  the  AP 
32  years.  He  was  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  from  1940  through  1947. 
Before  joining  the  AP,  Mr. 
Roberts  was  city  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
prior  to  that  he  had  worked  for 
the  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald  and 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen. 

• 

Strike  at  Goss  Plant 

Rockford,  Ill. 

About  200  employes  of  the 
Goss  Company,  manufacturers 
of  printing  presses  and  other 
equipment  here,  went  on  strike 
Feb.  5.  The  machinists’  union 
sought  improvements  in  wages 
and  fringe  benefits.  The  old 
scale  ranged  from  $2.08  to  $2.70 
an  hour. 


Seminar  Extols 
Gravure  Color 
Insert  Virtues 

When  SpectaColor  is  available, 
convenient  and  economical, 
newspapers  will  have  an  ace  to 
play  against  magazines  and 
television,  an  agency  executive 
declared  this  week. 

The  speaker  was  Robert 
Stewart,  associate  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc., 
who  concentrates  on  general 
foods  accounts.  He  said  the  in¬ 
register  rotogravTire  pages  were 
needed  to  offset  color  television 
and  magazines’  regional  offers. 

Mr.  Stewart  participated  in  a 
seminar  arranged  by  Preprint 
Corporation  in  New  York  Feb. 
6.  It  was  noted  that  six  news¬ 
papers  are  equipped  to  handle 
the  in-register  color  pages.  They 
are  the  New  York  News,  which 
has  invested  more  than  $300,000 
in  press  control  devices  and  has 
solved  the  wastage  problem ;  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  the  Toledo 
Blade,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  and  the 
Toronto  Star. 

Seward  Davis,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  News,  said  a  schedule  of 
50  pages  is  anticipated  for  this 
year.  The  rate  has  been  set  at 
$12,500  a  page  for  the  full  daily 
circulation.  This  compares  with 
$9,845  for  full  color  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  which  has  a 
larger  circulation. 

The  “wallpaper  design’’  pre¬ 
print  color  continues  to  be  popu¬ 
lar  with  advertisers,  said  Bruce 
Logan,  vicepresident  of  Pre¬ 
print  Corp.  He  said  Massey- 
Ferguson  Inc.  is  placing  three 
uds  for  agricultural  implements 
in  585  papers,  mostly  weeklies, 
the  local  dealers  paying  the 
space  rate. 

Gordon  Baird  of  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  praised  the  preprint 
program,  costing  $800,000,  which 
enabled  local  Studebaker  deal¬ 
ers  to  “own  their  towns”  for 
a  day. 

• 

‘Wally’  Sprague  Joins 
Bowater  Paper  Firm 

Wallace  Sprague  has  resigned 
as  executive  vicepresident  of 
This  Week  to  become  associated 
with  the  Bowater  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  New  York  office.  The 
announcement  was  made  this 
week  by  Charles  T.  Hicks,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm  which  handles 
sales  for  Bowater  newsprint  and 
other  paper  products. 

Mr.  Sprague  went  to  This 
Week  three  years  ago  after  14 
years  with  Parade.  He  is  a  son 
of  Charles  A.  Sprague,  publisher 
of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon 
Statesman  and  Capital  JoumaL 
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V  ^cxt  motith.  The  couple  met  in 

Kennedy Kesp01ia8  J^ck-s  home  town  of  Saglnaw, 
^  Mich.,  where  she  was  a  regis- 

To  Paper  S  Plea  tered  nurse. 

*  Under  the  immigration  laws, 

Battle  Creek,  Mich,  she  was  to  have  b^n  deported. 
President  Kennedy  scrawled  until  the  Enquirer  and  News 
one  sentence  across  an  editorial  published  a  strong  editorial  ap- 
in  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  peal  and  saw  to  it  that  it  was 
and  Sews,  entitled  “Two  Who  shown  to  the  President  person- 
Need  You,  Mr.  Kennedy,”  and  nally. 

a  young  couple  was  spared  great  The  President’s  eight-word 
grief.  saving  sentence:  “I  want  this 

The  President  responded  to  an  taken  care  of  —  this  afternoon.” 
editorial  appeal  to  save  the  It  was.  It  proved  a  smaller  pa- 
young  wife  of  Marine  Pfc.  Jack  per  (38,000  circulation)  can 
L.  Moon  from  deportation  to  the  have  a  big  voice  in  Washing- 
Philippines,  where  she  was  born,  ton  when  its  message  is  clear 
A  baby  will  be  born  to  them  and  loud  and  just. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newtpapert  Wanted 


Job  Printing 


IVBMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others;  it  makes  no 
difference  —  list  with  us.  We  give 
quick  action ;  we  have  a  number  of 
buyers.  Dixie  Newspapers,  Brokers,  Box 
679,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  comiXMi- 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  speed 
preasea.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Caii  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6663  or 
writs  Box  1001,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Puhliithert’  Repregentatireis 


MIDWEST  PAPERS 
Quality  weeklies,  dailies.  Buyers  with 
$40,000  to  $1,000,000  down. 

Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker 
Box  265,  Upland,  California 


SPECIALISTS 

IN 

TRAVEL  AND  RESORT 

advertising  and  with  many  years  of 
media  sales  experience.  Firm  is  expand¬ 
ing  to  include  a  few  select  publications 
desiring  East  Coast  representation.  Your 
inquiries  invited.  Write  Box  1176,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Business  Space  For  Rent 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  spaee 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  Washington,  D.C., 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Cireulation  ful¬ 
fillment,  direct  mail,  compoeition  and 
preea  faeilitiee  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-666S  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


classified  section 


Investment  Opportunities 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


PUBLISHER-MANAGER  with  experi¬ 
ence,  money  to  invest.  Zone  1  weekly 
grossing  $86,000,  Write  Box  1142,  ^i- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


THE  laiWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Rosa  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6368 

ERECTING.  DISMANTUNG 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


$250,000  CAPITAL  GAIN 
in  10  years  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  secured  investment  of  $50,000  to 
$75,000  in  fast-growing  smail  daily 
operation  (South).  Box  1167,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


announcj:ments 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914,  Newspapers 
1 1  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone; 
K&stone  3-1361,  day  or  night  I 


Partner  Wantetl 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  i>ersonai  contact  soiling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCTY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


PARTNER  with  advertising  background 
and  $50,000  capital  wanted ;  team  up 
with  man  strong  in  mechanicai;  lease- 
purchase  Southern  small  daily  operation 
with  1962  gross  over  $360,000;  un¬ 
limited  potential.  Capital  gain  of  $250,- 
000  in  10  years  reasonable  expectation. 
Quick  action  necessary.  Box  1141,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  (Talif, 


•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-3296 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


SALES-PURCHASE-FINANCING 
bandied  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


DEAN  SELLERS  selis  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


CLASSIFIED 


DIAL  Kaiamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial  I 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Advertising  Rates 

Llae  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
iniertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  $1.00 
1  'ime  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  ropy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EliP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  ner  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

S2-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAT-CLASSIFIEO.  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLA$SIPIK  AD- 
VERTI$ING.  Tuozdoy,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confideace.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Features 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
aily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO 
2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
of  all  national  and  international  stu¬ 
dent.  student  political,  and  educational 
activity  in  the  country.  Service  offers 
up  to  30  pages  per  copy  t>er  week.  Non¬ 
profit,  run  by  student  editors  them¬ 
selves.  For  details  write:  Collegiate 
Press  Service,  c/o  United  States  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Association,  3457  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REP  AHUNGF-’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  81,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing,  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Pan¬ 
ama  City,  Fla. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


FLA.  exJUNTY  SEAT  unopposed  week¬ 
ly.  Circ.  and  advertising  growing  fast. 
’Three  good  small  cities  in  County,  two 
of  them  booming.  Gross  now  running 
at  close  to  $50,000  annual  rate.  Reason 
for  selling,  health.  Asking  twice  annual 
rate.  Principals  only.  Write  Box  929, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Use  zyne  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Eng.  $126M ;  Colo.  $100M;  Ind. 
t235M;  Mo.  $78M;  N.Y.  $77M;  Tex. 
$100M.  Others.  M.  R  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  Gross  $175,000 
annually.  East.  Prire<l  at  $150,000. 
Terms.  JACK  L.  S’TOLL  AND  AS¬ 
SOCIATES.  6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  Los 
Angeles  28,  California.  . 


Newspapers  Wanted 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  seeking  connec¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  with  option  for 
purchase  either  outright  or  for  majority 
interest  within  two  years.  Preferably  a 
daily,  circ.  10,000  to  50,000.  Experience 
as  reporters  on  two  Top  'Ten  newspa¬ 
pers  and  foreign  bureau,  editors  of 
collegre  daily.  Will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  mid-west  or 
western  regions.  Initial  cash  investment 
of  $100,000.  Box  1076,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Compttsing  Room 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

C-3  INTERTYPE  No.  8741,  two  90  chan¬ 
nel  maKazines  and  one  upper,  one  lower 
split.  Electric  pot,  Marirach  feeder, 
motor — 110-60-1  phase.  Two  8  pt.  molds, 
one  12-18  pt.  recessed . $1,860.00 

CSM  INTERTYPE  No.  10.488.  two  90  chan¬ 
nel  msKazines,  one  upper,  one  lower 
split,  two  34  channel  side  masrazines. 
Emerson  (resred  motor  110-60-1,  Pot  110- 
60.  Mohr  measure  control,  G-10  13  pt, 
adv.  mold,  recessed ;  G-18-24  pt.  mold, 
recessed;  Universal  mold,  24/30  re¬ 
cessed  mold . $2460.00 

G-4  INTERTYPE  No.  24.674  72/90— with 
90  channel  full  lenKth  magazines.  Al¬ 
most  new.  This  machine  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Equipment:  4  Pocket  Mold 
Disk  with  G.  E.  motor  220-60-3  phase. 
Electric  pot  220V  60.  Includes  11  fonts,  j 
mats  6  to  30  pt.  Machine  complete  with 
listed  equipment  $9760.00, 

TELETYPESEUER  OPERATING  UNIT  Serial 
No.  2233  (excellent  condition)  $1260.00  \ 

Also,  17  assorted  magazines  and  fonts  | 
of  tyiie  ranging  from  $60  to  $290, 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

VALLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  432 
Kent,  Washington 


MODEL  8  UNOTYPE.  $1,600,  No. 
42428  Good  condition.  Three  90-chan¬ 
nel  magazines.  Font  of  18.^66  Gothic. 
Fonr-pocket  mold  disk.  Three  UA 
molds,  one  recessed  mold  10-14  ixxint. 
Gas,  Micro-Therm  thermostat.  Elmer- 
son  220-volt  three  phase  motor.  Mar- 
gach  feeder.  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa. 


FOTOSETITER,  8  comp,  fonts.  4  extra 
mags.,  exc.  cond.  Cost  $38,000  new, 
reduc^  to  $17,000  for  quick  sale.  Con¬ 
solidated  Typesetting.  226  W.  8th  St., 
Kansas  City-6,  Mo. 


FOUR  RCA  ELECTRO  TYPESETTING 
Systems.  Model  C.  Actual  use  less  than 
a  year.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  I 
Original  cost  $3,600  each.  Contact:  E. 
C.  Putney,  Production  Manager,  The 
Press-Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


INTERTYPE  MODEL  C 
Electric  pot,  Mohr  measure  control,  3 
molds,  feeder,  etc.  Want  quick  sale. 
Contact  Purchasing  Department,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 


A  ONE-MAGAZINE  MODEL  “A"  In-  j 
tertype,  one  aluminum  magazine,  2  i 
molds,  gas  pot.  $850.  Can  lie  seen  ' 
running  on  our  floor.  Webert's  Printers, 
107-109  W.  2nd  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1613 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  (.33740)  $1,700: 
Model  26  Lintotyiie  (43644)  $1,200.  In 
good  condition  and  very  clean.  Both 
have  two  90-channel  main  magazines 
with  7%  Corona  and  5*4.  Ionic  mats. 
Model  26  has  two  34-channel  maga¬ 
zines  without  mats.  Each  machine  has 
4-pocket  mold  disc.  3  UA  molds,  one 
blank ;  220-volt  pots,  Emerson  220- 
volt,  single-phase  motor,  Margach 
feeder.  Contact  Ed  Templin,  The  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  Lexington,  Ky.  Phone:  2- 
2270. 

PERFORATORS.  5  Multiface.  Sell  or  | 
trade  for  standard.  Good  condition.  I 
Write  H.  Cornwell.  Sentinel,  Orlando.  | 
Fla.  I 


Engraving 

BUYING  A  PHOTO-LATHE? 
We're  going  offset  and  have  an  Elgrama 
to  sell.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  an 
electronic  engraver,  save  H  of  your 
money ;  buy  our  Elgrama  for  $2,600. 
Timee-Joumal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLAS'nC  ENGRAVING 
plate  coots.  Use  Cal-Platee  at  47e  in¬ 
stead  of  76e.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E.  Naperville,  Ill. 

Mail  Room 


FOR  SALE 

Five  Halvorsen  Stuffing  Machines.  Four 
hoppers,  can  be  made  into  five.  Speed 
6000  per  hour.  64  page  jacket.  Vacuum 
openers.  Previously  rebuilt.  Good  operat¬ 
ing  condition.  Complete  with  2  vacuum 
pumps,  drives,  controls.  Very  reason¬ 
ably  priced,  (j.  R.  Benedict,  Business 
Manager,  Evansville  Printing  Corp., 
Evansville  6.  Indiana,  Phone  HA  4-7711. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPB-TTS  4  FRIDEN 
S'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  4  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photo  Engraving 

I  CONSOUDATED  24'  Precision  Color 
•  Camera  —  guaranteed  as  new;  Schmidt 
i  Temperature  Control  Sink;  Levy 
Screens,  circular  and  rectangular  60 
I  line  to  133  line;  Master  Powderless 
Etchers  for  zinc  and  copper,  new  ma¬ 
chine  warranty :  Vandercook  Precision 
Proof  Presses,  Models  232P  and  226 ; 
Ostrander  Radial  Arm  Routers.  Saws. 
Trimmers  and  Block  Leveler;  Richards 
I  Jig  Saw  and  Drill.  J.  Spero  4  Co.,  549 
I  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6.  Illinois. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER,  Eighth.  Double  Parallel 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okia.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main  St.. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 


2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


LA'nN-AMERICAN  BID  welcomed  for 
Model  A  Goss  Duplex  flatbed  built  1947 
.  and  maintained  throughout  under  Goss 
I  service  contract.  Perfect  10  h.p.  motor. 

Cline  Speer  control,  16  chases,  26 
!  quoins,  9  extra  cores,  tools.  Also  Cladet 
’  ^anagraver  rebuilt  1961,  Ludlow  with 
I  fonts.  Elrod  with  eight  molds,  saws 
Bargain  to  make  room.  Eden  Pub- 
I  lishing  Company,  Southington,  Conn. 


WOOD  PONY,  23-9/16  available  May 
First.  In  daily  use,  may  be  inspected. 
$4600,  Available  now,  2  Baumfolders — 
Model  2P— FR  17  x  22.  Serial  18481-3 
Friction  Feed,  220V-3HP-AC,  $950  each. 

Michigan  Rotary  Press,  Inc. 

5962  Federal  Detroit  9,  Mich. 

Phone  TA  5-8850 

HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS  S7L  36  x  48 
—  AC  motors.  Low  price  on  floor. 
Printers’  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

NO.  1  MIEHLE,  88  x  50;  also  Mentges 
folder.  Can  be  demonstrated.  Chino 
(Calif.)  Champion.  Phone  714  NA  8- 
1606. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Model  A  Duplex  Press 
Model  AB  Duplex  Press 
Goss  Comet  Press 
24  Page  2  to  1  Tubular  Press 
16/32  Heavy  Duty  Hoe  Press 
12  Page  Tubular — short  frame 
12  Page  Tubular — long  frame 
24  Page  Scott  w/color  hump,  single 
width 

6  Units  Hoe  Vertiole  22% 

8  Units  Goss — 2  folders  23  9/16 
Web  Offset  presses 
Stereotype  machinery — mat  rollers— 
stereo  chases 

Elrods,  Linotypes,  Intertypes 
Delivered  —  Installed  —  Guaranteed! 

UPECO,  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

N.J.  201-GE  8-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-6468 


FOR  SALE 

Eight  Units  Goes  Press,  Serial  #1372- 
1878,  including  two  Color  Cylinders,  two 
Reversible  (flinders,  complete  with 
Cline  Reels  and  Tension.  Two  Cline 
Bofuds,  two  126  HP.,  220  V  AC  drives. 
28-9/16'  cut-off.  Now  set  for  69'  paper; 
can  be  reset  for  wider  rolls.  Will  sell  as 
two  presses  or  one.  Good  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Immediately  available  at  a  most 
reasonable  price.  Also  8-ton  metal  pot 
with  Kemp  burners  and  1  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate.  Call  or  wire  collect:  G.  R.  Bene¬ 
dict,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Evansville  Ptg,  Corp., 
Evansville.  Ind. 


9  HOE  VERTIOLE  UNITS 
Double  Folder,  22%'  cut-off 

6  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Double  Polder,  23-9/16'  cut-off 

!  5  SCOTT  ARCH  UNITS 

I  Double  Folder,  22%'  cut-off 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

I  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

I  16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
I  Vacuum-bcu;k  Stereo.  Equip.) 

'  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

j  60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

PRiSS  STEREO  PACKAGE 
(Sold  separately  if  desired) 
S2-Page  Goss  semi-cylindrical  i.raas,  al¬ 
most  new  Pony  Autoplate  with  pot  and 
Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Paclcage  price  $30,000. 

'  Press  is  4-deck,  single  width,  with  Haas 
I  4  Barker  quarter  folder,  2  (Tapco  foua- 
^  tains  and  many  spare  parts.  23-9/11’' 
cut-off;  24,000  PPH  straight. 

!  Pony  is  2%  years  old,  comes  with  3-toii 
'  Kemp  electric  pot  of  same  age  ■*-  $  torn 
I  of  metal ;  pot  has  automatic  pouring  ds> 
J  vice. 

Elquipment  soon  to  lie  replaced  by  off- 
I  set.  May  be  seen  in  operation  now  I 
j  Contact:  Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter,  Timas- 
'  Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


Duplex  Standard  Tubular 

16-page.  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

:  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Fiquipment  Dealers” 

I  11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


I  PRESS  BARGAIN 

Need  room,  so  first  $4,600.00  gets  3- 
'  unit,  48  page  Goss.  Easily  worth  double. 

I  Phone  or  write  J.  Les.  Duermit.  423. 

I  3611,  the  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE 

i  4  single  width  units  Hoe  Printmaster, 

I  like  new,  including  2  color  cylinders, 

I  reversible  printing  couple.  64-page  half- 
'  page  delivery  folder,  2  roll  stan(B 
j  with  double-running  position  pai^er  roll 
I  brackets  for  40'  dia  rolls,  automatic 
I  tension  device,  motorized  paper  hoist, 
I  upper  balloon  former  with  skip  slitter, 
I  Can  be  seen  running  daily,  producing 
top  quality  work.  Box  1216,  Elditor  4 
Publisher. 


I  Stereotype 

I  Tubular  Goss  Router,  like  new 
I  Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Junior  Sta-Hi  Former 
Paper  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
I  Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
I  A.(7,  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

I  Goss  46-C  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  ^tary  Shaver 
Hand  Casting  FSquipment — all  kinds 
j  G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  cylinders,  23-9/16'  cut-off. 
AC  drives.  Speed  46,000  per  hour.  Pony 
Autoplate. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

FOR  SALE 
HOE  Z  PATTERN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Available  —  November  1 963 

4  Units  with  color  deck  and  4 
Capco  Fountains.  64  page  capacity 
— 25,000  per  hour  up  to  32  pages — 

2  formers — 2  folders,  delivery  either 
I  side.  Good  condition.  Owner  pur- 
I  chasing  larger  equipment. 

also 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

I  2  Ton  Fielectric  Metal  Pot  for  Flat 
I  Casting.  Hoe  Combination  Flat  4 
Curved  Router.  Hoe  Flat  Shaver. 

N.  B.  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD. 

‘  SAINT  JOHN,  N.  B.  CANADA 


Wanted  to  Buy 

ROTARY  PRESS  —  Cut-off  22%'  - 
128  Tabloid  pages  capable  of  printing 
two  papers  at  a  time,  46,000  sp^  and 
up.  Send  all  particulars  to ;  Flric  F'errat, 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Montreal  Granby  Press,  5701 
rue  Christophe-Colomb,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RBPRESENTA'nVBS 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  FXJUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


ALL  TYPES  of  newspaper  and  Web- 
fed  Offset  presses.  UPFICO,  Box  366, 
Lyndhurst.  N.J,  201  GE  8-3744. 


Late  Motlel,  TTS  equipi^.  Comet. 
Ohio,  Ind.,  Mich.  area.  Piqua  (Ohio) 
Daily  Call. 

One,  Two,  and  Five  Color  Hi-Speed 
Web  Perfecting  Magazine  letterpresses, 
delivering  folded  signatures,  approx. 
11  x  14%.  Box  1179,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

EXPERIFINCED  TEAM  wants  complete 
plant  to  start  small  daily.  Limited  capi¬ 
tal.  Will  pay  6%  on  your  asking  price 
for  first  two  years.  Cash,  or  6  year  pay¬ 
out  thereafter.  Flquipment  to  be  mov^ 
to  and  erected  in  new  plant  located  In 
Zone  2.  Write  Box  968,  Fklitor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Help  WsntecI 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic  \ 

Display  Advertising 

Display  Advertising  | 

Editorial 

TEACHKU  of  journalism  wanted  A1)VB21TISING  SALESMAN  on  6,600 
for  university.  Zona  3.  Some  news-  afternoon  daily  in  11,000  population 
paper  exierience,  minimum  Master’s  college  town.  'This  is  a  permanent  job. 
degree.  $7,000  for  nine-month  year  with  Good  opportunity  —  good  working  con- 
minimum  dualifications.  Box  1096,  Edi-  ditions  —  excellent  living  conditions, 
tor  &  I’ubiisher.  W.  W.  Keith,  Winfield  Daily  Courier. 

_  _ _ _ _  Winfield,  Kansas. 


WANTED:  Progressive  journalism  de¬ 
partment  at  resi)ected  private  univer¬ 
sity  in  Texas  seeks  teacher.  Master's 
degree  minimum,  solid  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  $6-$9.000  for  ten-month  year 
—  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  1200  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I'ubli.sher. 

Administratire. 


RARE  t'HANCE  TO  MANAGE  and 
buy  into  two  papers  with  real  futures 
in  Zone  7  adjacent  county  seats  in  a 
rich,  iiriigressive,  expanding  agricul¬ 
tural  valley  with  ample  water  and 
processing  and  other  industry,  in  a 
sportsman’s  |)aradi8e.  Attractive  cities 
with  good  living  conditions.  Modern 
well  equipiie<i  plants.  Good  salary  and 
bonus  to  man  30  to  60  with  ad  and 
management  experience  who  proves  self. 
Give  full  details  and  references.  Box 
1162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  16,000  New 
^gland  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  aggressive,  experienced  man  or 
woman  with  a  progressive  organization. 
Salary,  bonus,  insurance  etc.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1111,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  experienced, 
for  Zone  3  daily  newspaper  in  the  20 
to  25,000  class.  Box  1206,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADV.  SALES  MGR.  for  weekly  group. 
Salary  plus  bonus  plan,  car  allowance. 
Nash  Newspapers,  Somerville,  N.J. 

AN  EXPERIBINCED  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN,  good  at  layouts  and  clean  copy, 
can  join  progressive,  expanding  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  in  coastal  city  near  Ix>s 
Angeles.  Good  starting  salary  —  ex¬ 
cellent  fringes.  Complete  resumes  in 
confidence  to:  Kenneth  Murphy,  Star- 
Free  Press,  Ventura,  Calif. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN,  strong 
on  layouts,  good  personality,  in  fast¬ 
growing  area.  Star-Advocate,  Titus¬ 
ville,  Fla. 


SALESMAN-NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 
Food  Classification 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  knows 
his  business  and  can  hustle  on  salary 
and  lionus  plan.  No  beginners.  Give 
background  and  experience  in  first  ' 
letter,  include  photo.  Glenn  German, 
The  'I'imes,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

CRACK  AD  SALESMAN  for  #  2  spot  ; 
on  5-man  staff  of  6-day  evening  daily,  | 
capable  of  managership  of  department 
on  short  notice.  Salary  open  with  com¬ 
mission-bonus  extras.  Publisher,  Rose-  i 
ville  Press-Tribune,  Roseville,  Calif.  1 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
The  Oklahoman  &  Times  is  expanding 
the  sales  staff  for  its  60th  Anniversary 
and  the  liooming  growth  of  its  retail 
market.  Young  men  with  3  to  6  years’ 
experience  in  display  advertising  have 
a  real  opportunity  to  prosper  with 
Oklahoma  City’s  growth.  If  you  are 
in  a  deaden  |>osition  and  want  to  move 
up,  you  will  lie  interested  in  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Write  giving  complete  personal 
and  work  history  to:  Personnel  Office, 
500  N.  Broadway,  Okla.  City,  Okla. 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  OREGON  for 
young,  experienced  ad  salesmen  in  ex¬ 
panding  organization.  Small  daily  and 
large  weeklies.  Pull  particulars  to  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat-Herald,  Albany,  Oregon. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY- 
EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN 
Knowledge  of  layout  and  copy  essential. 
Age  25  to  46.  One  of  Ohio’s  leading 
P.M.  and  Sunday  Papers,  36,000  class, 
modern  plant.  First  Class  Community. 
Write,  giving  complete  information  to 
George  R.  Poynter,  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  News-Journal,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  with 
experience  in  advertising  sales  and 
add  makeup  with  rapidly  growing  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field,  as  well  as  other  communications. 
Completely  responsible  for  directing 
the  efforts  of  advertising  salesmen  in 
the  organization.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  1186,  FIditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  &  .30,000 
evening  daily.  Northern  California. 
Write  Box  1184,  Filitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  will  train.  Advance 
raent  possibilities.  Salary  open.  Com¬ 
pany  paid  retirement  plan  and  many 
other  benefits.  Write:  H.  C.  Allen, 
Daily  Reformer,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  advertising  salesman  with 
sound  newspaper  background.  FUOD 
EXPERIENCE  desired  but  not  prime 
factor.  Sales  ability  most  important. 
GROWING  MARKET.  Job  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity,  employe  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  and  i)er- 
sonal  data  to: 


Personnel  Department 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 

TIRED  OF  STRIKING  OUT?  Tired  of 
the  rat  race  in  general  T  One  of  New 
Jersey’s  top  weeklies,  with  an  eye 
toward  the  daily  field,  has  an  opening 
for  an  Advertising  Director  who  has 
ideas  and  proof  he  can  increase  local 
Image.  We're  in  a  resort  county,  rated 
at  the  state’s  fastest  growing.  Salary 
open.  Box  1132,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-ADVERTISING  POSITTON  for  AWARD-WINNING  morning  newspa- 
experienced  newspaper  person  who  per  in  Zone  area  8  has  opening  for  ex- 
would  like  to  take  over  complete  opera-  perienced  desk  men  or  women.  Copy 
tion  of  4th  newspaper  in  suburban  Desk  and  editing  exi)erience  essential. 
Chicagoland  chain.  Flxceptional  oppor-  Please  give  complete  background,  job 
tunity  for  man  or  woman.  Salary  open.  history,  education  and  salary  require- 
We  also  need  two  full-time  advertising  ments  in  first  letter.  Box  1124,  Fiditor 
salespeople  with  layout  experience.  &  Publisher. 

Send  complete  resume  and  photo  to - - - 

ENTERPRISE  PUBUCATTONS,  9034  BRIGHT  YOUNG  REPORTER,  fea- 
Brookfield  Avenue.  Brookfield,  Illinois,  ture  writer,  with  some  experience  pre- 

—  - - ferably  on  smaller  paper,  for  25,000 

Great  Lakes  daily.  Imagination,  initia- 
I  live  count.  Salary  starts  at  $80-390. 
It  Never  Snows  I  Box  1145,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

in  SAVANNAH  ...  '  city  editor  for  strong  suburban 

daily  newspajjor  competing  with  metro¬ 
politans,  Zone  9.  Age  35-40  preferred. 
If  you’re  tired  of  slush,  snow  tires.  Must  lie  excellent  re^rter,  drakm^ 
snow  suits  and  iajots  and  like  pleasant  S'M*  administrative  exj^ienca. 

living  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  con- 

sider  yourself  an  experience,  creative  Hl&s  Editor  &  rubliBher, _ 

retail  salesman,  we’ll  lie  interested  in  Twrwtrrrko  *7^ _ _  o 

hearinK  from  you.  Layout  experience  EDITOR 

is  not  essential  as  we  have  a  complete  ^  com^tent  reporter  and  ^^n. 

art,  copy  and  layout  dept.  Send  com-  salary.  Box  1108, 

idete  resume  includint;  salary  desired  to  Hxlitor  &  Fupnsner. _ 

manaoino  editor  »..I1  1 

vannah  Ga.  daily— an  opportunity  for  an  energetic 

_ ’  _  young  man  with  some  editing  experi¬ 
ence  to  produce  bright,  readable,  re- 
ONE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND'S  »  sponsible  news  package  in  city  of 

RP<;T  MFWPPAPPP  <  15,000.  should  have  some  editing  ex- 

AAiMAr'CkACMT  TCikiC  periencc,  be  equally  at  home  with 

MANAtrcM  tN  t  I  cAMo  typewriter,  blue  pencil  and  camera.  Box 

Wants  to  add  an  outstanding  per-  ,  1138,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

former  to  its  Retail  Advertising  !  - - — 

Division.  We  are  a  daily  and  Sunday  j  REPORTER  for  small  daily  incoming 
in  a  stable,  one-newspaper  market.  I  area  with  advent  of  dams.  $80  Week  -|- 
This  iiosition  in  Itetail  at  this  time  benefits  for  6V^  days.  Send  pix,  details 
is  one  of  general  assignment  in  the  {  and  photo  experience  to:  Montrose 
overall  urea  of  city-wide  and  season-  (Colo.)  Daily  Press. 

al  iTomotions,  R.O.P.  color  develop-  ■  - - - - 

ment,  creation  of  s^es  presentations  |  WHY  WORRY  ABOUT  STRIKES? 

for  retail  classifications,  etc.  This  1  Commuting  is  tiring.  A  wide-awake 

position  exploited  properly  can  lead  '  reporter  can  find  a  happy  home  with 
to  a  management  iioeition.  us,  one  of  the  state’s  best  weeklies. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements.  And  we've  our  eye  toward  becoming  a 
etc.  We  pledge  to  keep  your  reply  daily  in  an  area  rated  the  fastest 
confidential.  Box  1177,  Editor  &  growing  in  New  Jersey.  Send  full 
Publisher,  particulars  to  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Pub- 

_ Usher. 

RESORT  REPRESENTATIVE,  experi-  (XJPYREADER  for  New  England  daily, 
enced,  wanted  by  several  very  sub-  Seeking  man  with  college  degree,  some 
stantial  metropolitan  newspapers  to  experience  on  small  paper  who  wants 
cover  New  York  State,  New  £Infi:land,  iq  move  into  a  growing  afternoon  daily 
New  Jersey,  etc.  Box  1198,  Editor  &  Zone  1.  Box  1168,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Publisher.  lisher. 


It  Never  Snows 
in  SAVANNAH  .  .  . 


If  you’re  tired  of  slush,  snow  tires, 
snow  suits  and  ItKjots  and  like  pleasant 
living  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  con¬ 
sider  yourself  an  experienced,  creative 
retail  .salesman,  we’ll  l)e  interested  in 
hearing  from  you.  Layout  experience 
is  not  essential  as  we  have  a  complete 
art,  copy  and  layout  dept.  Send  com- 
idete  resume  including  salary  desired  to 
Jerry  Wright,  Personnel  Director,  P.O. 
Box  1601,  Savannah  News-Press,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga. 

ONE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND'S 
BEST  NEWSPAPER 
MANAGEMENT  TEAMS 

Wants  to  add  an  outstanding  per¬ 
former  to  its  Retail  Advertising 
Division.  We  are  a  daily  and  Sunday 
in  a  stable,  one-newspaper  market. 
This  Iiosition  in  Itetail  at  this  time 
is  one  of  general  assignment  in  the 
overall  urea  of  city-wide  and  season¬ 
al  promotions,  R.O.P.  color  develop¬ 
ment,  creation  of  s^es  presentations 
for  retail  classifications,  etc.  This 
position  exploited  properly  can  lead 
to  a  management  poeition. 

Send  resume,  salary  requirements, 
etc.  We  pledge  to  keep  your  reply 
confidential.  Box  1177,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE 

i  COPYWRITERS 

Are  you  an  idea-man  (or  woman)  .  .  . 
who  can  use  words  effectively  and  do 
rough  visuals  for  varied  print  and 
audio-visual  media  .  ,  ,  with  at  least 
two  years’  experience  in  an  advertising 
department  or  agency  .  .  .  who  would 
like  to  join  the  Advertising  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  department  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  biggest  magazine  publishers  (lo¬ 
cated  in  the  mid-west)  ?  If  your  an¬ 
swer  is  yes  across  the  board,  we’d  like 
to  hear  from  you — soonl  , 

I  We  offer  attractive  salary,  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience,  plus  many  other 
I  benefits,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a 
:  congenial,  capable  staff.  Send  small 
photo  and  resume  today !  All  inquiries 
treated  confidentially.  Zone  6.  Box  1204, 
FIditor  &  Publisher, 

IP  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  job  with 
a  real  challenge,  one  that  involves  sell¬ 
ing  and  promotion,  in  a  place  with 
opportunity,  above  average  compensa¬ 
tion  with  a  top  newspaiier  in  a  busy 
growing  town,  contact  William  H. 
Baker,  Advertising  Director,  Laredo 
Times,  Laredo,  Texas. 


WE  NEED  TWO  aggressive  newspaper 
display  advertising  salesmen  to  handle 
complete  territories  while  preparing 
themselves  to  take  over  management 
responsibilities.  Should  know  layout 
and  lie  self-starters  on  retail  promo¬ 
tion.  $125  starting  salary  -f-  a  healthy 
commission  plan.  Growing  3-paper 
group  40  minutes  from  N.Y.C.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1199,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY — for  young  man  with 
some  experience,  preferably  but  not 
necessarily  on  desk,  on  #2  spot  on  city 
desk  of  Zone  7  a.m.  daily.  Box  1217, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  has 
otiening  for  one  beginner  and  one  ex- 
(lerienced  newsman.  Send  resume  of 
background,  experience,  lowest  starting 
salary.  We  also  have  openings  for 
stringers  in  all  sections  of  the  nation. 
Box  1062,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  6.000  circula¬ 
tion  dnily.  Fine  town.  Been  missing  the 
boat  for  years.  Can  you  give  us  a 
top-notch  women’s  page?  Write  giving 
exiierience,  background  and  exiiected 
salary  to  L.  P.  Klintworth,  The  'Timea, 
El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Alertly 
versatile.  Write:  Editor,  Carteret 
Co.  News-Times,  Morehead  C^ty,  N.C. 


COPYRFIADERS  —  Retirements,  pro¬ 
motions  and  other  changes  are  creating 
a  few  openings  on  the  news  staffs  of 
'Hie  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville 
'Times.  Prospects  are  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  two  copy  desk  openings  will 
occur  on  the  morning  paper  and  one 
on  the  afternoon  paper.  No  phone  calls 
please.  Send  full  information  to  Cleve 
Rumble,  Director  of  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions,  The  Courier-Journal  and  The 
Louisville  Times.  Louisville  2,  Ken¬ 
tucky, 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER  for  growing 
twin  weekly  operation.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience.  money  to  invest  and  talent. 
Converting  to  offset  March  '63.  Call  or 
write  John  W.  Nash,  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

EDITOR,  COPY;  business  and  financial 
experience.  Vicinity  N.Y.C.  To  $15,000, 
Box  1170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  REPORTER  for  Farm 
Weekly,  Mature  man  able  to  handle 
camera  with  farm  background.  Steady 
position  with  agreeable  staff  on  large 
modern  weekly.  Salary  open.  Tell  all 
and  send  photo.  The  Farmer’s  Advance, 
Camden,  Mich. 

GAL  miDAY  with  news  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  steno  or  speed  writing,  assist 
PR  director  of  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion  prepare  weekly  news  letter,  feature 
articles,  answer  inquiries.  Good  salary 
for  right  qualifications.  Send  complete 
resume  for  interview.  Box  1176,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR:  Six-eight  page  small  MIDWESTFSIN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
daily  in  state  capital.  Excellent  work-  offers  graduate  assistantship  to  news 
ing  conditions.  Will  pay  more  for  man  qualified  by  experience  and  under¬ 
combo  simrts  reporter.  Write:  John  H.  graduate  record  for  graduate  study  in 
Hippie.  Daily  Capital  Journal,  Pierre,  journalism.  Box  1160,  Editor  &  Pub- 
So.  Dak.  lisher. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W'.\NTED 

Miscellaneous 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  I 
for  23.000-(-  WeBtem  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Experience  or  journalism  school  j 
graduate  preferred.  Five-day  week,  pen-  , 
sion  plan,  other  benefits  offered.  In-  I 
elude  four  references.  Box  1164,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EailTOR  I 

Florida  daily  (25,000)  wants  managinK 
editor  who  can  develop  and  maintain 
news  staff  which  will  produce  complete, 
imaginative,  well-written,  well-^ited 
product.  This  is  job  for  hard-nosed  ex¬ 
perience  newsman.  $140  week  to  start;  ' 
excellent  future  with  growing  property  j 
for  man  who  produces.  References  re-  | 
quired,  will  be  checked  thoroughly.  | 
^nal  selection  will  be  made  only  after 
interview,  visit  to  paper.  Box  1155, 
^itor  &  Publisher.  ' 


NEWS-FEATURE  WRITING  (No  So¬ 
ciety)  job  oiien  for  young  woman  in 
Zone  3.  Established  pay  scale  with 
automatic  step-up  raises,  lots  of 
"extras,"  fast  growing  community, 
modem  plant.  Apply  Box  1150,  Editor 
&  Publi^er. 


CITY  EDnYtR  —  Zone  2  medium-size 
daily  in  community  of  50. 000  seeks  I 
competent,  responsible  city  editor.  This  I 
man  is  an  administrator  and  originator  j 
who  must  lie  caimble  of  working  under 
pressure:  he  will  direct  his  staff  in  : 
developing  features,  handling  assign-  i 
ments,  creating  depth  stories;  he  will  I 
lie  exiiected  to  learn  his  community  | 
and  iieojile.  In  return,  newspaper  offers  j 
benetits,  hospitalization,  iiension,  liberal 
vacation,  s^ary  based  on  capability.  i 
References  will  lie  checked.  Interview 
essential.  Box  1210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CXIPY  EDITOR,  strong  on  grammar, 
punctuation,  spelling,  pronunciations; 
wanted  by  publisher  of  periodicals  used 
in  Catholic  schools  for  study  of  current 
events,  history,  social  science,  etc.  If 
not  exiierienced,  but  have  taught  Eng¬ 
lish,  will  consider.  Reply  Box  1192, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTY  EDITOR  with  farm  back¬ 
ground  for  daily  in  diversified  area. 
Handle  staff  plus  stringers.  Opportunity 
for  features,  photo.  Sun-Star,  Merced, 
Calif. 


NEWSMEN  —  Need  one  young  desk- 
man  and  one  reporter  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  for  Midwest  daily.  Deskman 
must  be  strong  on  heads  with  some 
makeup  experience.  Chance  to  move 
up  from  smaller  daily.  EIxoellent  fringe 
benefits.  Write  fully,  enclosing  photo¬ 
graph.  Box  1144,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  finest  j 
medium-sized  dailies  needs  a  reporter  ' 
with  exiierience  and  imagination  to 
handle  a  key  assignment  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  area  50  miles  from  N.Y.C.  In¬ 
terview,  car,  ability  or  willingness  to 
use  camera  are  prerequisites.  Contact: 
A.  N.  Romm,  Elitor,  Times  Herald- 
Record,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  OREGON  for 
young,  experienced  reporters  and  news 
editors  in  expanding  organization. 
Small  daily.  large  weeklies.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Albany  Democrat-Herald, 
Albany.  Oregon. 


REPORTER  with  strong  media  experi-  | 
ence  and  journalism  degree  to  write  | 
technical  information  into  readable  ; 
copy.  Salary  good,  health-life  insur¬ 
ance,  travel,  paid  vacations.  For  appli-  j 
cation  write  George  Alstad,  College  of  | 
Agriculture,  University  of  Arizona,  | 
Tucson. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  some  general 
reporting  and  feature  writing.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Give  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  in  first  letter. 
L.  P.  Klintworth,  The  Times,  El 
Dorado,  Kansas. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  (Central  Virginia 
morning  newspaper  needs  sports  re¬ 
porter  capable  of  covering  professional 
amateur  sports  of  all  kinds  and  filling 
in  on  headwriting  and  makeup.  Five- 
day.  40-hr.  week,  numerous  fringe 
benefits.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
Ed..  The  News.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


TOP  REPORTING  JOB  for  man  on 
leading  suburban  weekly.  (Tirculation 
25,000.  To  cover  city  hall,  mlitirs, 
gener^  news.  University  community 
0>llege  degree,  professional  experience 
required.  Send  resume,  photo,  clips  to 
K.  V.  Hulteen  Evanston  Review,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 


TWO  OPENINGS:  Alert  young  re¬ 
porter  with  general  assignment  experi¬ 
ence  ;  young  photographer  with  news¬ 
paper  exiierience  and  ideas.  This  is  a 
30,000  evening  daily  with  demanding 
standards.  Write  —  do  not  phone  — 
Peter  L.  Stevenson,  Managing  Editor, 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  to  take  over  full 
responsibility  for  “Women’s  Section"  on 
large  weekly  farm  paper.  Send  com¬ 
plete  background  information  and 
photograph  to:  Ihe  Farmer's  Advance. 
Camden,  Mich. 


WOME^I’S  NEWS  EDITOR  —  to  take  { 
charge  of  three-women  department  in  | 
daily  and  Sunday  operation.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  news  planning  and  lay¬ 
out  essential.  Apply  to  The  Editor, 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls,  ' 
N.Y. 


CREA'nVE  EDITOR 
Ambitious  young  man  for  monthly,  na¬ 
tional  pictorial  magazine  of  general 
interest  —  published  in  Middle  West. 
Ability  to  write  clearly  is  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiiortunity  for  advancement. 
Send  confidential  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Box  1202,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESK  MAN 

If  you  are  a  fast,  accurate  desk  man. 
this  progressive  Zone  3  afternoon  paper 
can  offer  you  good  pay  and  liberal 
benefits.  The  working  climate  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  man  we  choose.  Prefer 
thoroughly  seasoned  desk  man  and 
collet^  grad,  but  will  consider 
promising,  well-qualified  man  with 
limited  experience.  Write  fully  to  Box 
1203,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DESKMAN — Zone  five  small  afternoon  | 
daily.  Some  reporting,  photography,  j 
Box  1203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  W'ANTED  I 

Local  weekly  desires  experienced  editor  { 
in  growing  weekly  newspaper.  Should  , 
lie  experienced  and  capable  of  all  | 
around  efforts.  Please  send  resume  to  ' 
1206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENT 
Washington  Bureau,  business  maga¬ 
zine;  to  $15,000.  Box  1196,  Editor  &  j 
Publishher.  | 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Challenging  ixeition  open  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  for  right  man  in  Zone  2. 
Please  state  qualifications  and  salary 
expected.  Information  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Box  1188,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GAL  for  general  lieat  and  features. 
Some  knowledge  of  head  writing  and 
layout  needed  to  backstop  women’s  edi¬ 
tor.  C.amera  knowledge  helpful.  Daily 
Star.  Niles,  Michigan. 


NUMISMATIC  NEWSWTIITER  —  staff 
member  for  national  coin  collectors 
journal.  Some  travel.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to ;  Editor, 
Numismatic  News,  lola,  Wis. 


REPORTER  with  3  years’  or  more  ex¬ 
perience,  mainly  on  police  and  court 
heat,  wanted  for  progressive  P.M.  50  M 
Daily.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
for  man  who  is  looking  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  job  with  promotional  iXMsibilities. 
Zone  3  location.  Write  Box  1195,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  young :  also 
Women’s  Editor,  preferably  a  man  — 
both  for  20  to  25,000  class  daily  news- 
I>aper  in  Zone  3.  Box  1190,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  paper  17,C00  circula¬ 
tion.  Man  or  girl  able  to  handle  all 
assignments.  Use  or  learn  camera.  Car 
neede<l  for  area  coverage.  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Daily  Journal. 


REPORTER  for  weekly  newspaper,  be¬ 
ginning  June  or  July.  Young  man  with 
liberal  arts  education,  enthusiasm, 
curiosity,  energy.  Press,  Ridgefield. 
Conn. 


REPORTER  WANTED— Northern  New  | 
York  morning  daily,  except  Sunday, 
needs  the  services  of  an  experienced  i 
reporter  and  rewrite  man  to  rover  City 
Hall,  police,  fires,  politics;  five-night 
week;  many  fringe  lenefits.  Write  Box 
1214,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Give  name, 
street  address  and  telephone  number, 
age,  education,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Good  optwrtunity  for  rapable  { 
man.  . 


REPORTERS  —  Experienced,  for  wo¬ 
men’s  news  and  ^neral  assignments. 
Best  working  conditions.  Apply  to  The 
Eklitor,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  Y. 


SPORTS  WRITER  strong  on  desk  local 
coverage  for  midwest  PM-AM  in  Capital 
City.  Box  1178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  METRO  ’rOP-40  Radio  Station 
has  immediate  opening  for  ambitious, 
journalism-orient^  news  director.  Need 
real  "take-charge"  man.  Prefer  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Most  modem  land  and 
air  remote  news  facilities  available. 
Radio  news  experience  essential.  Start 
$650.  Give  all  particulars  in  first  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  824,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


TWO  COMPETENT  COPY  EDITORS 
for  large  Conn.  P.M.  daily.  Please  give 
full  resume  of  experience  and  approxi¬ 
mate  salary  required.  Good  pay  and 
substantial  benefits.  Box  1194,  Flditor 
&  Publisher. 


WAN’TED :  A  RBa>OR’rER  with  3  or  4 
years’  newspaper  experience  who  wants 
to  learn  television  news  discipline — the 
integration  of  script  and  pictures.  We 
require  the  ability  to  write  cogently, 
to  inquire  intelligently  and  to  report 
accurately.  Public  speaking  experience 
desirable  but  not  essential.  Successful 
applicant  will  join  a  news  staff  of 
.seven  with  a  statewide  reputation  for 
superior  work.  Apply  to  News  Director, 
WCAX-’TV,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Free  Lance 

FULL-'nME  AND  PART-TIME  op¬ 
portunities  to  sell  the  more  than  4,500 
markets  buying  free-lance  articles,  fea¬ 
tures,  stories,  pix,  cartoons  every 
month.  Send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelope  for  details.  Writer’s  Digest, 
22-01  E.  I2th  St.,  (Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST  WANTED:  Northeast  six 
day  daily;  16  machines  with  ’TTS  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  capable;  excellent  op- 
IK>rtunity.  permanent  position.  Write 
Box  1166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  30,000  daily.  Zone  2,  Complete 
knowledge  of  floor,  mark-up,  machines, 
’ITS,  stereo  and  rotary  press  operation. 
(Considering  cold  type.  Prefer  capable, 
alert  man  around  40  with  I’m  mem¬ 
bership.  Write  complete  details  in  con¬ 
fidence,  references.  Box  1158,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  —  Experienced.  Compos¬ 
ing  Room.  Steady  Work.  $138.50,  35- 
hour  week.  Fringe  benefits.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Zone  9,  Box  1182,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 


’ITS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR  for 
daily  newspaper.  Day  work.  375  lines 
l>er  hour.  Good  pay  and  conditions. 
Contact  Paul  L.  Pratt,  The  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Miscellaneous 

NEW  PM  OFFSET  JUNE 
Reporter-photographers,  experienced 
make-up  ad  men  and  salesmen.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  ambitious  hard  workers.  Prefer 
Southern  Constitutionalists. 

Box  1346  High  Point,  N.  C. 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  bVee  Information.  Gebbis 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36 
N.  Y, 


JOB  OPPORTUNmEJS  on  Pennsyl- 
vania  newspapers.  Our  meml>ers  need 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  lulver- 
tising,  circulation,  and  back  .shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write  PNpA,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Newspaper  Librarian 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  UBRAEUN, 
experienced.  Zone  2.  State  experisnes 
and  salary  required.  Box  1113,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED  for  uni- 
versity  newspaper.  Zone  3,  Top-notch 
photo  lab,  equipment,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Can  work  toward  Master  s  degree 
and  assist  in  teaching.  Minimum  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  some  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  $6090  for  IZ-monlh  year. 
Write  Box  1066,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  two  or 
more  years’  experience  in  daily  news- 
paper  photography,  including  35  mm, 
wanted  for  work  in  6-man  progressive 
photo  department.  Stable  company  with 
good  benefits.  Write  Personnel  Dept, 
Times-World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

Promotion 

(XJPYWRITER  —  Editorial  background 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C,  metropolitan 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  as 
general  assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last 
salary,  to  Box  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


AIRLINE  PR  REPRESENTATIVE, 
New  York  area,  for  leading  interna¬ 
tional  flag  carrier.  Age  25-35,  with 
several  years’  daily  newspaper  repor- 
torial  experience.  Send  compiete  resume 
with  photo  to  Box  1126,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONNECTICUT  PR  AGENCY  wants 
bright  young  assistant  with  basic  jour^ 
nalistic  skills.  1-2  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  $80  to  start.  Chance  to  buy 
interest  in  agency.  Box  1201,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  serve  as  assistant  in 
public  relations,  preparing  news  re¬ 
leases  for  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  Large  university.  Zone  5.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Box  1180,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Radio  Sales 


RADIO  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER  WANTED 
Desire  experienced,  family  man  who 
seeks  permanent  position.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  application, 
references  and  background  information 
to  F.  Robert  Woodward,  Jr.,  General 
Manager,  Radio  Station  KDTH,  Du¬ 
buque.  Iowa. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  Schoed 


OHIO  LINO’TYPE  SCnOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


UP  GRADE  WITH  TTS 
Sophisticated  Typesetting.  An  exciting 
profession.  Teletypesetting  School,  251 
West  42  St..  N.Y.  36.  N.Y.  LO  3-3239. 
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Situstions  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


fully  QUALIFIBD  to  teach  jour- 
naliun  or  [irofessional  writing,  I  seek 
s  college  i>ost  now  or  by  autumn.  MA, 
12  published  novels,  experience  both 
desk  and  l«ats  on  large  and  smaller 
dailies.  Family  man  under  36,  re¬ 
sponsible,  eager  to  enter  teaching.  Box 
106$.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

idminigtratire 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 
Seek  opportunity  to  develop  a  publish¬ 
ing  property  for  a  'share’  of  the  results 
produced.  Now  General  Manager 
medium  daily.  Experienced  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  departments  and  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  references,  health. 
Resume  available.  Any  communication 
definitely  confidential.  Box  1072,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TAX  ACCOUNTANT  —  Auditor,  Con¬ 
troller,  Personnel,  Business  Manager, 
Labor  Negotiations.  Seventeen  years' 
experience  all  phases  of  newspaper 
field.  Has  excellent  position;  reasons 
for  change  are  legitimate  but  confi¬ 
dential.  Top  references  —  good  record. 
Interview  will  tell  all.  Box  1156,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


A  TAKE  CHARGE  GUY  as  Pub- 
lisher.  General  Manager,  or  Assistant 
of  small  or  medium  daily.  Twelve  of 
13  years’  in  field  of  management — Na- 
ational  Manager.  Advertising  and  Bus¬ 
iness  Manager  and  Publisher;  an  idea 
man  who  can  build  a  property  through 
promotion  and  sound  business;  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  offset  field  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  composition,  camera  and 
press.  Reached  a  page  cost  of  as  low 
as  $6.80  on  a  small  daily.  College 
graduate,  age  36.  Am  interested  in 
making  a  iiermanent  connection  with  a 
future.  Box  1191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1183,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  prize-winning  weekly  — 
former  managing  editor,  news  editor — 
18  years’  experience  —  sold  out.  Know 
all  phases  of  business.  Wants  job  with 
future  on  progressive  paper.  Prefer 
Zones  1  &  2.  Resume  and  photo  on 
request.  Box  1186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Aritistt-Cartoonists 


ART  DIREXTTOR/DESIGNER 
Highly  creative  maximum  producer. 
Can  handle  ALL  responsibility  through 
final  production.  Heavy  publication  and 
ad  collateral.  Art  Directing  with  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  printer.  Will  relocate. 
Box  1079,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Versatile.  Anti-Kennedy. 
Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER:  Eight 
years’  experience;  strong  PROMOTION 
—  know  all  phases.  Would  consider 
AM’t  CM  or  Promotion  Managership 
with  potential.  Age  34;  family  man. 
Box  1151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  with  15  years’  circulation  ex¬ 
perience  —  from  solicitor  to  director  — 
desires  responsible  position.  AAA  refer¬ 
ence;  married;  age  41.  Box  1169,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  and  expense-conscious 
man,  17  years’  experience  all  phases  — 
two  years’  circulation  manager  —  de¬ 
sires  to  locate  in  E7oridn.  E\ill  resume. 
Box  1212,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


qRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Super¬ 
visor.  Age  27,  six  years’  experience; 
knows  office,  city  and  outside  work. 
Zone  3  or  4.  Box  1197,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
This  40-year  old  has  dedicated  18  years’ 
to  classified  and  has  successful  record 
in  selecting,  training  and  handling  sales 
girls.  Have  versatility,  enthusiasm,  ex¬ 
cellent  wo.'k  record  and  good  health. 
Top  references.  Box  1119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Correspondents 

BARRON’S  STRINGER  in  Paris.  Neil 
Mclnnes,  seeks  extra  work.  Economic 
and  financial  reporting  covering  whole 
Common  Market.  Write  110  rue  de 
E'rance,  Fontainebleau,  EVance. 


BOSTON  AREA:  ITEMS,  NEWS, 
Articles,  Newspaper  Clips,  for 
Trade  or  News  M^ia.  Deadlines  Met. 
Box  1157,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON 
FARM  REPORTE3R  since  EUR  avail¬ 
able  do  monthly,  weekly  columns  mag¬ 
azines,  newspapers;  or  as  "stringer” 
for  Washington  daily  telegraphic  cor¬ 
respondence.  Box  1107,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

STYMIED  AT  38!  Display  ad  execu¬ 
tive  on  100,000  daily  and  Sunday,  14 
years,  all  departments,  proven  record 
linage  increases.  Prefer  Zones  1-2-3. 
Box  1171,  Elditor  &  I^blisher, 

Editorial 

MARRIED  NEWSMAN,  30,  working 
Euroiie,  seeks  better  pay,  more  chal¬ 
lenge  abroad/home  major  medium.  PR 
o.k.  Reported  4  years'  FVisco  daily  — 
2  years’  Madrid/London  wire  agency 
news  editor,  top  rewrite.  Box  1121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  metroiiolitan  and 
small-town  experience,  seeks  opix>r- 
tunity  on  daily  in  community  10,000- 
25,000  range;  record  as  editor  4,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily,  3,500  weekly,  managing 
editor  20,000  suburban  daily,  full  city 
desk-telegraph  desk  training  on  daily 
above  300,000.  Prefer  Mo.,  Ohio,  Pa., 
Fla.  Box  1109,  Elditor  &  PuMisher. 


EDITOR- WRITEIR  :  Newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  PR,  advertising  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  writer,  capable  artist-cartoonist- 
photographer.  Married.  28,  BJ.  Excel¬ 
lent  record,  references.  Resume  and 
samples  available.  Desire  permanent 
position  where  writing  is  top  con¬ 
sideration.  Go  anywhere  I  Box  1153, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  WIRE  SERVICE  state  bu¬ 
reau  manager  —  now  large  twin¬ 
weekly  editor  —  seeks  newsside  man¬ 
agerial  post  on  Midwest  daily.  Seven 
years’  top  experience.  Box  1053,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  25, 
English  major,  limited  experience  in 
the  service,  desires  position  as  begin¬ 
ning  reporter.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  Box 
1174,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EIXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
Relocate  Zone  1.  Prefer  Boston  area. 
Married,  32,  B.A.  Seeks  $150  as  rim 
man,  slot  or  editing.  Box  1207,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ETCATURE  WRITEIR.  28  and  ambitious. 
Interested  in  developing  top  outdoor 
page  or  in  general  features  and  Sun¬ 
day  roto  work.  Can  transmit  enthusiasm 
to  reader  in  eye-catching  photo-jour¬ 
nalism  coverage.  Elxperienc^  outdoor 
columnist.  Will  relocate  immediately. 
Box  1100,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NAVAL  OFE’ICER,  26.  desires  position 
on  medium  or  large  daily  in  Zone  3, 
4  or  6.  Detached  in  spring.  B.A.  with 
talent  and  ambition.  Box  1189,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 


NEWSMAN,  41.  currently  editor  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Times  —  a  weekly  — 
wants  to  return  to  daily  in  Zone  2  or 
3.  General  assignments,  editorials,  fea¬ 
tures,  desk.  Cal  Turner,  916  Whitworth 
Street,  Jackson,  Miss.  Phone  FL  4- 
1870. 
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Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR,  all  desks,  make-up. 
columns;  wants  spot  offering  growth 
and/or  profit-sharing.  Box  1209,  Elditor 
&  I^iblisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  i>hoto-feature  writer.  | 
Zones  8-9,  Box  1193,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


REIPORTEIR,  <legree,  solid  training  170- 
M  daily,  UPI  reporter,  state  govt., 
legislature  exfwrience.  Seek  top  job, 
top  opportunities  on  big  West  daily.  No 
promoting.  E'ormer  wire,  copy  and 
makeup  editor.  Age  32.  Learn  fast  — 
work  hard.  Box  1187,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEEIKLY  EDITOR  strong  in  features, 
business,  promotion,  marketing,  public 
speaking,  reporting,  looking  for  chance 
to  ’’Go.”  J-grad,  33,  marrM.  Minimum 
$110  week.  Box  1113,  ^itor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


WILL  OFTER  award-winning  writing 
habits,  experienced  desk  imagination 
and  enthusiasm  to  M.E.  offering  six>rts 
editorship  or  protege  (losition  with  solid 
future.  &-six>rts  ^itor,  now  columnist, 
reporter,  deskman  on  twice  daily/53.- 
000  paper.  Married,  26,  versatile.  Spot¬ 
less,  varied  record.  Box  1181.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


WINNER  of  Freedoms  Foundation  1 
Honor  Medals,  John  P.  Herrick  Eldi- 
torial  Award,  available  I  Recently  sub¬ 
urban  publisher,  general  manager,  edi¬ 
tor.  ad  salesman,  i>ress  photographer. 
E'amily  man,  53.  Go  anywhere  —  meet 
ANY  competition.  Box  1213,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HELkDLINE  PERSONNEL.  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6721 

MAGAZINE  and  NEWSPAPER 
PERSONNEL 

Elditors,  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  saiesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising  and  public  relations.  Nation¬ 
wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer, 
PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave..  N.Y.C.  Oxford  6-3840 
Phone,  write  or  wire:  Miss  V.  Rogers 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING  Room 
Superintendent;  Mid-West  or  South. 
TTS.  Color.  Worked  in  all  depar^ 
ments.  Non-Union.  Handled  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  smail  dailies;  also  job  print¬ 
ing.  Best  of  reference.  Superintendent 
at  present.  Box  1069,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NBWSPAPE21  PUBUSHERS 
Los  Angeles,  California  area. 
EIxpert  erector,  now  retired,  available 
part-time  for  repairs,  especially  trouble 
shooting  and  adjustments  on  Goss,  Hoe, 
Cottrell,  A.T.F.,  offset,  newspaper  mag¬ 
azine.  roto,  stereo  equipment.  Phone 
Plymouth  ^3160. 


PRESSMAN  STEIREOTYPEIR  —  18 

years’  experience  Goss,  Scott.  Hoe 
presses  —  color.  Age  37,  seeks  fore- 
manship.  Box  1211,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Perrentage  of  Stock  Transactions 


Bv  Rol>ert  L\  Brown 


Even  *The  Street  ’  Hurts 


In  a  column  Jan.  12,  “From 
the  Bottom  U  p,”  we  attempted  to 
outline  the  vast  area  over  which 
the  New  York  and  Cleveland 
newspaper  strikes  were  having 
their  effect.  Those  .suffering 
because  of  the  strikes,  we  .said, 
ranged  from  carrier  boys  to 
drivers  of  ink  and  newsprint 
trucks,  equipment  salesmen, 
movies,  theaters,  real  estate 
salesmen,  etc. 

Last  week,  Feb.  2,  an  E&P 
editorial  gave  detailed  figures 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  on  how  the  lack 
of  newspaper  advertising  has 
affected  department  store  sales 
in  the  area.  Every  week  since 
the  strike  start^  early  in 
December,  sales  of  New  York 
City  department  store  sales  have 
been  considerably  below  the 
figures  for  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area  and 
for  the  Second  Federal  District 
which  includes  all  of  New  York 
State,  Fairfield  County  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Northern  New 
Jersey. 

E&P  has  said  editorially  in 
the  past  that  such  a  strike  ulti¬ 
mately  affects  the  entire  nation. 

This  week  some  figures  from 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith  reveal  that  the  volume  of 
trading  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  the  New  York  and 
Cleveland  areas  has  declined 
because  of  the  strikes.  In  other 
words,  the  newspaper  blackouts 
have  affected  investment  deci¬ 
sions  to  buy  and  sell  stocks. 

*  •  * 

J.  A.  Livingston,  author  of 
the  “Business  Outlook”  column 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
which  is  distributed  by  Pub¬ 
lishers  Syndicate,  reports  the 
Merrill  Lynch  figures  and  is  the 
first  to  point  out  that  the  strikes 
have  had  a  direct  effect  on  Wall 
Street. 

In  the  Feb.  6  column  Mr. 
Livingston  says  that  “in  the  fir.st 
week  in  December,  the  volume 
of  transactions  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange — the  number  of 
shares  traded — was  13%  higher 
than  in  the  same  week  in  1961. 
Then  came  the  New  York  strike. 

“The  next  week  the  volume  of 
transactions  compared  with  a 
year  ago  was  off  16%.  From 
a  plus  of  13  to  a  minus  of  16  is  a 
swing  of  29  points.  Quite  a 
change.” 

Mr.  Livingston  writes:  “New 
Yorkers — deprived  of  their  daily 
reference  table — lost  the  stimu¬ 
lus  to  buy  and  sell.  That  had  an 
impact  on  total  market  volume. 
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About  a  quarter  of  all  public 
transactions  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  originate  in 
metropolitan  New  York.” 

Merrill  Lynch,  which  does 
15%  of  the  business  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  worked 
up  some  before-and-after  figures 
which  Mr.  Livingston  reiiorts. 

“Take  for  instance  its  Cleve¬ 
land  offices.  The  volume  of  trans¬ 
actions — the  amount  of  commis¬ 
sions — in  the  week  following  the 
.strike  against  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Press  and  News  fell 
30%  from  the  week  before.  The 
drop  in  volume  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  onlv  13%.” 
«  «  * 

“For  New  York  City,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  fully  as  persuasive,” 
Mr.  Livingston  says.  “In  the  first 
full  week  after  the  closedown, 
commissions  in  four  New  York 
Merrill  Lynch  offices,  including 
the  big  one  in  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict,  fell  26%  from  the  week 
l>efore,  as  against  drops  of  20% 
in  St.  Louis,  19%  in  Dallas, 
26%  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  22% 
drop  in  trading  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

“.4s  the  weeks  wore  on,  com¬ 
mission  business  in  New  York 
slumped — relative  to  the  pre¬ 
strike  week — perceptibly  more 
than  in  other  cities  and  percept¬ 
ibly  more  than  volume  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In 
no  week  has  the  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  of  Merrill  Lynch  attained 
the  level  of  the  pre-strike  week. 
This  is  not  true  for  St.  Louis, 
Dallas,  or  Philadelphia,  or  for 
the  Exchange  as  a  whole,  as  you 
can  see  in  the  accompanying 
chart. 

“When  people  read  about 
earnings  or  dividend  news,  when 
they  study  stock  quotations, 
they  constantly  have  in  the 
recesses  of  their  minds  ques¬ 
tions:  Should  I  hold,  buy,  sell? 

“The  news  blackout  disrupted 
habits.  Customary  stimuli  to 
action  were  mute.  At  fiist,  Vic¬ 
tor  B.  Cook,  Merrill  Lynch  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  trading 
operations  in  the  office  in  the 
financial  district,  felt  that  the 
lack  of  newspapers  wouldn’t 
affect  business.  He  has  changed 
his  mind. 

“He  estimates  that  the  lack 
of  headlines  cost  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  shares  in  reaction 
to  the  President’s  tax  program 
or  President  de  Gaulle’s  British 
blackball. 

“  ‘I  don’t  say  that’s  good  or 
bad,’  he  declar^.  ‘I’m  not  hold¬ 
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ing  out  a  tin  cup.  Maybe  we’re 
l)etter  off  without  it.  I’m  merely 
noting  that  we  don’t  get  the 
response  we  used  to  when  people 
had  newspapers’.” 

It  becomes  more  obvious  every 
week  as  these  two  strikes  con¬ 
tinue  that  there  is  nothing  local 
about  them — everyone  in  the 
country  is  being  or  will  be 
affected  in  some  way. 

• 

2  Newsmen 
Facing  Jail 
In  Spy  Case 

London 

A  high  court  judge  has  sen¬ 
tenced  two  newsmen  to  jail 
terms  for  contempt  of  court  in 
refusing  to  disclose  their  sources 
of  information. 

Judge  Sir  William  Gorman 
sentenced  Brendan  Mulholland 
to  six  months  in  prison  and 
Reginald  Foster  to  three  months. 
Both  writs  were  suspended  for 
five  days,  until  Feb.  8. 

Mr.  Mulholland,  29,  is  a 
reporter  for  the  Daily  Mail.  Mr. 
Foster,  58,  is  a  Daily  Sketch 
reporter.  Both  refused  to  dis¬ 
close  their  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  when  testifying  before  a 
tribunal  investigating  the  case 
of  Admiralty  clerk  William  John 
Vassall,  now  serving  an  18-year 
prison  sentence  for  spying  for 
the  Russians. 

The  government  set  up  the 
tribunal  to  investigate  whether 
lax  security  at  the  Admiralty 
allowed  Vassall  to  spy  unchecked 
for  six  years  and,  if  so,  which 
officials  were  to  blame. 

Mr.  Foster  refused  to  disclose 
the  source  of  information  that 
Vassall  bought  women’s  clothing 
for  himself.  Vassall,  testifying 
before  the  Tribunal,  admitted 
he  had  bought  women’s  clothing. 

Asked  why  he  had  refused  to 
disclose  his  source,  Mr.  Foster 
said: 

“There  has  been  use,  in  this 
court  and  elsewhere,  of  the  word 
‘duty.’  With  the  greatest  respect 
I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
humble  men  have  at  least  an 
equal  access  to  the  same  word. 

“I  did  nothing  more  than  my 
duty,  as  I  see  it,  to  my  profes¬ 


sion,  and  I  feel  that  I  also  did 
my  duty  to  my  countrj’  ...  I 
would  conceive  it  a  dereliction 
of  my  duty  if  I  did  anything  to 
tarnish  our  long-cherished  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

No  Immunity 

Mr.  Mulholland  refused  to  tell 
the  tribunal  who  told  him  that 
the  homosexual  clerk  was  known 
to  his  colleagues  as  “Aunty.” 
He  also  refused  to  disclose  his 
source  for  information  that  a 
typist  in  Vassall ’s  department 
was  convinced  he  could  not  have 
attained  his  standard  of  living 
by  honest  means. 

Judge  Gorman  held  there  was 
no  immunity  from  answering 
questions  before  the  tribunal. 

A  third  reporter,  Desmond 
Clough,  34,  of  the  Daily  Sketch, 
escaped  a  sentence  of  six  months 
in  jail  when  the  source  of  a  story 
he  wrote  about  the  Vassall  case 
voluntarily  disclosed  himself 
last  week.  Neville  Taylor,  an 
Admiralty  information  officer, 
said  he  was  the  source  of  the 
story,  which  said  Vassall  had 
passed  on  to  the  Russians  infor¬ 
mation  that  enabled  Soviet 
radar  ships  to  snoop  on  sup¬ 
posedly  secret  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  naval  man¬ 
euvers. 

• 

Signed  Editorial 
Bills  Alive  Again 

Bills  that  would  require  edi¬ 
torial  writers  to  sigpi  their 
pieces  are  cropping  up  again  in 
state  legislatures. 

State  Rep.  Frank  Bussiere  of 
Lewiston  is  again  asking  the 
Maine  Legislature  to  pass  such 
legislation  which  he  first  intro¬ 
duced  two  years  ago. 

Displeased  by  an  editorial  in 
the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  dis¬ 
cussing  his  vote  on  a  bill.  State 
Rep.  G.  D.  Smith  of  Lincoln 
County  has  submitted  an  edi¬ 
torial  signature  bill  in  the 
Arkansas  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Out  of  Hospital 

Lake  Wauis,  Fla. 

Robert  O.  Lodmell,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  High¬ 
lander,  has  been  released  from  a 
hospital  and  is  recuperating  at 
his  home  from  a  heart  attack 
he  suffered  Jan.  13. 
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What  is  the  Bell  System? 


liir.  Ik’ll  System  is  cal)lcs  and  radio 
relax'  and  laboratories  and  niannfae- 
tnring  plants  and  loeal  operating 
companies  and  millions  of  tele¬ 
phones  in  exery  part  of  the  eonntry. 

I  ’he  Bell  System  is  people  . . .  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  employees  and 
more  than  txx'o  million  men  and 
xxomen  xx  ho  haxc  inx  ested  their  sax- 
ings  in  the  business. 

It  is  more  than  that. 

The  Bell  System  is  an  idea. 

It  is  an  idea  that  starts  xvith  the 
policy  of  prox  iding  yon  xx  ith  the  best 
possible  eonnmmieations  scrx  iccs  at 


the  loxvcst  possible  price.  But  desire 
is  not  enough.  Bright  dreams  and 
high  ho])es  need  to  be  brought  to 
earth  and  made  to  xvoik. 

Yon  could  haxc  all  the  ccinipment 
and  still  not  have  the  scrxice  xon 
knoxv  today. 

Yon  could  haxc  all  the  separate 
parts  of  the  Bell  System  and  not  hax  c 
the  benefits  of  all  those  parts  fitted 
together  in  a  nationxvidc  xxholc. 

It’s  the  time-proxed  combination 
of  research,  manufacturing  and  oper¬ 
ations  in  one  organization  —  xvith 
close  teamxx'ork  betxxcen  all  three— 


that  rcsnlts  in  good  service,  loxv 
cost,  and  constant  improvements  in 
the  scope  and  nscfnlncss  of  xonr 
telephone. 

Xo  matter  xvhethcr  it  is  one  of  the 
many  tasks  of  exeryday  operation  — 
or  the  special  skills  needed  to  inxent 
the  transistor,  the  solar  battcrx,  or, 
xvith  'lei star,  to  pioneer  space  eom- 
mimieation  — the  Bell  System  has 
the  xvill  and  the  xvay  to  get  it  done. 

And  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  serv¬ 
ice  xvhieh  has  come  to  be  a  most 
imjjortant  part  of  the  Bell  System 
idea. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  •  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  •  Western  Electric  Company  •  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  •  The  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Company  •  New  York  Telephone  Company  •  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  The 
Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  •  The  Diamond  State  Telephone  Company  •  The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Companies 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  •  The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  The  Cincinnati  &  Suburban  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company  •  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  •  The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  •  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  •  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Nevada  •  Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone  Company 
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